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STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  W.  HELLER,  C:HAIRMAN, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  GARDNER  ACKLEY  AND  JOHN  P. 
LEWIS,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC: 
ADVISERS,  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  AND  MANPOWER  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  (OCTOBER  28,  1963* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  we  are  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  these  hearings  on  Employment  and  Man¬ 
power.  The  employment  problem  is  not  only  of  the  greatest  imjxirtance 
to  the  country  and  at  the  center  of  government  economic  policy,  but  is  of 
particular  interest  to  an  agency  operating,  as  the  Council  does,  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Recent  discussions  may  have  generated  an  impression  of  greater  disagree¬ 
ment  among  the  Nation’s  economists  about  the  origins  and  solutions  of  the 
employment  problem  than  actually  exists.  For  in  fact,  die  great  majority 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  can'fully  would  agree  with  the 
Administration’s  view  ,that  our  excessive  unemployment  today  cannot  be 
traced  to  a  single  cause  nor  eliminated  by  a  single  cure.  Rather,  it  has  a 
mixture  of  causes  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  mixture — an  amalgam — 
of  cures. 

One  problem,  and  a  central  one,  is  that  total  expenditures  in  the  econ¬ 
omy-total  demand  for  goods  and  services— are  not  sufTicient  to  generate 
an  adequate  total  number  of  jobs.  We  can,  for  convenience,  calf  this  kind 
of  unemployment  “demand-shortage”  unemjiloyment.  In  our  view,  de¬ 
mand-shortage  unemployment  can  and  must  be  attacked  by  vigorous  poli¬ 
cies — principally  tax  reduction — to  raise  the  total  demand  for  goods  and 
services. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  characteristics  of  our  available  w’orkers — 
their  locations,  skills,  education,  training,  race,  sex,  age,  and  so  on — do  not 
fully  match  the  characteristics  employers  are  seeking  in  filling  the  jobs 
that  are  available  (or  that  would  be  available  at  full  employment).  In  a 
dynamic,  changing  economy  there  is  always  some  of  this  mismatching, 
and  we  call  the  unemployment  that  results  from  it  “frictional.”  But  when 

•Several  passages  and  one  entire  section  of  the  original  have  been  deleted  in  re¬ 
printing  this  Statement,  primarily  where  the  same  material  is  covered  in  the  text  of  the 
Report  either  more  fully  or  using  more  recent  information.  Footnotes  added  to  the 
original  are  indicated  with  asterisks. 
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the  pockets  of  such  unemployment  become  large  and  stubborn — especially 
when  they  imjx>se  chronic  burdens  on  particular  disadvantaged  groups 
and  regions— we  speak  of  the  unemployment  problem  as  “structural.” 

'rhis  type  of  unemployment  is  also  a  serious  problem,  which  requires  major 
policy  actions  to  overcome  its  corrosive  effects.  Structural  problems  are  not 
new.  .And  the  available  evidence  does  not  show  that  the  proportion  of  our 
total  unemployment  problem  that  we  label  “structural”  has  increased  sig¬ 
nificantly,  nor  that  its  character  has  materially  changed.  But  this  in  no  w'ay 
diminishes  the  need  for  attacking  these  structural  problems  with  vigorous 
policies — principally  education,  training  and  retraining,  and  special  regional 
programs — to  match  the  supply  of  labor  skills  more  closely  to  the  changing 
demantl  for  labor  skills. 

.Along  with  demand-.shortage  and  structural  unemployment,  one  also 
hears  a  great  deal  about  the  problem  of  “technological  unemployment” — of 
men  being  put  out  of  work  by  machines  and,  more  particularly,  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  which  has  come  to  be  called  “automation.”  This  is,  indeed,  a  serious  and 
( ontinuing  prohlem.  But  two  points  should  be  emphasized  at  the  outset. 

First,  “technological  unemployment”  is  not  a  third  form  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  separate  from  the  other  two.  Rather,  it  expresses  itself  through  these 
other  forms.  Technological  change  causes  obsolescence  of  skills  and  there¬ 
fore  produces  some  of  the  mismatching  between  available  workers  and  jobs 
that  we  call  “structural”  unemployment.  Moreover,  by  raising  output  per 
worker,  technological  change  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  growth  in  our 
potential  total  output  or  GNP — which,  if  not  matched  by  corresponding 
erowth  in  actual  GNP,  opens  a  gap  in  demand  and  thereby  causes  dernand- 
shortage  unemployment. 

Second,  those  who  maintain  that  the  economy  now  faces  a  problem  of 
“technological  unemployment”  that  is  somehow  new,  and  more  formidable 
than  in  the  past  implicitly  a.ssert  that  the  rate  of  technological  change  has 
recently  speeded  up.  Unless  this  is  the  case,  the  problem  is  not  new — it  has 
always  been  with  us  and  has  not  proved  to  be  a  long-run  problem  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  The  continuing  process  of  rapid  technological  change, 
which  has  constituted  the  very  core  of  the  American  economy’s  strength 
and  progressiveness  for  at  least  150  years,  has  always  put  particular  work¬ 
ers  and  businesses  out  of  jobs -and  required  particular  adjustments  that  have 
been  difficult  and  sometimes  painful.  It  poses  a  new  general  problem  for 
the  economy  only  if  technological  change  becomes  so  rapid  that  the  demand 
adjustments  and  labor  market  adjustments  it  requires  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  economic  processes  of  the  past.  Whether  technological  change 
indeed  has  accelerated,  or  is  in  process  of  accelerating,  is  a  factual  question 
that  we  consider  at  some  length  in  this  statement.* 

*  Treatment  of  this  question  has  been  deleted  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Testimony 
as  reprinted  here,  because  it  is  considered  in  the  text  of  the  Report  (Chapter  3,  sub¬ 
section  headed  “The  Trend  of  Labor  Productivity”). 
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These,  then — demand-shortage  elements,  structural  elements,  and  a 
possible  aggravation  of  both  by  accelerated  technological  change — are  the 
principal  ingredients  of  the  unemployinent  problem  your  Committee  is 
examining.  It  would  be  unwise  and  imprudent  to  ignore  any  of  these  in¬ 
gredients  either  in  diagnosing  the  problem  or  in  prescribing  remedies. 

The  primary  attack  on  high  unemployment  must  be  through  fiscal 
measures  to  speed  the  growth  of  total  demand  and  thereby  to  create  new 
job  opportunities.  But  this  need  not — indeed,  must  not — impede  a  simul¬ 
taneous  attack  on  our  stubborn  structural  problems.  I'he  two  approaches 
are  not  merely  complementary;  they  are  mutually  reinforcing.  On  the  one 
hand,  training  and  other  programs  to  facilitate  labor  mobility  can  ease 
and  speed  the  process  by  which  demand-stimulated  increases  in  output  are 
translated  into  increases  in  employment.  On  the  other,  since  structural 
maladjustments  tend  to  flourish  in  slack  markets,  a  vigorous  expansion  in 
demand  helps  cut  structural  problems  down  to  size. 

This  statement  deals  first  with  the  over-all  dimensions  of  our  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  and  the  central  role  of  tax  reduction  in  eliminating  exces¬ 
sive  unemployment.  Second,  we  turn  to  several  issues  which  have  figured 
prominently  in  the  Committee’s  hearings  to  date;  the  nature,  extent,  and 
recent  pattern  of  structural  unemployment;  the  current  rate  of  growth 
in  productivity  and  the  labor  force;  and  the  fears  of  automation  and  con¬ 
sumer  satiation.  In  considering  these  issues,  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to 
three  underlying  questions ; 

1.  Are  the  structural  elements  of  the  unemployment  problem  an 
important  barrier  to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
tax  cut? 

2.  Are  we  likely  to  experience  speedier  increases  in  productivity  and 
in  the  labor  force  which,  while  serving  our  objectives  of  faster 
economic  growth  and  balance-of-payment  equilibrium,  would 
intensify  our  problems  of  re-employing  displaced  workers  and 
generating  enough  total  demand  to  achieve  full  employment?* 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  labor  market  policies  that  must  go 
hand-in-hand  with  the  use  of  over-all  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
for  expansion  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  multiple  economic  goals? 

A  final  section  will  summarize  our  observations  on  these  questions. 

I.  Unemployment  and  Tax  Reduction 

The  American  economy  has  been  plagued  with  persistently  excessive 
unemployment  for  6  years.  The  unemployment  rate  has  been  5  percent 
or  more  for  71  consecutive  months.  Since  1957,  it  has  averaged  6  percent. 
Even  in  the  face  of  annual  advances  of  about  $30  billion  in  GNP  (annual 

*  Treatment  of  this  question  has  been  deleted  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Testimony 
as  reprinted  here,  because  it  is  considered  in  the  text  of  the  Report  (Chapter  3,  sub¬ 
section  headed  “The  Trend  of  Labor  Productivity”). 
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rate),  unemployment  has  not  been  diminishint;.  Thus,  although  GNP 
rose  from  $556.8  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1962  to  $588.5  billion  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1963,  the  unemployment  rate  remained  the  same  in 
both  (juarters.  And  even  with  a  prospective  increa.s(!  of  $100  billion  in  the 
GNP  rate  from  early  1961  to  early  1964  (a  rise  of  20  percent  in  current 
dollars  and  about  15  percent  in  constant  dollars),  the  unemployment  rate 
will  have  come  down  only  about  1  /2  pt'rcentage  points  in  that  3-year  period. 

The  persistence  of  this  high  level  of  unemployment  is  sometimes  cited 
as  evidence  of  structural  difficulties  which  will  blunt  the  effect  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  $1 1  billion  tax  cut  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  make  it  difficult  to  reach  the  interim  full-employment  goal 
of  4-percent  unemployment,  let  alone  our  ultimate  goals  beyond  the  4- 
percent  level.  4'he  structural  problem  will  be  examined  in  some  detail  later 
in  this  statement.  Put  here,  several  points  should  be  noted  to  indicate  why 
the  road  to  4-percent  unem])loyment  is  clearly  open  to  demand-pow’ered 
measures: 

1.  The  j)re-1957  postwar  perfonnance  of  the  U.S.  economy  gives 
ample  evidence  of  its  ability  to  achieve  4  percent  and  even  lower 
levels  of  unemployment  without  excessive  strain. 

2.  The  availability  of  1.1  million  excess  unemployed  workers  (even 
by  the  modest  4-percent  criterion  and  not  counting  the  labor  force 
drop-outs  resulting  from  slack  job  opportunities)  and  of  sub¬ 
stantial  excess  capacity  (even  after  large  gains,  the  average  operat¬ 
ing  rate  in  manufacturing  is  running  at  only  87  percent  of  ca¬ 
pacity)  demonstrates  that  we  are  still  suffering  from  a  serious 
shortage  of  consumer  and  investment  demand. 

3.  There  arc  virtually  no  signs  of  economic  tension,  of  the  barriers 
that  would  divert  the  force  of  demand  stimulus  away  from  higher 
output,  more  jobs  and  higher  incomes  into  higher  prices — there 
arc  no  visible  bottlenecks  in  the  economy,  wage  rate  increases 
have  been  the  most  moderate  in  the  postwar  period,  and  the  record 
of  price  stability  in  recent  years  ha.s  been  outstanding. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  the  unemployment  rates  in  the  first  post¬ 
war  decade  deserve  a  further  word.  In  the  period  of  vigorous  business 
activity  in  1947  and  1948,  unemployment  averaged  3.8  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  After  the  recession  of  1949  and  the  recovery  of  1950,  the  rate  was 
relatively  stable  from  early  1951  to  late  1953,  averaging  3.1  percent.  Since 
that  time,  the  rate  has  drifted  upward.  In  the  period  of  stable  unem¬ 
ployment  from  mid- 1955  to  late  1957,  unemployment  averaged  4.3  per¬ 
cent,  an  increase  of  more  than  one-third  above  the  1951-53  period.  In  the 
first  half  of  1960,  unemployment  averaged  5.3  percent,  nearly  one-fourth 
above  the  1955-57  level.  Following  the  recession  and  recovery'  of  1960- 
61,  the  rate  fluctuated  within  a  narrow  range  averaging  5.6  percent  in 
1962  and  1963  to  date,  a  little  higher  than  early  1960.  Looking  at  the  1947- 
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57  period,  the  average  unemployment  rate  was  below  4  percent  in  each 
of  the  following  years:  1947,  1948,  1951,  1952,  and  1953,  and  below  4^2 
percent  in  1955, 1956,  and  1957. 

When  one  looks  behind  these  figures  to  get  a  grasp  of  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  that  produced  them,  the  most  notable  difference  between  the  prc- 
1957  and  post- 1957  periods  is  found  in  the  strength  of  market  demand. 
In  the  first  postwar  decade,  markets  were  strong.  Backlogs  of  consumer 
demand  had  to  be  worked  off.  The  demands  of  the  Korean  conflict  had  to 
be  met.  Outmoded  plants  and  equipment  had  to  be  replaced  or  modern¬ 
ized,  and  capacity  had  to  be  enlarged.  Deficiencies  in  housing,  office  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  public  works  had  to  be  made  up. 

Rut  1957  marked  a  watershed.  In  the  ensuing  period,  demand  has 
slackened  at  a  time  when  our  lalx^r  force  growth  has  been  accelerating  in 
response  to  the  postwar  jump  in  the  birth  rate.  Business  fixed  investment 
dropped  off  from  10-11  percent  of  the  GXP  to  only  9  [XTcent — indeed,  the 
level  of  such  investment  in  1962  barely  struggled  back  to  its  level  in  1956, 
while  GNP  was  rising  by  nearly  one-fifth  (both  in  constant  prices). 

Thus,  the  clearest  and  most  striking  change  since  1957  is  the  weakening 
of  demand.  So  the  clearest  and  most  urgent  need  today  is  to  remove  the 
overburden  of  taxation  which  is  retarding  the  growth  in  demand  to  full 
employment  levels.  Income  tax  rates  enacted  to  finance  war  and  fight  in¬ 
flation — though  reduced  in  1954 — are  still  so  high  that  they  would  yield 
a  large  surplus  of  revenues  over  expenditures  if  we  were  at  full  employ¬ 
ment  today.  They  are,  in  short,  repressing  demand  and  incentives  in  an 
economy  operating  well  short  of  its  capacity. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  is  important  to  stress  that  any  employ¬ 
ment  program  would  be  unbalanced  and  incomplete  without  determined 
measures  (a)  to  upgrade  and  adapt  the  skills  and  education  of  the  labor 
force  to  the  more  exacting  demands  of  our  advancing  technology  and  (b) 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  workers  from  job  to  job,  industry  to  industry',  and 
place  to  place.  Nevertheless,  our  principal  reliance  for  a  return  to  the  4- 
percent-or-better  levels  of  unemployment  we  took  for  granted  in  the  early 
postwar  period  must  be  on  measures  to  boost  demand  for  the  pjroducts 
of  American  industry  and  agriculture. 

The  amount  of  the  increase  in  total  demand  which  w’ould  be  necessary 
to  reduce  unemjjloyment  to  the  4-percent  interim-target  level  can  be  aj)j)rox- 
imated  in  several  ways.  We  have  made  direct  estimates  of  the  relationship 
between  unemployment  rates  and  output  levels;  and  we  have  independently 
estimated  the  potential  GNP  that  the  economy  could  produce  at  4-{)erce'nt 
unemployment.  Both  of  these  approaches  yield  consistent  estimates  of  the 
output  and  demand  requirements  associated  with  4-percent  unemployment 
at  a  given  time.  Except  for  small  differences  reflecting  cyclical  variations 
in  productivity  and  erratic  fluctuations  in  labor  force  participation  rates, 
these  estimates  of  potential  output  (in  constant  prices)  are  very  closely 
approximated  by  a  3 ^-percent  trend  line  pa.ssing  through  actual  GNP 
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in  mid- 1955.  'I'hc  several  methods  of  computing  potential  GNP  were 
reviewed  in  some  detail  in  our  Annual  Reports  both  for  1962  and  1963,  and 
are  analyzed  more  fully  in  a  recent  paper  by  one  of  the  Council’s  consult¬ 
ants.*  Although  estimates  of  this  kind  cannot  be  precise — and  efforts  to 
improve  and  update  them  as  new  data  come  in  must  continue— the  careful 
cross-checking  by  different  methods  provides  conBdence  in  their  general 
order  of  magnitude. 

'Fhese  estimates  show  that  the  gap  between  actual  GNP  and  the  potential 
GNP  at  4-percent  unemployment  has  been  substantial  in  every  year  since 
1957.  In  both  1962  and  1963,  it  has  approximated  $30  billion. 

Our  analysis  thus  suggests  that  total  demand  for  goods  and  services  would 
have  had  to  average  some  $30  billion  higher  than  it  was  in  each  of  these  past 
2  years  for  unemployment  to  average  4  percent.  The  basic  purpose  of 
the  tax  cut  is  to  close  that  $30  billion  gap — and  to  realize  the  benefits  to 
employment,  growth  and  our  international  competitive  position  that  will 
flow  from  this  advance. 

'I'o  be  sure,  by  the  time  the  full  effects  of  the  proposed  two-stage  tax  cut 
will  be  reflected  in  demand  and  output,  the  economy’s  potential  will  have 
grown  considerably,  and  total  demand  growth  will  therefore  have  to  be 
considerably  more  than  $30  billion.  But  when  the  tax  cut  lifts  the  expand¬ 
ing  level  of  private  demand  in  the  U.S.  economy  by  the  extra  $30  billion 
(in  tenns  of  1963  GNP  and  price  levels)  that  can  confidently  be  expected, 
it  will  have  achieved  its  basic  purpose.  Had  this  increase  been  effective  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  6  years,  it  would  have  eliminated  our  persistent  slack  and 
allowed  our  unemployment  rate  to  average  4  percent. 

The  process  by  which  an  $11.1  billion  tax  cut  can  add  as  much  as  $30 
billion  to  total  demand  has  been  frequently  described  and  needs  only  to  be 
summarized  briefly  here. 

If  the  new  proposed  personal  income  tax  rates  were  in  full  effect  today, 
disposable  after-tax  incomes  of  consumers  would  be  approximately  $8.8 
billion  higher  than  they  are,  at  present  levels  of  preta.x  incomes.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  if  the  lower  corporate  tax  rates  were  now  in  effect,  after-tax  profits 
would  be  alxiut  $2.3  billion  higher.  Based  on  past  dividend  practice,  one 
can  assume  that  corporate  dividends  received  by  individuals  (after  deduct¬ 
ing  personal  income  taxes  on  such  dividends)  would  then  be  more  than 
$1  billion  higher,  giving  a  total  increment  of  consumer  after-tax  incomes — 
at  present  levels  of  production — of  about  $10  billion. 

Since  consumer  spending  on  current  output  has  remained  close  to  93 
percent  of  disposable  income  in  each  of  the  past  dozen  years,  one  can  safely 
project  that  consumer  spending  would  rise  by  about  93  percent  of  the  rise 
in  disposable  incomes,  or  by  over  $9  billion. 

‘Arthur  M.  Okun,  “Potential  GNP:  Its  Measurement  and  Significance,”  Cowles 
Foundation  paper  No.  190,  reprinted  from  the  1962  Proceedings  of  the  Business  and 
Economic  Statistics  Section  of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 
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But  this  is  far  from  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  higher  production  of 
consumer  goods  to  meet  this  extra  spending  would  mean  extra  employ¬ 
ment,  higher  payrolls,  higher  profits,  and  higher  fann  and  professional  and 
serv’ice  incomes.  This  added  purchasing  power  would  generate  still  further 
increases  in  spending  and  incomes  in  an  endless,  but  rapidly  diminishing, 
chain.  The  initial  rise  of  $9  billion,  plus  this  extra  consumption  spending 
and  extra  output  of  consumer  goods  would  add  over  $18  billion  to  our  an¬ 
nual  GNP — not  just  once,  but  year-in  and  year-out,  since  this  is  a  perma¬ 
nent,  not  a  one-shot,  tax  cut.  We  can  summarize  this  continuing  process 
by  saying  that  a  “multiplier”  of  approximately  2  has  been  applied  to  the 
direct  increment  of  consumption  spending. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter  cither.  For  the  higher  volume  of 
sales,  the  higher  productivity  associated  with  fuller  u.se  of  existing  capacity, 
and  the  lower  tax  rates  on  corporate  profits  also  provided  by  the  tax  bill 
would  increase  after-tax  profits,  and  especially  the  rate  of  expected  after¬ 
tax  profit  on  investment  in  new  facilities.  Adding  to  this  the  financial 
incentives  embodied  in  last  year’s  tax  changes,  which  arc  yet  to  have  their 
full  effect,  one  can  expect  a  substantial  induced  rise  in  business  plant  and 
equipment  spending,  and  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  inventory  investment.  Fur¬ 
ther,  higher  consumer  incomes  will  stimulate  extra  residential  construc¬ 
tion;  and  the  higher  revenues  tliat  State  and  local  governments  will  receive 
under  existing  tax  rates  will  prompt  a  rise  in  their  investments  in  schools, 
roads,  and  urban  facilities.  The  exact  amount  of  each  of  these  increases 
is  hard  to  estimate  with  precision.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate  their 
sum  as  in  the  range  of  $5  to  $7  billion.  This  extra  spending  would  also  be 
subject  to  a  multiplier  of  2  as  incomes  rose  and  consumer  spending  in¬ 
creased.  Thus  there  would  be  a  further  expansion  of  $10  to  $14  billion 
in  GNP  to  add  to  the  $18  billion  or  so  from  the  consumption  factor  alone. 
The  total  addition  to  GNP  would  match  rather  closely  the  estimated  $30 
billion  gap. 

II.  The  Per.sistent  Problems  of  Structural  Unemployment 

The  tax  cut  would  thus  incrca.se  demand  to  levels  consistent  with  a  4- 
percent  rate  of  unemployment.  It  would  ease  our  most  pressing  unemploy¬ 
ment  problems.  But  no  one  can  assume  that  our  worries  about  unemploy¬ 
ment  would  then  be  over.  Some  of  its  most  distressing  and  inequitable 
aspects  would  remain. 

To  be  sure,  tax-reduction  will  create  new  jobs  in  every  community  across 
the  Nation  and  expand  employment  in  every  industry.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  families  will  benefit  directly  from  the  income  tax  cuts 
that  will  accrue  to  ."iO  million  tax-paying  individuals  and  600,000  tax- 
paying  corporations.  Their  direct  rise  in  after-tax  income  will  soon  be  trans¬ 
lated,  through  the  marketplace,  into  stronger  markets  for  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  services  and  a  quickening  of  the  business  pulse  in  all  communities. 
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With  average  working  hours  already  at  a  high  level,  this  added  demand 
and  activity  will  in  large  part  be  translated,  in  turn,  into  additional  jobs, 
and  income  for  the  unemployed.  Thus,  the  non-taxpaying  minority  will, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  tax  program. 

Experience  (which  we  will  review  later  in  this  statement)  clearly  shows 
(1)  that  the  unemployment  rate  will  decline  for  every  major  category  of 
workers  and  (2)  that  the  sharpest  declines  will  occur  where  the  incidence 
of  unemployment  is  the  highest:  among  teenagers,  the  Negroes,  the  less- 
skilled,  tlie  blue-collar  groups  generally. 

But  even  so,  the  unemployment  rates  of  many  groups  will  still  be  intoler¬ 
ably  high.  Back  in  1957,  for  instance,  when  the  average  unemployment 
rate  was  just  over  4  percent  for  the  whole  economy,  the  rates  were  much 
higher  for  many  disadvantaged  groups  and  regions — e.g.,  10.8  percent  for 
teenagers,  8.0  percent  for  nonwhites,  9.4  percent  for  unskilled  manual 
workers,  and  11.5  percent  for  workers  in  Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

These  high  specific  unemployment  rates,  which  persist  even  when  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate  falls  to  an  acceptable  level,  are  the  essence  of  the  problem  of  struc¬ 
tural  unemployment.  Even  a  fully  successful  tax  cut  cannot  solve  problems 
like  these  by  itself.  They  require  a  more  direct  attack. 

To  reduce  the  abnonnally  high  and  stubborn  unemployment  rate  for 
Negroes  requires  a  major  improvement  in  their  education  and  training  and 
an  attack  on  racial  discrimination.  To  reduce  the  p>ersistent  high  rate  for 
the  unskilled  and  the  uneducated  groups  demands  measures  to  help  them 
acejuire  skills  and  knowledge.  To  reduce  excessive  unemployment  associated 
with  declining  industries  and  technological  advance  requires  retraining  and 
relocation.  To  reduce  high  unemployment  in  distressed  areas  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  elsewhere  calls  for  sp>ecial  measures  to 
rebuild  the  economic  base  of  those  communities  and  assist  their  workers. 

Both  the  .Administration  and  the  Congress  have  recognized  that  these 
measures  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  measures  to  expand  aggregate 
demand.  Coal  miners  in  Harlan  County  are  structurally  unemployed  now, 
and  so  are  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  youths  in  New  York  City.  Yet,  pro¬ 
grams  to  reduce  structural  unemployment  will  run  into  severe  limits  in  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  growth  of  demand,  i.e.,  in  the  absence  of  rapid 
expansion  of  total  job  opportunities.  Such  expansion  is  needed  to  assure 
that  retrained  and  upgraded  workers,  for  example,  will  find  jobs  at  the  end 
of  the  training  period  and  will  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  job  opportunities 
for  other  unemployed  workers.  As  structural  programs  create  new  and  up¬ 
graded  skills,  they  will  in  some  cases  fit  the  participants  for  jobs  that  had 
previously  gone  begging.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  needed  jobs  must  be 
created  by  expansion  of  total  demand. 

Quite  apart  from  the  human  significance  of  structural  unemployment,  it 
also  has  great  economic  importance.  For  only  as  we  reduce  structural  and 
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frictional  unemployment  can  we  achieve  the  higher  levels  of  total  output 
which  would  be  associated  with  unemployment  rates  below  our  4-percent 
interim  target.  The  Council  emphasized  this  point  in  its  1963  Annual  Report 
(p.  42) ,  as  follows: 

“Success  in  a  combined  policy  of  strengthening  demand  and  adapt¬ 
ing  manpower  supplies  to  evolving  needs  would  enable  us  to  achieve 
an  interim  objective  of  4  percent  unemployment  and  permit  us  to 
push  beyond  it  in  a  setting  of  reasonable  price  stability.  Bottlenecks 
in  skilled  labor,  middle-level  manpower,  and  professional  p(Tsonnel 
[now]  tend  to  become  acute  as  unemployment  approaches  4  jxTcent. 
The  result  is  to  retard  growth  and  generate  wage-price  pressures  at 
particular  points  in  the  economy.  As  we  widen  or  break  these  bottle¬ 
necks  by  intensified  and  flexible  ediu  ational,  training,  and  retraining 
efforts,  our  employment  sights  will  steadily  rise.” 

Every  worker  needlessly  unemployed  represents  a  human  cost  which  of¬ 
fends  the  sensibilities  of  a  civilized  societv.  But  each  worker  needlessly  un¬ 
employed  also  represents  a  waste  of  potential  goods  and  services,  which  even 
an  affluent  society  can  ill  afford.  More  intensive  measures  to  attack  staic- 
tural  unemployment  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate  not 
merely  to  4  percent,  but  beyond. 

III.  Has  Stricturai,  Unemployment  Incre:asei)? 

The  preceding  section  addressed  itself  to  structural  unemployment  as 
a  human  and  social  problem  and  considered  its  role  in  the  process  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  unemployment  rate  to  and  below  4  jvreent.  But  it  is  also  appro¬ 
priate  to  ask:  has  structural  unemploymem  increased  to  such  an  extent 
since  1957 — the  last  time  unemplo\inent  was  near  4  percent — that  it  will 
impede  the  expansionarv’  effects  of  demand-creating  measures  in  general 
and  the  tax  cut  in  particular? 

An  affirmative  answer  would,  we  btdieve,  represent  a  misreading  of  the 
facts.  As  we  have  already  pointt'd  out,  there  are  serious  stnictural  prob¬ 
lems,  and  prompt  action  is  needed  both  to  root  out  inequitit'S  and  hardships 
they  inflict  and  to  help  us  reach  our  employment  goals.  But  this  conclusion 
need  not — and  does  not — rest  on  a  belief  that  there  has  been  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  surge  in  structural  unemployment  since  1957. 

A  reading  of  the  evidence  on  this  score  must  focus  principally  on  what 
happens,  over  time,  to  the  unemployment  rates  of  particular  groups- — teen¬ 
agers,  untrained  and  unskilled  workers,  Negroes,  and  other  disadvantaged 
groups  and  regions — in  relation  to  the  total  unemployment  rate.  It  would 
clearly  be  misleading  simply  to  compare  unemployment  rates  for  such 
groups  in  a  year  like  1957,  when  the  total  rate  was  about  4  percent,  with 
the  corresponding  rates  in  1962-63,  when  the  total  rate  has  averaged  5.6 
percent.  Rather,  it  is  the  relationship  between  the  total  rate  and  the  groups’ 
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rates — and  its  historical  development — that  reveals  whether  the  structural 
problem  is  getting  worse  or  not.  And  this  relationship  has  been  remarkably 
stable. 

The  disadvantaged  groups  almost  invariably  share  more  than  propor¬ 
tionately —  and  the  skilled  and  white-collar  groups  less  than  proportion¬ 
ately —  in  both  decreases  and  increases  in  total  employment.  In  the  past, 
when  the  over-all  unemployment  rate  has  risen  (or  fallen)  1  percentage 
point,  the  rate  for  nonwhites  and  teenagers  has  risen  (or  fallen)  by  alx)ut 
2  percentage  points,  the  rate  for  unskilled  workers  by  about  2 /a  percentage 
points,  but  the  rate  for  professional  and  technical  workers  has  risen  or 
lallen  by  only  alxiut  one-fourth  of  a  jx'rcentage  point. 

One  obvious  reason  for  the  disprojxutionate  impact  on  teenagers  is 
that  they  arc  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  labor  force.  When  new  job 
opportunities  are  few,  there  is  a  backing-up  at  the  point  of  entry’.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  even  when  they  do  find  jobs,  they  tend  to  have  the  lowest  seniority 
and  are  therefore  first  to  be  laid  off.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  Negroes, 
(oven  existing  patterns  of  discrimination,  they  are  often  in  marginal  jobs 
or  at  the  bottom  of  seniority  lists.  Moreover,  when  jobs  are  scarce  and 
labor  is  i)lentiful,  racial  discrimination,  where  it  exists,  is  more  likely  to  enter 
into  hiring  and  firing  decisions.  .\nd  at  such  times,  employers  are  also  more 
inclined  to  pass  over  inexp<'rienced  and  untrained  workers  and  less  in¬ 
clined  to  press  their  own  efTorts  to  adapt  such  personnel  to  their  needs 
via  ln-ser\  icc  training  programs.  They  tend  to  be  less  aggressive  in  seeking 
new  employees  outside  their  own  local  labor  markets.  And  labor  supply 
considerations  are  less  likely  to  detennine  the  location  of  new  plants. 

On  the  other  hand,  employers  do  not  typically  discharge  many  super¬ 
visory’  and  technical  personnel  when  output  drops  and,  as  a  result,  they  do 
not  need  to  expand  their  employment  of  such  persons  proportionately  when 
output  rises. 

Moreover,  there  arc  other  reasons  why  the  employment  of  many  cate¬ 
gories  of  workers  does  not  rise  and  fall  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  total. 
Some  disparities  arise  from  the  complex  interrelationship  between  the 
composition  and  the  level  of  total  output.  To  cite  just  one  example,  the 
rate  of  inventory'  accumulation  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  rate  of  expansion 
or  contraction  in  total  output,  and  goods  that  typically  are  inventoried  tend 
to  require  large  numbers  of  production  workers.  In  contrast,  the  service 
industries,  whose  output  is  not  subject  to  inventory’  accumulation  nor  to 
such  wide  fluctuations  in  consumption,  generally  use  more  technical  and 
white-collar  workers. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  slackened  demand  since  1957  has  in¬ 
tensified  inter-group  and  inter-regional  disparities  in  unemployment  rates 
at  the  same  time  that  it  raised  the  total  unemployment  rate.  Nonwhites, 
teenagers,  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  w’orkers  have  sufTered  a  greater-than- 
average  increase  in  unemployment  since  1957.  But  these  same  groups  will 
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also  benefit  disproportionately  as  demand  expands  and  the  over-all  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  declines.  This  point  is  illustrated  in  the  table  below,  which 
shows  how  the  incidence  of  unemployment  changed  during  the  1960-61 
recession  and  the  1961-62  recovery. 

Change  in  unemployment  rate,  selected  groups  and  areas 


Total . 

Teenagers . 

N'onwhites . 

N'onfarm  lalwrers . 

Oi)(ratives . 

Manufacturing  workers. 
Miners . . 

For  illustrative  purposes 

Michigan . . 

Wheeling,  W.  Va _ 


Studies  of  changes  in  the  incidence  of  unemployment  among  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  blue-collar  workers — whose  jobs  would  seem  to  be  highly 
vulnerable  to  technological  change — can  provide  imjx>rtant  insights  into 
the  structural  unemployment  problem.  One  would  expect  an  accelerated 
late  of  technological  displacement  to  be  reflected  in  rising  rates  of  unem¬ 
ployment  for  these  groups — relative  to  total  unemplo\inent.  One  would 
also  expect  to  find  such  a  relative  rise  for  workers  in  industries  such  as 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation  where  automation  has  so  far 
found  its  widest  application. 

To  test  this  possibility,  we  have  correlated  the  unemployment  rate  in 
specific  occupations  and  industries  with  the  rate  for  all  experienced  work¬ 
ers  in  the  labor  force  during  the  1948-57  period — in  other  words,  for  the 
period  before  the  main  structural  unemployment  upsurge  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred.  These  correlations  were  then  used  to  calculate  what  the 
occupational  and  industrial  distribution  of  unemploNTnent  would  have  been 
in  1962  if  the  old  relationships  had  held.  If  there  had  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  structural  maladjustments,  the  actual  1962  unemployment  rates 
for  what  we  may  call  the  “technologically  vulnerable  groups”  should  have 
been  higher  than  the.se  calculated  rates.  But  in  fact,  as  Table  1  shows  a 
majority  of  the  rates  are  lower.  For  some  of  these  occupations  and  indus¬ 
tries,  the  actual  increa.se  in  unemployment  was  greater  than  expc*cted,  but 
in  most  cases  it  was  less.  And  taking  all  of  the  blue-collar  occupations  and 
goods-producing  industries  together,  we  also  find  that  the  rise  in  actual  un¬ 
employment  was  somewhat  less  than  the  1948-57  experience  would  have 
suggested. 
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Tabi-F.  1. —  Unemployment  rates  in  industries  and  occupations  most  vulnerable  to 
technological  displacement,  1957  and  1962 
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Industry  or  cxTiipation  ! 

19.57 

19<'..’ 

Change  in  rate,  1957-62 

Actual 

FxpecbHl  1 

4.  a 

5.6 

1.3 

4.  5  I 

5.5 

1.0 

Workers  In  elected  iinlnstries  (ptxxls  prodiicinc)  .| 

i 

5.4 

6.4 

1.0 

13 

•Minlnp,  forestry,  unit  fishi  ries  .  _ 

fi  a 

M.6 

2.3 

1.8 

Constrnetion  ....  . 

9.  S 

11'.  0 

2.2 

1.8 

I  >iir:ible  poo<ls  niiuinfai'tnrinp  .  . 

4  9 

.5.7 

.H 

1  4 

.Nondurable  koo<1.s  niiuinfot  tiirinp. .  . 

.5  3 

5.9 

1.0 

Triinsiiortatlon  and  laiblle  utilities  . 

a.  1 

3  9 

.8 

1.0 

3.9  ! 

4.9 

!  1.0 

Workers  in  "adeeted  oeenpations  (blue  collar). 

s.ol 

7.4 

:  1  4 

1.7 

('raftsmen,  foreineti,  luid  kindred  workers 
(skill('d) 

'  3.  S 

5  1 

1.3 

1.3 

OlKTativcsatnl  kitnlred  workers  (send-skilleil) . . 

1  6.3 

7.5 

1.6 

I.aborers,  exci'i)f  f;irm  ;»nil  mine  (unskilled) 

1 

12.4 

1 

'  3.0 

2  6 

'  ('uln)lat4‘il  by  um-  of  corn  lalions  of  (o)  iincnii)loyiripnt  rates  liy  industry  with  the  rate  for  all  exiH-rienced 
» ;u’e  and  salary  w  orkers.  and  (»))  nneiniiloyiiietit  ra'ti's  by  oeeiipatlon  with'the  rat*-  for  all  exiierieneed  work¬ 
ers,  nslin;  data  for  the  |ierio<l  llMs  57  in  both  eases. 


Sources:  Department  of  I.abor  ainl  Connell  of  Kconoinic  AdvLwrs. 


We  do  not  conclude  from  this  evidence,  nor  from  similar  findings  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Denison  and  Otto  Eckstein  ^  as  to  the  ideographic  distribution  of 
unemployment,  that  a  reduction  in  structural  unemployment  has  occurred. 
Similarly,  however,  we  do  not  conclude  that  the  unusually  high  unemploy¬ 
ment  rates  experienced  by  teenagers  this  year,  or  the  rather  low  rates  experi¬ 
enced  by  adult  males,  prove  an  adverse  structural  shift.  In  some  labor  mar¬ 
ket  areas,  imbalances  have  lessened ;  in  others  they  have  increased.  But  this 
docs  not  suggest  that  the  over-all  rate  of  structural  unemployment  has  risen 
significantly. 

One  similar  piece  of  evidence  relates  to  job  vacancies.  Since  structural 
unemployment  is  a  form  of  joblessness  that  persists  over  a  protracted  period 
even  if  unfilled  jobs  are  available,  an  increase  in  structural  unemployment 
would  be  clearly  suggested  if  it  were  found  that  the  number  of  job  vacancies 
were  rising  along  with  the  number  of  unemployed  men. 

Unhappily  we  have  no  comprehensive  and  adequate  series  designed  to 
measure  job  vacancies  in  the  United  States.  The  Department  of  Labor  cur¬ 
rently  is  proposing  experimental  work  leading  toward  the  eventual  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  scries.  This  is  a  proposal  we  strongly  endorse,  although 
we  share  the  Labor  Department’s  awareness  that  such  a  scries  involves  many 
technical  problems  and  will  need  to  be  interpreted  with  care,  especially  in 
its  early  years. 

’  Edward  F.  Denison,  The  Incidence  of  Unemployment  by  States  and  Regions,  1950 
and  1960,  and  The  Dispersion  of  Unemployment  Among  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  1950  and  1960.  Mimeograph.  Otto  Eckstein,  The  Unemployment 
Problem  in  Our  Day,  paper  delivered  before  the  Conference  on  Unemployment  and 
the  American  Economy,  Berkeley,  California,  April  1%3. 
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But  meanwhile  the  only  available  indicator  that  bears  upon  the  job- 
vacancy  situation  is  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board's  index  of  the 
number  of  help-wanted  advertisements  published  in  the  classified  section  of 
a  leading  newspaper  in  each  of  33  leading  labor  market  areas.  While  this 
series  does  a  good  job  of  re{X)rting  what  it  is  designed  to  report,  obviously 
it  provides  a  comparatively  sketchy  and  imperfect  indication  of  job  vacan¬ 
cies.  All  the  same,  it  is  interesting  that,  after  adjustment  for  changes  in  the 
size  of  the  labor  force,  the  help-wanted  irule.x  was  substantially  lower  in 
1960  and  1962  than  in  1935-57.  when  the  total  unemj)loyment  rate  was 
about  4  percent.  We  have  further  adjusted  the  index  for  changes  in  the  total 
unemployment  rate  in  order  to  screen  out  the  eff  ects  of  slack  demand.  Even 
in  this  form  the  index  fails  to  rise  significantly  since  1957-  as  one  would 
expect  it  to  do  if  underlying  structural  unemployment  had  broadened. 

The  evidence  reviewed  abo\e  does  not  yield  piTsuasive  indications  tliat 
structural  elements  are  today  a  significantly  larger  factor  in  our  imernjiloy- 
ment  than  in  1957.  Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  structural  unemployment  have  intensified.  One  would 
assume  that  the  longer  a  period  of  slack  persists,  the  more  likely  it  would  be 
that  the  detailed  structure  of  skills,  experience,  and  training  of  the  labor 
force  would  fail  to  reflect  fully  the  pattern  of  job  re(|uir('ments  at  high 
levels  of  employment.  High  employment  in  1967  will  call  for  a  somewhat 
different  pattern  of  jobs  than  existed  in  1957.  and  a  slack  labor  market  dfx's 
not  accurately  foretell  what  that  pattern  will  be.  Moreover,  there  is  danger 
that,  after  a  long  period  of  slack,  new  hiring  standards,  habits  of  mind,  and 
expectations  appropriate  to  an  “easy”  labrir  market  will  have  become 
entrenched,  rationalizing  increased  discriminations  against  disadvantaged 
groups.  Thus,  after  the  period  of  prolonged  slack  since  1957,  there  is  more 
need  than  in  the  usual  “cyclical”  recover^'  for  an  effective  program  of  sjjecific 
labor-market  policies  to  assist  demand-stimulating  policies  in  tailoring  men 
to  jobs  and  jobs  to  men. 

IV’.  Shifting  Edi’cational  Rf.qi’irkmknt.s  and  Possibi.e  Skii.i.kd 
Manpower  Bottlenecks 

In  recent  w’eeks — partly  before  this  Committee,  partly  elsewhere — par¬ 
ticular  attention  has  been  given  to  one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  structural 
maladjustments.  This  is  the  cjuestion  of  whether  a  recent  shift  in  the  pace 
and  character  of  technological  change  has  accelerated  the  long-term  rise 
in  job  educational  and  skill  requirements  in  a  way  that  imposes  a  new  bottle¬ 
neck  on  expansion.  The  issue  merits  special  discussion  because  of  the 
obstacle  to  the  employment-expanding  effects  of  the  tax  program  that  this 
skilled-manpower  bottleneck  is  alleged  to  present. 

'Ehe  argument  is  that  the  nature  of  recent  technological  change  has  caused 
a  rapid  shift  in  the  pattern  of  manpower  demand,  pushing  down  the  demand 
for  workers  with  little  training  and  pushing  up  the  demand  for  the  highly 
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rclucatocl.  Everyono  agroes  that  the  educational  level  of  the  Nation's 
j)opulation  has  continued  to  advance,  causing  the  supply  of  highly  educated 
iiianjx>v\er  to  grow  rapidly,  and  the  supply  of  relatively  uneducated  man- 
jx)wcr  to  decline.  'I’hus  the  concern  expressed  is  not  about  keeping  pace 
with  an  absolute  increase  in  job  educational  requirements — which  have  been 
lising  right  along — but  about  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  an  abrupt 
recent  rise  in  such  requirements. 

It  is  feared  that  as  demand  increases,  there  will  not  be  enough  highly 
educated  workers  to  fill  the  key  technical  and  professional  positions  that 
must  be  manned  if  production  is  to  expand  to  levels  consistent  with  4-per¬ 
cent  unemployment;  that,  in  consecjucnce,  expansion  of  output  will  be  frus¬ 
trated;  and  that,  because  of  this,  high  percentages  of  the  remainder  of 
the  labor  force — including  poorly  educated  workers — will  be  left  unem¬ 
ployed. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  this  cjuite  specific  point  about  near-term 
bottlenecks  from  other  propositions  about  the  economic  importance  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  we  believe,  that  greatly  reinforced  edu¬ 
cation  is  needed  to  press  the  attack  on  the  pockets  of  long-term  structural 
unt'inployment  that  have  plagued  the  economy  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  moreover,  that  educational  attainment  enor¬ 
mously  affects  the  employment  prospects  of  the  individual.  Whether  the 
economy  is  booming  or  stagnating,  the  poorly  educated  always  come  off 
second  best.  A  grade  school  graduate  is  5  times  likelier  to  be  unemployed 
than  is  a  college  graduate.  Today’s  school  drof)outs  are  tomorrow’s 
unemployed. 

It  is  further  well-known  that  long-term  shifts,  which  can  be  projected  to 
continue,  in  the  relative  imjx)rtance  of  various  industries,  and  long-term 
trends  in  technological  development,  are,  on  the  whole,  raising  (as  well  as 
altering)  educational  requirements.  The  Report  on  Manpower  Require¬ 
ments,  Resources,  V tilization,  and  Training  by  Secretary  Wirtz  last  March 
indicated  the  nature  of  these  continuing  shifts,  including  projections  by 
broad  groups  to  1970  and  1975.  The  clearly  indicated  rise  in  the  require¬ 
ment  for  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers — teachers,  scientists, 
physicians,  engineers,  technicians,  and  nurses — jx)se  obvious  demands  on 
education  in  general  and  higher  education  in  particular.  ’  And  increased 
demands  for  many  special  skills  create  needs  for  expanded  programs  of 
vocational  education  and  for  more  persons  with  a  basic  high  school  educa¬ 
tion.  These  long-term  trends  are  not  at  issue  in  the  present  discussion. 

Likewise,  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  enormous  importance  of 
education  as  an  engine  for  stimulating  the  long-term  growth  of  our  produc¬ 
tive  potential.  Edward  Denison  has  estimated  that  42  percent  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  output  per  worker  between  1929  and  1957  was  the  result  of  edu- 
eation  and  another  36  percent  the  result  of  the  general  advance  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  scientific  and  technological  knowledge  to  which  our  educational 
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process  and  institutions  clearly  were  heavy  contributors.  All  of  these  arc 
extremely  important — in  fact,  conclusive — reasons  for  strengthening  our 
educational  programs.  But  they  should  not  be  confused  with  the  view  that 
educational  deficiencies  prevent  the  solution  of  our  current  problem  of 
excessive  unemployment,  and,  specifically,  that  near-term  manpower  bot¬ 
tlenecks  will  significantly  restrain  a  demand  expansion — stimulated  by  a  tax 
cut — from  accomplishing  its  ernplovment  objective. 

The  statistical  testing  of  the  educational  bottleneck  hypothesis  turns  out, 
if  properly  done,  to  be  a  very  complex  undertaking.  There  are  problems  i 
the  noncomparability  between  Decennial  Census  data  and  information 
drawn  from  Current  Population  Surveys;  of  the  lack  of  appropriate  annual 
series;  of  calculating  appropriate  current  full-employment  labor-force  par¬ 
ticipation  rates  for  particular  age  and  educational-attainment  groups  instead 
of  arbitrarily  projecting  the  rates  of  a  remote  year;  and  of  including  not 
merely  the  male  but  the  female  components  of  our  population  .  .  . 

.  .  .  however,  some  reliable  impressions  already  have  emerged  from  the 
figures  at  hand.  One  is  that,  while  there  does  appear  to  have  been  some  rise 
in  the  demand  for  highly  educated  workers  relative  to  their  supply  during 
the  postwar  period  as  a  ivhole,  the  timing  of  this  change  is  crucial  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  evaluating  the  bottleneck  thesis.  Since  the  economy  operated  at 
approximately  a  4-percent  unemployment  rate  in  the  mid-fifties  without 
encountering  serious  skilled-manpower  bottlenecks  the  key  Cjuestion  is 
whether  most  of  this  shift  occurred  he  fan'  or  after  the  lOfif)-.*!?  period. 
Hence  a  shift  in  job  educational  rc(|uirements  relative  to  supply  that  had 
occurred  before  those  years,  and  was  not  serious  enough  to  obstruct  expan¬ 
sion  then,  poses  little  threat  to  a  new  move  back  toward  [-percent  unemjdoy- 
ment  now. 

The  available  unemployment  data  seems  to  show  that  whatever  shift  may 
have  occurred  in  job  educational  requirements  relative  to  supply  did  occur 
prior  to  1957.  Indeed  it  may  have  been  partially  reversed  since  that  time. 
From  1957  to  1962,  for  example,  the  unemployment  rate  for  male  workers 
with  an  8th  grade  education  or  less  rose  by  about  one-half,  roughly  the  same 
as  the  rate  of  overall  unemployment.  But  the  unemployment  rate  for  college 
graduates  rose  from  0.6  percent  to  1 .4  percent. 

In  addition  to  unemployment  rates,  the  percentages  of  labor-force  par¬ 
ticipation  by  groups  of  different  educational  attainments  also  have  changed 
during  the  postwar  period.  Here  the  data  currently  in  hand  do  not  jrennit 
us  to  locate  the  timing  of  these  changes  to  the  degree  that  has  Ix-en  possible 
with  the  unemployment  rates.  And  so  we  sinqdy  do  not  know  whether  here, 
too,  the  shift  toward  greater  participation  by  the  well-educated,  and  lesser 
participation  by  the  poorly  cducat»-d,  4nay  largely  have  occurred  before 

1957.* 

*  From  data  examined  since  the  Testimony  was  prepared,  it  appears  that  the  shift 
toward  greater  participation  by  the  well  educated  primarily  occurred  before  1957;  as 
to  the  poorly  educated,  roughly  fialf  of  the  shift  toward  lower  participation  occurred 
prior  to  and  half  after  1957. 
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If,  in  the  absence  of  information,  one  assumes  that  the  shift  in  relative 
participation  rates  occurred  more  recently,  one  might  conclude  that  there 
have  been  some  withdrawals  from  the  labor  force  by  poorly  educated  male 
'  workers.  Whenever  they  cx:curred,  they  present  an  obvious  challenge  to 

I  both  public  and  private  training  programs.  But  the  magnitude  of  these 

shifts  is  easily  exaggerated — especially  if  one  fails  to  make  adequate  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  improvements  in  retirement  programs  during  the  past  dozen 
I  years.  It  is  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  so-called  “losses”  of  less 

I  educated  workers  from  the  male  labor  force  were  concentrated  in  the  65- 

I  and-older  age  group. 

In  any  event  .  .  .  none  of  this  goes  to  the  real  nub  of  the  issue.  That 
nub  is  the  failure  of  the  bottleneck  hypothesis  to  make  any  allowance  for  the 
proven  capacity  of  a  free  labor  market — especially  one  endowed  with  a 
,  high  average  level  of  education  and  enterprise  and  expanding  programs 
to  improve  labor  skills  and  mobility — to  reconcile  discrepancies  between 
particular  labor  supplies  and  particular  labor  demands. 

If  relative  shortages  of  particular  skills  develop,  the  price  system  and  the 
market  will  moderate  them,  as  they  always  have  done  in  the  past.  Em¬ 
ployers  will  be  prompted  to  step  up  their  in-service  training  programs  and, 
>  as  more  jobs  become  available,  poorly  skilled  and  poorly  educated  workers 

Iwill  be  more  strongly  motivated  to  avail  themselves  of  training,  retraining, 
and  adult  education  opportunities.  Government  manpower  programs  be¬ 
gun  in  the  1961-63  period  will  also  be  operating  to  help  ease  the  adjustment 
!  of  specihe  shortages. 

j  As  for  the  personnel  with  the  very  highest  skills,  many — for  the  very 
j  reason  that  they  are  scarce — have  been  “stockpiled”  by  their  employers 
i  and  are  not  working  to  capacity  when  business  is  slack.  As  business  picks 
up,  they  will  be  used  more  fully — and  they  will  be  u.sed  more  efficiently. 
As  engineers  become  scarce,  and  more  expensive,  their  talents  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  engineering  assignments,  leaving  drafting  (for  example)  for 
draftsmen,  who  can  be  trained  more  quickly. 

I  Naturally,  most  college  graduates  will  have  jobs  no  matter  how  high 
i  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  whole  economy,  even  if  they  have  to  work 

E  below  the  level  for  which  they  are  qualihed.  If  they  are  already  in  the 

i  supervisory  or  technical  jobs  for  which  they  are  best  qualified,  their  em¬ 
ployers  will  not  have  to  increase  by  10  percent  the  number  of  such  jobs  in 
order  to  increase  total  employment  by  10  j^ercent.  And  to  the  extent  that 
j  they  are  not  already  in  such  jobs,  they  are  a  hidden  reservoir  of  superior 
^  talent. 

[  The  highly-educated-man{X)wer-bottlencck  argument  arrives  at  its  alarm- 
j  ing  conclusion  by  projecting  to  new  situations  a  perfectly  static  set  of  educa- 
i  tional  requirements.  The  argument  makes  no  allowance  for  flexibility  in 
P  the  system.  Flexibility,  of  course,  is  not  unlimited.  If  we  were  talking  about 
accomplishing  a  massive  increase  in  output  within  a  few  months,  manjxjwer 
;  bottlenecks  might  indeed  become  critical.  But  we  find  it  unrealistic  to  be- 
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lieve  that  they  represent  a  major  constraint  upon  an  extra  $30  billion  of  | 
output  in  what  will  soon  be  a  $600  billion  economy — especially  when  (a)  \ 

there  are  virtually  no  current  signs  of  tension  in  either  labor  markets  or 
product  markets  and  (b)  the  demand  expansion  that  will  accomplish  the  ■ 
closure  will  be  spread  over  2  or  more  years  in  which  continuing  new  sup-  | 
plies  of  highly  trained  manpower  will  be  entering  the  labor  market. 

At  the  beginning  of  Section  III  the  question  was  raised  whether  struc¬ 
tural  elements  in  unemployment  have  grow^n  so  much  since  lO.")?  that  they 
threaten  to  impede  an  economic  expansion  induced  by  the  tax  cut.  In  Sec¬ 
tions  III  and  IV  we  have  examined  this  question  from  a  number  of  direc¬ 
tions,  and  we  now  summarize  our  answer. 

The  answer  is  clear:  The  evidence  we  have  assembled  and  the  tests  we 
have  made  do  not  support  the  thesis  that,  over-all,  the  incidence  of  struc¬ 
tural  unemployment  has  increased  in  importance  since  we  last  achieved  hierh  ♦> 
employanent.  There  may  be  some  problems  that  seem  more  serious  today 
than  earlier;  but  in  other  areas  we  have  probably  progressed. 

Expansion  of  the  economy  in  res|x»nse  to  a  stepping-up  of  the  growth  of 
demand  will  not  be  impeded  by  pockets  of  surplus  labor  existing  in  a  limited 
number  of  cateeories — we  have  always  had  distressinq  surpluses  in  certain 
categories,  and  the  tax  cut  will  not  fully  eliminate  them.  Economic  expan¬ 
sion  could  eventually  be  impeded  by  shortages  in  strategic  categories  of  skills 
and  training,  but  the  statistical  evidence  reveals  no  such  shortages  enroute  to 
4-percent  unemployment. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  economy  that  was  able  to  absorb  the 
dramatic  shifts  needed  to  convert  to  war  prcKluction  in  World  War  IT. 
and  that  op>erated  at  unemplovment  levels  as  low  as  1.2  percent  during  that 
war  and  more  recently  (19.53)  at  2.9  percent,  could  not  move  rather  ^ 
readily,  over  the  space  of  2  or  3  years,  to  our  interim  target  of  4-percent 
unemployTnent. 

Unsatisfied  as  we  all  must  be  with  our  Nation’s  achievements  in  educa¬ 
tion — and  with  the  distressing  problem  of  school  dropouts — we  must  not 
disregard  the  fact  that  our  labor  force  today  is  better  educated  and,  as  a 
result,  more  flexible  than  ever  before.  The  median  level  of  education  ^ 
among  the  adult  male  members  of  the  labor  force  has  risen  bv  an  astonish¬ 
ing  50  percent  since  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War.  New 
entrants  into  the  labor  force  are  on  the  average  b<'ttcr  equipped  than  ever 
before  to  respond  to  a  changing  pattern  of  demand.  Rv  1966,  when  the 
full  efiPects  of  the  tax  cut  wall  be  apparent,  the  ranks  of  trained  workers 
will  have  been  swelled  by  two  more  annual  graduating  cla,sses  from  our  high  ^ 
schools,  colleges,  and  professional  and  graduate  schools.  In  each  case,  the 
size  of  the  groups  will  dwarf  all  previous  records.® 

*  For  example,  the  projected  numbers  ijraduatine  from  collette  (bachelors  or  first 
professional,  defn'ees)  in  1964  and  1965  will  be  about  30  percent  above  the  numbers 
^aduated  in  1959  and  1960.  By  1970,  the  estimated  number  will  exceed  1960  by 
85  percent. 


Our  own  recent  economic  history  assures  us  of  the  economy’s  ability  to 
adapt  to  rapid  change.  Additional  assurance  along  this  line  is  found  in  the 
( xperience  of  other  countries  whose  systems  and  values  are  similar  to  our 
ow  n.  During  the  past  decade,  the  Western  Eurof>ean  economy  has  under¬ 
gone  staggering  structural  changes.  France  and  Belgium  have  adjusted 
to  the  decline  of  important  mining  areas,  Germany  to  the  inflow  of  millions 
cf  n'fugees  from  the  East,  and  Italy  to  the  problem  of  absorbing  large 
numlx-rs  of  poorly  educated  rural  migrants  into  urban  occupations.  And 
all  of  \W‘stern  Europe  has  adjusted  to  the  replacement  of  obsolete  capital, 
and  of  productive  metluxls  often  unchanged  for  a  century  or  more  with 
luachiiK'ry  and  methods  geared  to  the  most  advanced  technology  in  the 
world.  I'he  adxance  of  productivity  has  been  revolutionary.  During  the 
logo’s,  output  JXT  manufacturing  worker  increased  2J4  times  as  fast  in 
Germany  as  in  the  United  States,  3  times  as  fast  in  France,  and  4  times  as 
fast  in  Italy.  In  their  adjustment  to  these  changes  the  Europeans,  though 
tlu'y  may  have  other  advantages,  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  labor 
force  nearly  as  well  educated,  as  well  trained,  as  mobile,  or  as  flexible  as 
ours. 

Nonetheless,  the  Europeans  have  maintained  unemployment  rates  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  ours.  After  adjustment  for  conceptual  differences, 
the  unemployment  rate  in  1960  was  1.0  |)ercent  in  Gennany,  1.9  percent 
in  France,  and  4.3  percent  in  Italy.  In  Italy  and  Germany  these  low  rates 
lepresenttxl  a  considerable  improvement  over  earlier  postwar  experience, 
and  the  higher  Italian  rate  has  subsecjuently  declined  materially. 

The  major  explanation  for  such  low'  unemployment  rates  in  economies 
undergoing  such  profound  transitions  lies  in  the  maintenane  of  a  very  high 
level  of  demand.  During  the  1950’s  the  average  annual  growth  rate  in 
Fiance  was  4  percent,  in  Italy,  6  pt'rcent,  and  in  Germany,  over  7  percent — 
and  both  Italy  and  France  have  had  even  higher  rates  so  far  in  the  1960’s. 
fl'his  experience  demonstrates  Ix'yond  any  doubt  that,  under  the  stimulus  of 
adtxjuate  demand,  and  with  the  aid  of  active  labor  market  policies,  modern 
economies  are  sufliciently  resilient  to  absorb  poorly  educated  workers,  to 
adapt  to  skill  shortages,  and  to  adjust  to  rapid  technological  change  In  a 
manner  which  maintains  extremely  low  unemployment  rates.  This  Euro¬ 
pean  experience — which  in  broad  outline  has  been  matched  in  Japan- — 
rea.ssures  us  that,  once  high  and  growing  demand  presses  our  capacity,  we 
too  will  adapt  to  rapid  change  and  maintain  our  economic  health. 

Structural  unemployment  is  a  human  and  an  economic  problem  that  we 
must  attack  by  every  means  available.  But  the  expansion  of  total  demand 
through  tax  reduction  remains  the  crucial  central  element  in  our  attack  upon 
unemployment. 


V.  The  Rate  of  Growth  of  Productivity* 


VI.  The  Challenge  of  Automation** 

In  a  way  it  is  surprising  how  reluctant  we  are  to  embrace  the  higher 
productivity  levels  and  living  standards  which  “automation”  makes  p)Os- 
sible.  Some  of  the  more  popular  literature  on  the  subject  treats  it  as  a  new 
and  frightening  development.  But  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  most  recent  aspect 
of  a  continuing  process  of  technological  advance  that  dates  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Taking  full  advantage  of  this  process, 
the  United  States  has  built  the  most  productive  and  most  remunerative 
economy  in  the  world.  Through  time,  bnite  strength  has  been  progres¬ 
sively  replaced  by  simple  machines,  mechanical  power,  complex  machines, 
assembly  lines,  and  today  increasingly  by  sophisticated  automatic  feedback 
systems.  At  each  stage  of  the  process  individuals  were  temporarily  dis¬ 
placed  from  existing  jobs,  new  skills  were  found  to  be  needed  and  were  ac¬ 
quired,  and  total  output  and  employment  expanded  as  demand  increased 
in  line  with  the  new  higher  production  capabilities. 

Ultimately  the  total  effect  has  always  in  the  past  been  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  almost  everyone — higher  pay  for  workers,  cheaper  and  better 
products  for  consumers,  and  larger  profits  for  businessmen  and  stcK  kholders, 
On  the  basis  of  our  historical  experience,  automation  should  be  recognized 
for  what  it  is— an  open  door  to  a  more  productive  economy,  to  higher 
levels  of  private  consumption,  to  more  effective  public  services,  and  to 
larger  resources  for  the  support  of  our  international  objectives. 

Despite  this  historical  record,  it  is  occasionally  argued  that  the  newest 
techniques  are  becoming  so  much  more  productive  than  those  they  replace 
that  we  cannot  possibly  adjust  to  them  as  smoothly  as  in  the  past.  As  in¬ 
dicated  earlier,  the  evidence  available  to  date  does  not  enable  us  to  draw 
finn  conclusions  about  the  prosjX'Ctive  rate  of  increase  in  productivity. 
Yet,  it  is  clearly  possible  that  as  the  new'est  production  techniques  are  in¬ 
creasingly  embodied  in  new  capital,  the  future  growth  of  productivity  will 
speed  up. 

Should  this  po.ssibility  be  a  source  of  concern?  Rather  than  viewing  it 
with  concern  or  alarm,  we  would  argue  that  we  should  work  as  hard  as 
w'e  can  for  faster  productivity  growth — indeed,  it  holds  the  key  to  success 
of  our  national  policies  for  faster  economic  growth  and  for  the  cost-cutting 
that  is  essential  to  our  international  competitive  position.  It  is  a  prime 
objective  of  this  year’s  tax  bill  as  well  as  last  year’s  special  tax  stimulants 
to  investment. 

Doubts  about  our  ability  to  adjust  to  automation  seem  to  be  based  on  two 
questions:  Can  we  really  use  the  enlarged  output  of  goods  and  services 

•The  text  of  this  section  has  been  deleted  because  the  same  material  is  covered — 
using  more  recent  data — in  Chapter  3  of  the  Report,  especially  in  the  subsection 
headed  “The  Trend  of  Labor  Productivity.” 

**Parts  of  this  section  overlap  with  material  contained  in  the  text  of  the  Report. 
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made  possible  by  a  rising  rate  of  productivity  advance?  Will  the  new  speed 
and  character  of  technological  change  create  ini{K)ssible  problems  of  ad¬ 
justment  for  the  labor  force? 

Those  who  raise  the  first  (jucstion  sometimes  argue  that  we  cannot  possibly 
consume  all  that  the  new  techniques  can  prtxluce — that  the  persistent  high 
level  of  unemployment  over  the  past  few  years  is  evidence  of  “satiation” — 
that  the  fantastic  productivity  of  the  American  economy  has  outdistanced 
the  needs  of  the  American  people.  What  do  the  facts  show? 

First  and  most  obvious,  it  is  impossible  to  square  this  notion  with  the 
persistence  of  poverty  in  the  American  economy.  We  are  indeed  an  affluent 
society,  by  eveiy  comparative  standard.  Nonetheless,  even  in  this  age  of 
afllueiue,  one-fifth  of  .American  families  still  have  annual  incomes  below 
$;l,000  that  is,  they  live  in  poverty.  To  them,  the  suggestion  that  we  are 
economically  .satiated  must  seem  ridiculous,  if  not  cruel.  Until  our  society 
has  met  the  challenge  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  it  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  satiated  with  goods  and  services. 

But-  -tjuite  apart  from  the  persistence  of  poverty — there  is  nothing  in  the 
economic  behavior  of  even  the  more  affluent  American  consumers  to  sup¬ 
port  the  satiation  hypothesis.  .At  all  income  levels — except  perhaps  in  the 
top  2  or  3  percent  of  the  income-wealth  distribution — the  ratio  of  consump¬ 
tion  to  disposable  income  is  one  of  our  most  stable  economic  relationships. 
Year-in,  year-out-  -ever  since  1950— .American  consumers  have  continued 
to  spend  from  92  to  94  percent  of  their  aggregate  disp)osable  income — their 
income  after  taxes — on  consumer  goods  and  services.  During  this  period 
total  income  and  average  faniily  income  have  both  risen  markedly;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  growing  disinclination  to  spend  a  stable  and  high 
percentage  of  each  additional  dollar  of  income  on  consumption.  Even  those 
in  the  upper  “middle”  income  groups  who  are  already  able  to  meet  without 
strain  the  basic  requirements  for  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  transportation 
find  that  they  have  ample,  and  often  urgent  ust's,  for  additional  incomes. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  an  improved  quality  or  manner  in  which  basic 
requirements  are  satisfied — a  larger  house,  a  new’er  car — or  it  may  take  the 
form  of  meeting  new  and  different  demands:  longer  and  more  rewarding 
vacations,  better  education  for  one’s  children,  better  medical  care,  more 
books  and  more  concerts,  and  more  expensive  hobbies. 

'This  does  not,  of  course,  rule  out  the  possibility  that — as  in  the  past — 
some,  many,  or  even  all  of  us  will  prefer  to  forego  still  higher  income  in  favor 
of  greater  leisure  in  the  fonn  of  shorter  hours,  longer  vacations,  or  earlier 
retirements.  (There  are  indications,  incidentally,  that  many  people  find  it 
easier  to  become  satiated  with  leisure  than  with  income! ) 

In  addition  to  unsatisfied  private  consumption  needs,  there  are  pressing 
needs  for  goods  and  services  which  are  ordinarily  and  in  some  cases  in¬ 
evitably  provided  by  the  public  sector.  Admittedly  there  is  disagreement 
as  to  just  which  of  these  “public  goods”  most  need  to  be  increased.  There 
are  also  differences  of  opinion  as  to  which  levels  of  government  should  under- 
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lake  expanded  activities.  Nevertheless,  almost  all  major  segments  of  the 
American  community  supjx^rt  increases  in  the  level  of  one  or  another  of  such 
“public”  goods  and  services,  whether  they  he,  for  exam})le,  urban  renewal, 
or  improved  health  services,  or  better  schools,  or  bi-tter  roads  and  aii  ports, 
or  purer  water  and  air,  or  more  adequate  facilities  in  national  parks.  C'er- 
tainly  none  of  this  bespeaks  a  satiated  society. 

In  a  somewhat  different  vein,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  technologicalK 
advancing  societies  also  generate  high  levels  of  investment  demand,  demaiul 
for  producer  goods  like  machines,  equipment,  buildings.  In  large  part,  of 
course,  this  reflects  the  favorable  impact  of  new  technological  develojJUK'iits 
on  the  profitability  of  investment.  During  most  of  our  histoiy,  American 
business  has  responded  to  such  opportunities  by  enlarging  its  investment  out¬ 
lays.  Postwar  Western  Fairope  and  Japan  provide  examples  of  economies 
with  impressive  rates  of  productivity  increase  along  with  buoyant  demand, 
reflecting — more  than  anything  elst* — ^extremely  high  quotas  of  investment. 

Clearly,  we  xu'ed  not  fear  that  the  increasing  productivity  associaterl  with 
even  a  speeded-up  rate  of  technological  progress  will  founder  upon  a  con¬ 
tradiction  between  our  needs  and  our  ability  to  satisfy  them.  .Xs  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  the  extra  incomes  which  our  enlarging  production  can  gen¬ 
erate,  they  will  also  continue  to  use  those  extra  incomes  to  buy  the  enlarged 
output — for  private  and  public  consumption  and  for  investment. 

The  second  question  raised  about  our  ability  to  adjust  to  automation  con¬ 
cerns  the  labor  force  adjusjrnents  it  necessitates. 

If  the  advance  of  technological  progress  has  speeded  up,  it  is  reasonabk* 
to  suppose  that,  as  a  by-product,  the  rate  at  which  particular  skills  are 
rendered  obsolescent  is  also  increasing.  Hut  a  further  and  different  {X)int 
is  sometimes  made,  namely,  that  automation  (in  its  narrower  technical 
sense)  is  shifting  not  merely  the  rate  but  the  character  of  skill  requirements 
generated  by  technological  change.  Previously,  it  is  suggested,  technolog¬ 
ical  change  simplified  the  work  process  and  hence  created  many  semi¬ 
skilled  jobs,  which  could  be  filled  by  workers  with  little  training.  .Automa¬ 
tion,  how^ever,  reintegrates  the  production  process  and  thus  eliminates  manv 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs. 

Whether  this  interpretation  is  correct  is  a  highly  complex  empiiical 
question.  Many  of  the  jobs  displaced  by  automation  are  low-skilled  and 
some  of  the  jobs  added  are  extremely  high-skilled.  The  design  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  automation  equipment  surely  requires  highly  trained  personnel. 
Yet  the  need  for  these  people  is  clearly  limited,  and  they  do  not  stay  with 
the  equipment  long  after  installation.  Once  in  operation,  the  e<iuipment 
may  actually  diminish  rather  than  raise  skill  requirements.  Examples  of 
highly  automated  installations  have  been  cited  where  all  of  the  maintenance 
is  done  by  high  school  graduates  w-ith  a  fairly  short  trade  school  course  in 
electronic  repair.  High  skills  are  required  for  the  programming  function, 
but  this  also  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  initial  stages  and  “canned” 
programs  are  increasingly  available  in  some  applications.  A  good  deal 
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more  study  and  exj)eriencc  is  needed  before  we  can  safely  generalize  about 
the  imjjaet  of  automation  on  skill  requirements  for  the  lafxrr  force  as  a 
whole. 

beyond  the  (luestion  of  how  automation  (in  the  narrow  sense)  affects 
average  skill  re(juirements  lies  the  broader  (juestion  of  the  impact  on  labor 
markets  of  any  general  acceleration  that  may  occur  in  the  rate  of  tech¬ 
nological  advance.  'I'his  broader  (juestion  involves  at  least  two  dimensions. 

A  “vertical”  dimension  relates  to  the  impact  of  speeded  technological 
change  on  the  long-term  rate  of  increase  in  the  average  educational  content 
of  jobs.  As  noted  repeatedly,  our  past  rapid  increase  in  educational  levels 
has  both  responded  to  and  heljred  bring  about  our  steady  technological 
advance  and  rising  productivity.  'I'lie  exact  nature  of  the  complex  inter¬ 
relationships  between  the  average  educational  accomplishment  of  the  labor 
force,  job  »‘dueational  recjuirements.  and  a  further  speeding  up  of  the  pace 
of  technological  advance  is  a  matter  for  some  speculaion.  But  whatever 
the  answer,  more  and  better  education  will  continue  to  have  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  among  the  values  of  .American  society. 

The  “bori/ontal”  dimension  of  our  (luestion  requires  less  speculation.  We 
can  be  c<‘rtain  that  a  sjx'eded  pace  of  technological  change  will  increase  the 
rate  of  job  disj)lacement,  and  will  require  even  greater  attention  to  measures 
for  improving  labor  mobility,  for  training  and  retraining  of  workers,  and 
for  an  efTectivc  h'vel  of  basic  eilucation  to  promote  adaptability  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  The  |M>ssibility  of  an  accelerated  pace  of  technical  change  thus 
underscores  an  already  powerful  case  for  stonger  labor  market  policies  to 
meet  existing  problems  of  displacement. 

(^ur  past  t'ctmomic  growth  has  brought  unparalleled  levels  of  well-being 
for  all  in  our  society.  'rcKiav  we  need  and  we  .actively  seek  even  higher  levels 
of  pr<Hluctivlty,  to  help  us  solve  both  domestic  and  international  problems. 
If,  as  a  result  of  our  policies  to  stimulate  investment  and  improve  efficiency, 
or  as  an  unexpected  bonus  from  autonomous  developments  in  technology’, 
the  U..S.  rate  of  prcxluctivity  growth  accelerates,  we  m.ay  encounter  problems, 
hut  we  will  reaj)  Iarg<‘  rewards.  If  we  pursue  appropriate  policies,  we  can 
meet  the  challenge  of  automation. 

VII.  Conclusions 

I'his  statement  has  been  long  and  necessarily  complex.  But  the  issues 
involved  are  of  the  highest  urgency  and  significance  for  the  economic  future 
of  our  Nation,  and  they  are  far  frcmi  simple.  In  so  characterizing  them  we 
know  we  share  the  view  of  this  Subcommittee,  which  has  been  so  tirelessly 
pursuing  all  aspects  of  this  subject. 

We  have  tried  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  evidence  as  we  have  gone 
along,  and  therefore  need  only  pull  them  together  here.  These  are  our 
principal  conclusions: 
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1.  Enactment  of  the  major  tax  reduction  program  whicli  is  now  before  the 
Senate  is  a  necessaiy  condition  for  solution  of  the  problems  that  concern 
this  Subcommittee.  It  will  directly  add  $30  billion  to  total  output  and  create 
2  to  3  million  extra  jobs.  Without  the  continuing  lift  in  total  demands  for 
goods  and  services  that  the  tax  program  is  designed  to  accomplish,  little* 
progress  can  be  expected  in  reducing  and  eliminating  problems  of  excessive 
unemployment  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Had  this  lift  in  demand  been 
effective  in  the  years  1958  through  1963,  it  would  have  overcome  economic 
slack;  achieved  a  considerably  higher  level  of  output  of  needed  goods  and 
services;  maintained  unemployment  rates  comparable  with  those  realized  in 
the  years  before  1957;  and — in  the  process — reduced  or  eliminated  our 
budget  deficits. 

2.  Although  tax  reduction  will  alleviate,  it  will  not  by  itself  cure,  long¬ 
standing  problems  of  structural  unemployment,  of  incomplete  adaptation 
of  the  structure  of  our  labor  force  to  the  structure  of  demand,  of  regional  im¬ 
balances,  and  of  consequent  hardship,  ineeputy,  and  inefficiency.  I'he  need 
to  attack  these  problems  stems,  first,  from  our  concern  to  alleviate  un¬ 
necessary  human  distress.  Second,  it  stems  from  the  desire  to  convert  un¬ 
productive  and  unwanted  idleness  into  productive  employment,  so  that  we 
can  increase  our  output  of  needed  gtxids  and  services  even  bt*yond  the  jK)ten- 
tial  output  associated  w’ith  our  interim  target  of  a  4-percent  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  And  third,  if  the  rate  of  technological  displacement  of  workers 
is  in  the  process  of  accelerating,  it  will  need  to  be  matched  by  a  similar 
increase  in  the  mobility  and  adaptability  of  our  labor  force. 

This  Administration  has  placed  high  priority  upon  measures  to  accelerate 
our  productivity  gains — through  the  stimulation  of  investment  by  tax  meas¬ 
ures,  the  improvement  of  technology  in  lagging  sectors  of  the  civilian  econ¬ 
omy,  and  in  other  ways — with  the  urgent  purpose  of  improving  the  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  American  producers  in  world  markets  and  of  stepping 
up  our  long-term  growth  rate.  It  has  promoted  policies  designed  to  realize 
the  benefits  of  maximum  productive  efficiency — policies  which  may  reejuire 
shifts  in  our  resource  use  and  consequent  displacement  of  labor. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  not  to  complement  these  policies  with  others 
designed  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  resources  and  to  ease  necessary  burdens 
of  adjustment — as,  indeed,  was  done  in  the  “adjustment”  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Without  attempting  to  be  comprehensive,  we  can  indicate  some  of  the 
important  channels  of  attack  on  structural  problems: 

— improved  labor  market  information  services; 

— improved  guidance  and  placement  services; 

— improved  programs  of  apprenticeship; 

— strengthened  programs  to  reduce  discriminatory  hiring  and  employ¬ 
ment  practices  by  race,  sex,  or  national  origin ; 

— expanded  and  more  effective  programs  of  vocational  education,  gen¬ 
eral  adult  education,  and  retraining; 
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-  basic  iinprovcincnts  in  tlic  quality  of  our  educational  system  at  all 
levels ; 

— measures  to  enlarge  educational  opportunities  for  children  of  low  in¬ 
come  families  and  minority  groups; 

programs  to  assist  the  geographit  al  movement  of  workers; 

-  expanded  jx)licies  to  strengthen  the  economic  base  and  to  speed  the 
economic  growth  of  distressed  communities  and  regions. 

The  tax  cut  and  other  measures  to  expand  total  demand  are  no  substitute 
for  j)oIi(  ies  like  these;  while  the.se  policies,  in  turn,  are  no  substitute  for  a 
tax  cut.  ^’et  a  more  vigorous  expansion  of  demand  will  relea.se  forces  that 
will  powerfully  aid  in  the  solution  of  structural  problems.  'I'hc  existence 
of  a  stronger  demand  for  labor  will  by  it.self  strengthen  the  incentives  for 
work('rs  to  undertake  training  or  retraining  and  for  employers  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  it;  will  attract  workers  to  move  to  the  places  where  jobs  are  plentiful 
and  stimulate  employees  to  assist  such  movement;  will  ease  the  financial 
burd('ns  f)n  local  communities  in  undertaking  improvements  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  systems;  will  rediu  e  tliscriminatory  j)ractices  both  by  employers  and 
by  unions;  and  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  free-market  price  sys- 
tf'in  in  enc()urai;ing  a])pro|)riate  adjustments  of  both  labor  supply  and  labor 
demand,  the  need  for  which  is  now  partly  obscured  by  slack  markets. 

3.  lm})ortant  as  is  the  attack  on  structural  problcTiis,  we  need  not  fear 
that  structural  obstacles  will  blo<  k  a  healthy  expansion  of  jobs  and  out¬ 
put  resulting  from  the  tax  cut.  Ihe  feasibility  of  our  4-percent  interim 
target  assumes  not  some  newly  perfected  system  of  labor  market  adjust¬ 
ment  but  the  labor  market  as  it  exists  today  with  its  present  adjustment 
mechanism.  Possible  and  desirable  iiufirovements  in  our  labor  market  ad¬ 
justment  {)rcx'esses  can  smooth  and  accelerate  achievement  of  the  interim 
target.  And  they  can  permit  us  to  penetrate  beyond  it  to  even  lower  un¬ 
employment  rates.  Hut  it  is  on  demand  stimulus  that  we  must  rely  to  get 
to  the  provisional  4-percent  objective. 

4.  There  are  hopeful  hints  in  the  most  recent  evidence  that  we  may  be 
achieving  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  average  productivity  growth  than  in 
the  past,  altlunigh  it  is  too  early  to  be  sure.  If  our  potential  output  per 
worker  should  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  it  would 
mean  that  an  e\en  more  rapid  expansion  of  total  demand  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  reach  and  maintain  reasonably  full  employment  of  the  labor  force. 
Hut  we  .see  no  basis  for  fears  that  our  wants  and  needs  arc  already  satiated, 
or  that  total  spending  will  fail  to  rise  with  potential  output  and  thus  thwart 
faster  expansion.  It  is  true  that  demand  does  not  automatically  adjust,  year- 
hy-year,  to  the  growth  of  jx)tential  output.  Hut  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  demand  is  more  likely  to  be  deficient  when  potential  output  is  more 
rapidly  growing,  than  when  growth  in  potential  output  is  less  dynamic. 
On  the  contrary,  the  conditions  that  arc  conducive  to  faster  productivity 
growth  are  also  conducive  to  more  rapid  expansion  in  private  demands. 
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Instead  of  fearing  an  accelerated  growth  of  productivity,  we  should  and 
do  seek  it 

— to  achieve  more  fully  our  private  and  public  domestic  economic  goals  ; 
— to  help  us  correct  our  balance-of-payments  deficit ; 

— and  to  raise  the  standard  and  quality  of  life  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
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Appendix  B 


REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
I  HE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  DURING  1963 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


December  31,  1963. 


The  President. 

Sir:  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  submits  this  rcjx>rt  on  its  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  calendar  year  1963  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  ol 
Congress,  as  set  forth  in  Section  4(d)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
Respectfully, 

Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman. 
Gardner  Ackley 
John  P.  Lewis 
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Report  to  the  President  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  During  1963 

Council  Membership 

During  1963  the  Council  remained  under  die  direction  of  Walter  W. 
Heller,  who  has  served  as  Chainnan  since  the  change  of  Administration 
in  January  1961.  Cardner  Ackley,  who  joined  the  Council  in  August 
1962,  continued  as  a  member  throughout  1963,  and  John  P.  Lewis,  the 
third  (Council  member,  took  office  on  May  17,  1963.  All  three  were 
asked  by  President  Johnson  to  continue  in  office  following  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Heller  is  on  leave  from  his  post  as  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Dejiartment  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Ackley  from 
his  jKist  as  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Michigan;  and 
Mr.  Lewis  from  his  post  as  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Economics  and  Public  Policy  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
at  Indiana  University. 

Following  is  a  list  of  all  jiast  Council  members  and  their  dates  of  service: 


Name 

Position 

Oath  of  otlice  date 

S«'|iaration  date 

1  AiiKUst  9,  19tfi . 

Novemla'r  1,  1949. 

•Vetinf!  Chairman . 

('hairman . 

NovemU'r  1949 . 

Mav  lit.  19511 . 

.May  9,  1950.' 

January  2tt,  1953. 

May  9,  1950. 
Feliruary  11,  1953. 
August  20,  1952. 
Januiiry  20,  1953. 

May  10,  i950 . 

June  J9,  19ri0..  . 

Sej  item  tier  S,  1952 _ 

Mareh  19,  1953 . 

.SeptemlKir  15,  1953... 

Feliruary  9,  1955. 
April  '29.  1955. 
Octolier  31,  1958. 

Mav  2,  1955. . 

.Vpril  4,  1955 . 

I’aulW,  McCracken . 

(  hairman . 

DecemlHT  3,  1956 . 

January  20,  1961. 
January  31,  1959. 
January  20,  1961. 
Januivy  20,  1961. 

July  31,  1962. 
Decemtier  27,  1962. 

May  7,  1959. . 

Council  Staff 


'I’he  Council  members  are  currently  assisted  by  a  professional  staff  of 
18.  These  staff  members  are  W.  H.  Ixicke  Anderson,  Richard  M.  Bailey, 
Eugene  A.  Birnbaum,  James  T.  Bonnen,  William  M.  Capron,  Frances  M. 
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James,  Myron  L.  Joseph,  Edward  D.  Kalachek,  Marshall  A.  Kaplan,  Susan 
J.  Lepper,  David  W.  Lusher,  Timothy  \V.  McGuire,  Fredric  Q.  Raines, 
Robert  Solomon,  Penelope  H.  I'hunberg,  Joseph  J.  VValka,  Burton  A.  VVeis- 
brod,  and  Betty  J.  Willis. 

In  addition,  the  Council  draws  on  the  expertise  of  leading  members  of 
the  economics  profession  by  making  frequent  use  of  outside  consultants. 
During  1963  the  following  served  the  Council  in  this  capacity:  Kenneth 
J.  Arrow,  Robert  E.  Asher,  E.  Car)’  Brown,  Richard  E.  Caves,  Charles  A. 
Cooper,  Richard  N.  Cooper,  Robert  Dorfman,  James  Duesenberr\’,  Otto 
Eckstein,  Rashi  Fein,  W.  Lee  Hansen,  Rolx'rt  J.  Lampman,  David  I). 
Martin,  John  R.  Meyer,  Richard  Musgrave,  Richard  R.  Nelson,  Arthur 
M.  Okun,  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  George  L.  Perry,  Lee  E.  Preston,  Jr.,  Paul 
A.  Samuelson,  Warren  L.  Smith,  Robert  M.  Solow,  Charles  A.  raff,  James 
Tobin,  Robert  Triffin,  and  Lloyd  Ulman. 

Every  year  a  number  of  staff  members  who  have  joined  the  Council  on 
a  leave-of-absence  basis  return  to  their  |)osts  in  private  life  or  in  government. 
Those  leaving  the  Council  in  1963  were:  Michael  F.  Brewer,  C'.harles  A. 
Cooper,  Richard  N.  Cooper,  Ra.shi  Fein,  Rolx'rt  J.  Lampman,  Richard  R. 
Nelson,  George  L.  Peri7,  'Vernon  W.  Ruttan,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Norman  J. 
Simler,  \V’arren  L.  Smith,  and  Nancy  II.  Teeters. 

Each  summer,  for  the  last  three  years,  the  Council  has  conducted  a  stu¬ 
dent  intern  program.  1  hose  selected  in  1963  were  Leslie  Aspin,  Peter  A. 
Diamond,  Donald  A.  Nichols,  and  Robert  N.  Stearns. 

In  addition,  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Great  Lakes  College  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  group  of  12  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  Couni  il  in  1963  also  had 
a  summer  faculty  intern,  Maurice  L.  Branch,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
.‘Mbion  College. 

Council  Acuvities 

The  Council  is  charged  by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  analyzing  and  inteqjreting  current  and  prospective  economic  de¬ 
velopments  and  trends  and  for  developing  and  recommending  economic 
policies  that  will  promote  the  goals  of  “maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power.”  This  charge,  and  the  in(rea.sed  responsibilities 
as  an  economic  staff  agency  that  have  been  assigned  to  it  in  recent  years 
by  the  President,  require  the  Council  to  consider  a  wide  range  of  jiolicy 
problems  and  areas.  As  a  consequence,  the  Council  consults  and  works 
closely  with  other  members  of  the  E.xecutive  Office  and  White  House  stall 
and  with  numerous  other  Government  departments  and  agencies  in  analyz¬ 
ing  domestic  and  international  economic  issues  and  in  formulating  ap¬ 
propriate  recommendations. 

Participation  in  Interagency  Activities 

In  addition  to  discharging  its  advisory  duties  through  informal  con¬ 
sultations  with  other  Government  agencies,  the  Council  also  participate.s 
on  a  formal  basis  in  a  number  of  interagency  activities: 
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1.  'rh(‘  Cliainnan  regularly  attends  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  where  he 
fretjuently  hrit'fs  the  President  and  Cabinet  members  on  the  current  eco¬ 
nomic  situation. 

2.  He  is  Chainnan  of  the  Cabinet  (Committee  on  Economic  Growth. 

This  C^ommittee  was  established  in  .August  1962  to  coordinate  Federal 
activities  and  policies  in  this  field  and  to  advise  the  President  on  steps  to 
accelerate  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Other  members  arc  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  (aunmerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

3.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Balance  of  Pay¬ 
ments. 

4.  He  is  \'ice-Chainnan  of  the  Interde])artmcntal  Energy  Study,  under¬ 
taken  by  a  group  of  9  agencies  organized  in  February  to  study  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  our  total  •Mieig)-  resources  in  order  to  help  determine  the 
most  effective  allocation  of  research  atul  development  efforts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  'Freasurv',  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  (a>uncil  form  a  coordinating  commit¬ 
tee  on  economic,  budgetars',  and  revenue  ileveloj)ments  and  forecasts, 
wlu(  h  K'ports  its  findings  to  the  President  from  time  to  time. 

6.  'I  he  Chainnan  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  )(>ins  the  above  officials  .ind  their  associates  to  form  an  advisory 
group  which  meets  periodically  with  the  President  to  discuss  domestic  and 
international  monetaiy  matters. 

7.  Mr.  Ackley  serves  as  Cdiairman  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and  Disannament,  which  also  includes 
rejiresentatives  of  the  Departments  of  Dehuise,  Commeree,  and  Labor;  the 
.Arms  Control  and  Disannament  .Agency,  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  National  .Aeronautiis  and  Space  .Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  (Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  'Phis  Committee, 
which  functioned  on  an  informal  basis  for  most  of  the  year,  was  formally 
established  by  President  Johnson  on  December  21.  In  his  memorandum 
the  President  st.ited;  “I’he  Committee  will  be  responsible  for  the  review 
and  coordination  of  activities  in  the  various  departments  and  agencies  de¬ 
signed  t(»  improve  otir  understanding  of  the  economic  irnjiact  of  defense 
expenditures  and  of  dianges  either  in  the  comjx^sition  or  in  the  total 
level  of  su(  h  exjienditures.” 

8.  Mr.  Lewis  sciats  as  a  member  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Trans¬ 
portation  Mergers,  whi(  h  advises  the  President  as  to  positions  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  take  with  respect  to  merger  proposals  that  transportation  com- 
jianies  have  submitted  to  Federal  regulators’  agencies. 

9.  Mr.  .Ackley  sel  ves  as  Chairman  of  an  interagency  committee,  includ¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  svhich  is  resjwnsible  for  developing  and  supervising 
an  integrated  program  of  studies  and  projections  of  United  States  economic 
growth. 


10.  Members  or  stafF  of  the  Council  served  on  a  numbe  r  of  other  inter¬ 
agency  committees  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of  domestic  economic  mat¬ 
ters  : 

a.  the  Advisoiy  Committee  on  Domestic  Federal  Cn  dit  Fiograms; 

1).  the  Interagency  Committee  to  Review  the  Civil  AeronaeUie ' 
board  Local  Airline  Subsidy  Reduction  Program; 

c.  the  Interagency  Committee  on  .\ir  User  Charges; 

d.  the  Natural  Resources  Committees  of  both  the  P'ederal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology  and  the  National  .‘\cademy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  ; 

e.  the  Water  Resources  Research  Committee  of  the  Fed«'ial  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Science  and  'I'cchnologN- ; 

f.  the  Army-Interior  Advisory  board  on  Passamaquoddy  and  Cpjx  i 
St.  John  River; 

g.  the  Committee  on  Federal  Mental  Health  Programs; 

h.  the  Interdepartmental  Advisory  Committee  on  the  U.S.  Nation.il 
Health  Survey. 

11.  The  Council  continued  its  work  with  the  President’s  .Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor-Management  Policy,  attending  meetings  of  the  Committee 
and  participating  in  planning  a  study  of  automation  as  part  of  its  ageiul.i 
for  the  coming  year. 

12.  Along  with  the  bureau  of  the  budget  and  members  of  the  White 
House  staff,  the  Council  reviewed  mea.sures  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the 
President’s  1964  legislative  program.  'Fhe  Council  had  primary  rcs[X)nsi- 
bility  for  analysis  and  coordination  of  proposals  for  an  assault  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Consumer  Advisory  Council 

Acting  for  the  President,  the  Council  of  p'conomic  .Advisers  was  advised 
on  consumer  matters  by  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council.  It  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Chairman  in  July  1962  pursuant  to  the  P.'-esidential  Message 
on  Consumers’  Protection  and  Interest  Programs.  The  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  made  its  First  Report  on  September  30,  1963.  It  reviewed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Federal  activities  on  behalf  of  the  consumer,  noted  recent  progress 
in  Federal  consumer  protection  programs,  and  made  numerous  recom¬ 
mendations  on  behalf  of  consumers. 

Dr.  Helen  G.  Canoyer,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College*  of  Hcmik 
Economics  at  Cornell  University,  was  the  6rst  Chainuan  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  from  its  inception  in  July  1962  until  November  196'^ 
Mrs.  John  G.  Lee,  Past  President  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  then 
served  as  Acting  Chairman. 

At  year-end,  acting  on  recommendations  made  by  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  and  concurred  in  by  the  other  agencies  concerned,  the 
President  approved  the  app)ointment  of  a  White  House  Special  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs  and  the  establishment  by  executive  order  of  the 


Prcsiclciu’s  Cloininitter  f)u  Consumer  Interests.  I'liis  Committee  will  con¬ 
sist  of  (1)  hii^h-level  rej>iesentati\  es  of  9  F('cleral  agencies  concenied  with 
consumer  allaii's,  including  the  (Council  of  Kconomic  Advisers;  (2)  such 
other  governmental  rejnesentatives  as  the  President  may  name;  and  (3) 
private  citiz('ns  espei  iaily  ()ualifi<  d  to  rejjiesent  the  consumei  interest. 
'Pile  thiril  group  will  retain  its  identity  as  the  Consumer  Advisor)  Council, 
serving  as  tin*  siu  cessor  to  the  present  group  of  that  title.  Phe  Council  of 
pA-onomic  Advisers  will  continue  to  l{K)k  to  this  gioup  f(<r  advice  from  a 
consumer  j)oint  of  \  iew  on  l)road  matters  of  economic  policy. 

(iomrnittt  f  on  h'inancial  Institutions 

President  Kenm  cly  estal)lis}ie<l  three  interagency  committees  in  1962  to 
examine  the  issm  s  raisi  ci  by  the*  Ki  port  of  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit.  'Phe  (anmcil  was  represented  on  the  two  groujjs  that  reported 
to  the  Preddent  late  in  1962  the  Committee  on  I’t'drial  Credit  Programs 
and  tin*  Committee  on  Corjxirate  Pension  P'unds  and  Other  Private  Re¬ 
tirement  and  Welfare  I’rogiams.  'Phe  latter  committee’s  report  was  re¬ 
ferred  in  turn  to  the  President’s  .Advisor)’  Committee  on  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  Poli(  y.  which  repoited  reca-ntly  to  the  President. 

'Phe  Cdiairman  of  the  Count  il  chaired  the  Committee  on  P’inam  ial 
Institutions,  which  made  its  repoit  in  Aj)ril  1963.  Other  members  of  the 
Committee  were  tht*  Set  retai  ies  of  the  Preasur)-;  Agriculture;  and  Health, 
I'ducation,  and  Welfare;  the  .Attorney  Ceneral;  the  Administrator  ot 
the  Housing  tind  Home  I'inance  .Agency;  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Covernoi-s  t)f  the  Federal  Re.serve  Ssstem;  the  Cdiairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  I.o.m  H.mk  Board;  the  Cdiairman  of  the  I’ederal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation;  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  and  the  Director  of  the 
bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Phe  Committee  t)n  I'inancial  Institutions  formulated  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  I'ederal  policy  designed  to  enable  private  financial  institutions  to 
function  more  effectively.  It  thereby  indicated  desirable  directions  of  legis¬ 
lative  action,  but  did  not  attempt  to  lay  out  a  sj)cciric  legislative  program. 
'Phe  topics  (overed  weie  reserve  requirements,  interest  rate  and  j)ortfolio 
regulations,  I'ederal  (barters  for  financial  institutions,  deposit  insurance, 
stiuctiiral  changes  and  competition,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  supervision 
and  examination  of  institutions. 

.A  number  of  bills  have  been  introducc'd  in  the  Congress  this  year  which 
would  inijilement  some  of  the  coiu  lusions  of  the  Committee. 

International  Kconomic  Activities 

E( onomic  policy  decisions  in  the  Cnited  States  must  be  made  increasingly 
in  an  international  context.  'Phe  Council  participates  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
ternational  activities  in  order  to  exchange  views  with  foreign  officials  and 
to  obtain  the  necessary  cooperation  in  economic  matters  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world : 
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1.  The  Chairman  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to : 

a.  The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cabinet-level  United  States- 
Canada  Joint  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  which 
met  in  Washington  on  September  20-2 1 ; 

b.  The  third  annual  meeting  of  a  similar  United  States-Japan 
Cabinet-level  Committee,  whose  scheduled  meeting  in  Japan  in 
late  Novenlber  was  postponed  until  Januaiy  1964  because  of 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy; 

c.  The  September-October  meetings  in  Washington  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development. 

2.  The  Council  participated  actively  in  the  work  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  : 

a.  Mr.  Heller  continued  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delega¬ 
tion  to  meetings  of  the  Economic  Policy  Committee  of  the 
OECD; 

b.  Mr.  Ackley  and  Messrs.  Robert  Solomon,  Richard  Cooper,  and 
Warren  Smith  of  the  Council  staff  were  members  of  the  U.S 
delegation  to  the  Committee’s  Working  Party  on  Balance-of-Pay- 
ments  Equilibrium; 

c.  Mr.  Lewis  was  Chairman  of  the  L^S.  delegation  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Working  Party  on  Costs  of  Production  and  Prices; 

d.  Mr.  Ackley  served  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Committee’s  Working  Party  on  Policies  for  the  Promotion  of 
Economic  Growth ; 

c.  Mr.  Ackley  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  for  the  review  of  the  U.S 
economy  carried  on  annually  by  the  Economic  Development  and 
Review  Committee  of  the  OECD. 

3.  In  addition  to  its  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Cabinet  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Balance  of  Payments,  the  Council  was  represented  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Information,  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  and  other  groups  concerned 
with  our  foreign  trade,  our  balance  of  payments,  and  international  monetary 
reform. 

4.  In  January  the  Brookings  Institution  transmitted  to  the  Council 
its  five-year  outlook  for  the  U.S.  basic  balance  of  payments.  This  report 
was  financed  in  1%2  by  the  Council,  in  conjunction  with  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Report  provides  a  de¬ 
tailed  five-year  outlook  on  factors  that  will  affect  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  was  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Congress  this  year. 
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Congressional  Testimony 

In  addition  to  its  testimony  Ijcfore  Appropriations  Committees  in  sup- 
j)ort  of  its  own  budget  reejuest,  the  Council  appeared  before  Congres¬ 
sional  C’ommittces  as  follows  during  1963: 

1.  On  January'  28  Mr.  Heller,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ackley,  opened 
testimony  on  the  1963  Economic  Report  of  the  President  before  the  Joint 
K( ononiic  Committee. 

2.  On  May  1  Mr.  Heller  ajipeared  before  the  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Puldic  Welfare  as  a  jiarticipant  in 
the  disc  u.ssion  on  the  projxwd  National  Education  Improvement  Act  of 
1963. 

3.  On  July  23  Mr.  Heller,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ackley  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on  Hanking  and  Currency  in  their 
hearings  on  Recent  Changes  in  Monetary  Policy  and  the  Balance-of- Pay¬ 
ments  Problem. 

4.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Lewis,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Capron  and  Mr. 
Lusher  of  the  Council’s  stall,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  to  discuss  the  economic  impact  of  a  possible  railroad  strike. 

5.  On  October  28  Mr.  Heller,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ackley  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  testified  at  hearings  on  the  Nation’s  Manpower  Revolution  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

6.  On  November  12  Mr.  Heller,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ackley  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  support  of 
the  ta.\  bill,  H.R.  8363. 

.Also,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  the  Council  provided  the  Committee 
in  October  with  a  Summary  .Analysis  of  the  Probable  EfTects  of  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Quality  Stabilization  Act  on  Prices,  Incomes,  Employment,  and 
Production. 

Nongover.nme.ntal  Meetings  and  Actutties 

The  Council  attempts  to  contribute  to  the  process  of  informing  public 
opinion  as  it  bears  on  current  economic  issues.  The  members  and  staff  of 
the  Council  sfx>ke  during  1963  before  a  number  of  private  and  public 
organizations  and  institutes,  appeared  on  radio  and  television  programs, 
and  wrote  articles  for  popular  and  professional  publications. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  explicitly  provides  for  consultation  with 
“representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  groups  .  .  .”  The  Council  has  frequent  informal 
interchanges  with  such  representatives  and  also  meets  from  time  to  time 
with  four  advisory  groups  (in  addition  to  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council)  : 

1.  The  Economic  Policy  Committee  of  the  AFL-CIO,  including — in 
addition  to  George  Meany,  President,  and  William  F.  Schnitzler,  Secretary- 
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Treasurer,  of  tlie  AFL-CIO — the  following:  Walter  P.  Reuther,  Chainnan, 
James  B.  Carey,  David  Dubinsky,  George  Harrison,  A.  J.  Hayes,  Joseph 
Keenan,  O.  A.  Knight,  David  J.  McDonald,  Paul  I..  Phillips,  E,inil  Rieve, 
Joseph  Rourke,  Peter  T.  Schocmann,  and  James  Suff ridge. 

2.  The  Liaison  Committee  of  the  Business  Council,  including — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Roger  Blough,  past  Chainnan,  and  Frederick  Kappel,  present  Chair¬ 
man,  of  the  Business  Council — the  following:  Chairman  of  the  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee,  Donald  K.  David,  Vice-Chainnan,  Ford  Foundation;  Paul  C.  Cab<')t, 
Chainnan,  State  Street  Investment  Coqx)ration;  John  Cowles,  President, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Joseph  B.  Hall,  Chainnan,  Kroger  Com¬ 
pany;  and  W.  B.  Murphy,  President,  Campbell  Soup  Company. 

3.  The  Conference  of  Business  Economists,  an  organization  of  almost 
50  members,  chaired  in  1963  by  Ira  T.  Ellis  of  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  & 
Company. 

4.  The  AFL-CIO  economists  and  research  directors. 

PUBUC.\TIONS 

In  January  the  Council  transmitted  to  the  Congress  its  1963  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  together  with  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  As  in  the  past, 
copies  of  the  Report  were  distributed  to  members  of  the  Congress,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  the  press,  aitd  depository  libraries.  'I'he  Superintendent  of 
Documents  sold  an  additional  35,374  copies  to  the  public,  a  60  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  record  sale  of  22,125  copies  of  the  1962  Report. 

The  monthly  Economic  Indicators,  an  important  source  of  current  eco¬ 
nomic  statistics,  has  been  prepared  since  1948  at  the  Council  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Miss  Frances  M.  James.  It  is  published  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  and,  under  authority  of  a  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  Congress,  copies  are  furnished  to  members  of  the  Congress  and  to  de¬ 
pository  libraries.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  sells  about  9,000 
copies  a  month  to  the  public. 

Appropriations 

The  Council  received  an  appropriation  of  $615,000  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  Council’s  request  for  1965,  which  assumes  no  increase  in  staff,  is  the 
same  as  1964  except  for  adjustments  made  necessary  by  the  salary  increases 
resulting  from  the  pay  legislation  of  1962  and  by  the  increased  cost  to  the 
Council  of  overtime,  communications,  printing,  and  other  services. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES  RELATING  TO  INCOME, 
EMPLOYMENT,  AND  PRODUCTION 
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NATIONAL  INCOME  OR  EXPENDITURE 

Table  C-1. — Cross  national  product  or  expenditure,  1029-6.1 
(I)illloas  of  dollars) 
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1.0 

61.0 

‘  Sfc  Table  C  il  lor  niajoi  ctniiiHnients. 

>  See  Table  C- 10  for  further  detail  and  explanation  of  componenLs. 

•  Kor  l«2t^-45.  net  ex[K>rts  of  goods  and  services  and  net  foreign  Investment  have  been  etpiated,  since  foreign 
net  transfors  by  dovenunent  were  negligible  during  that  period.  See  Table  C-7  for  ex{>ort5  and  imports 
separately. 

•  Prior  to  1959,  this  category  corresponds  closely  to  the  national  defense  cla.ssiflcatlon  in  the  Budget  of  the 
Vnited  .'Votes  (lorernment  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  SO,  1965.  Beginning  with  1959,  they  differ  because 
of  inclusion  of  space  program  exiienditures  in  this  table;  these  expenditures,  small  in  1959-61,  amounted 
to  $1  6  billion  in  1962  and  $3.0  billion  in  19(>3.  See  also  Table  C-57. 

'  licss  than  $50  million. 

'  Pn'llinlnary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1960. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Fable  C-2. —  Gross  national  product  or  expenditure,  in  196d  prices,  1029  63  * 
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132.4 

10  9 

68.  2 

.53  4 

is.  4 

13  6 

5.  0 

S.  f) 

7  2 

-  2  4 

193.’ . 

153  8 

120  5 

K  2 

62.  8 

49.  6 

5  3 

7  t> 

2.  5 

5.  1 

4  2 

-  5 

19;i3 . 

149.9 

117.7 

8.  0 

60  9 

48  8 

5.  8 

6  s 

1 «.( 

3  9 

4.  5 

-  1  4 

1934 . 

164.2 

123.7 

9. 1 

(i5.  0 

49  6 

10.  0 

6.  1 

2. 2 

4.2 

6  1 

193.5 . 

179.  8 

131  3 

11  3 

*VH.  ti 

51  4 

19.  0 

8  4 

3  7 

4  7 

S  1 

2,5 

193Ci . 

204. 9 

144  5 

13.  9 

7*».  4 

54.  2 

2ti.  0 

11  7 

6  4 

6.3 

11  1 

3  1 

i»;i7 . 

215.  6 

1 49.  6 

14  6 

79. 0 

56  0 

32  1 

14  1 

5  y 

8.  2 

12.7 

5  4 

193S . 

206.  3 

147  1 

118 

80  4 

54.  9 

19  1 

12.5 

(,  1 

t>.  5 

8  S 

-2  3 

1939 . 

223.  2 

155  3 

14.1 

84.  7 

5^>.  ti 

26.  4 

15.  1 

8  1 

7  0 

10  3 

1  1 

1940 . 

242  0 

163  5 

16.2 

88.  (i 

5S.  8 

34.9 

16  8 

s  7 

8  1 

13  2 

4  9 

1941 . 

281.  8 

174  3 

Is  7 

94.  6 

61  1 

41  1 

Is.  9 

9  4 

9  6 

r.  6 

y  ‘i 

1942 . 

323  2 

170.8 

11  5 

96  4 

62  9 

22 

y  7 

4  3 

5  4 

9  0 

y 

1943 . 

3i  4  4 

176  4 

10.  0 

i(9  1 

lUt.  1 

13.6 

5. 5 

2 1 

3  4 

8  3 

1944 . 

391  1 

Isl  8 

9  1 

103.7 

y 

1.5.2 

6  1 

1 7 

4  .3 

11  1 

-2. 9 

194.5 . 

.3s3  1 

194  4 

10  4 

112  0 

72.  1 

21  0 

8.  4 

2  2 

♦v  2 

15  4 

-2  9 

1946  . 

;«2.  0 

217.5 

20  6 

118.  8 

78.  2 

51.2 

21  6 

8.  7 

12  y 

V.i  5 

lo  1 

1947 . 

331  3 

221  1 

24  7 

116.2 

80.  2 

51.2 

24.  7 

11 5 

13  3 

26.  3 

1948 . 

344.  4 

225  3 

20  0 

116.  0 

8;i  3 

.5i(.  9 

28. 1 

13  6 

1 1  5 

27. 1'* 

4  3 

1949 . 

346.5 

231.0 

27.  9 

117.3 

85  K 

47.8 

27  7 

13  4 

It  3 

24.0 

1950...  . 

374  0 

244  9 

34  0 

120.5 

90.  4 

67.  5 

.33  8 

Is  5 

15  3 

25  8 

7  y 

1951 . 

404.9 

247.  2 

30  9 

122.7 

93.  6 

70  0 

32.3 

1.5.3 

17.  0 

2r».  i» 

11 0 

1952...  ... 

420.  8 

253  7 

30  1 

126.9 

96.  7 

61.6 

32.  2 

1.5.3 

16.9 

26  4 

2.9 

19.^•^...  .  . 

440.  1 

265.  K 

35.0 

130.  6 

100.2 

62.  2 

34.  2 

16.2 

Is  0 

27.  3 

.V 

1954 _ 

431.4 

269.  3 

34.  3 

131.7 

103.3 

59.  8 

36.  8 

is.  3 

18.  5 

25.  2 

-2.  2 

1955 . 

464  9 

2.89.  3 

41.9 

138  4 

109  0 

75  8 

41  9 

21  6 

20  3 

27  3 

ft  6 

1956 . . 

474.  7 

299  0 

40.3 

143.8 

111  9 

75  3 

40  1 

19  3 

20.  7 

30  2 

5  0 

1957 . . 

4S3.  9 

307.  0 

40.8 

14(1.3 

119.8 

70.8 

39.  5 

Is.  3 

21  2 

29  8 

1  6 

1958 _ 

476.  7 

309.  7 

37.  0 

147  1 

125.0 

.59. 9 

38.  4 

19.  3 

19  1 

23.  5 

-2  0 

1959 . . 

508.  4 

327.  2 

43  4 

163. 1 

130.  7 

74.9 

42.  5 

23  3 

19.2 

25.  9 

6  5 

1960 . 

521.3 

337.8 

44.7 

1.56.  0 

137.  1 

73  4 

42.  5 

21  7 

20  8 

27.  4 

.3  4 

1961 . . 

531.2 

344.  3 

43.9 

1.58.1 

142  3 

70.  3 

43  0 

21,6 

21  4 

25.  6 

1  s 

19<)2  . . 

563.6 

360  1 

48.2 

1(>3. 1 

148.7 

79.  4 

45.  3 

23.  6 

21.7 

28.9 

5,3 

1963’ . 

585.0 

373.2 

61.5 

167.2 

1.54  6 

82.3 

46  0 

25.0 

21.6 

31.0 

4.7 

Pensonally  adjusted  luinual  rates 


1961:  I . 

514.9 

338  6  ' 

1 

41.6  ' 

l.''>6.6  i 

140.4  61.0 

41  0 

19.8  21  2  1 

24  5  -■ 

If . 

526.0 

342.7  i 

43  3 

1,57.8  1 

141.7  67.9 

42.  4 

20.7  21.7 

24.5  ' 

Ill . 

634.5 

34.5.3  ' 

44.0 

1.58.4 

142.9  73.1 

4:1.9 

22.  4  21  .5 

2.5  8 

IV . 

549.5 

3.50,5  1 

46.7 

1.59.7 

144  1  78.8 

44.5 

23.4  ,  21.  1  , 

27.2 

1962:  I . 

5.5,5.  2 

3.54.9 

47  4 

161  2 

146.3  '78.3 

42.9 

21  8  21  1 

.)-  r  I 

II . 

562.2 

3.58.2  I 

47.  3 

162.7  1 

14.8.2  80.2 

4,5.5 

23.  7.218 

I  US.  0  1  ' 

Ill . 

,564.6 

;4id.2 

47.6 

164.2 

1  49  4  i  79.  3 

46).  7 

24  5  ,  2-2.  2 

29.3  '  : 

IV . 

671.4 

31)6.  0 

60.  6 

ltd.  3 

151  1  79.5 

45.6 

24. 0  21  6) 

30.1  ! 

1963:  I. . 

575.7 

369.  0  1 

60.  9 

1(  'k5  .  6 

152.4  78.4 

44.2 

'  22.9  21.2 

29.0  j 

II  . 

580.8 

370.8  i 

60.9 

16)6.  1 

1.5;t.  8  80.9 

46).  0 

1  24.9  21  1 

30.6 

Ill . 

.587.  5 

374  3 

60.8 

16)8.4 

1.55.2  !  83.4 

47.6 

1  25.8  j  21.9 

31.6 

IV  • . 

695.  7 

378.1 

1  63.6  i 

1  1 

108.  2 

1  ! 

156.4  1  86.4 

48.6 

26.  4  '  22.2 

1  1 

32.5  1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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'I'AHt  E  (1-2. — dross  national  product  or  expenditure,  in  VJ63  prices,  63  ' — Contimicil 
lllillions  of  <ioUiirs,  I9<13  I'rli  es] 


Year  or  ijuarter 

1 

Net  1 
exi)orts  1 

of  glMld.S 

atid  1 
»ervlces  >  j 

(lovernment  pure  bases  of  goods  and 

j  Federal  j 

Total  ,  i  1 

i  ether  ; 

■rvices 

State  and 
l<»cal 

1.0  1 

2.5.0  j 

3.9 

(*) 

(>) 

21.2 

1930 . 

.H  1 

27.7  ! 

4.  4 

(>) 

(*) 

23.3 

1931 . 

.3 

2*.».  2 

4.  6 

(>) 

(») 

24  3 

1932  . - . 

.  2 

27.7 

5.  1 

(*) 

(>) 

Z2.6 

1X33 . . 

-.  4 ' 

26.  H 

6.  9 

(>) 

(5) 

19.9 

1934 . 

i 

30.6 

9.  1 

(•) 

t») 

21.6 

1 

193.A . 

-1.4 

31.0 

8.6 

(») 

(») 

■22. 2 

191(6 . 

-1.6 1 

;i6.  I 

13.5 

(0 

0)  ! 

22.  6 

19.37 . - 

-1.0 ' 

34.9 

12.6 

(») 

(*)  j 

22.  .3 

193S . -  - 

1.5 

3S.  7 

1.5.0 

(») 

(») 

■23.6 

1939 . 

.9 

40.  5 

14.  4 

3.5 

10.9  1 

•26.  1 

1940 . 

l.H 

41.7 

17.2 

6.2 

11.0 

24.  5 

1941 . 

.  1 

63  4 

40.3  j 

32.  7 

7.  ft 

■23.  I 

-2.  4 

1:12.  I 

111.  1 

10.5.  4 

21.0 

1943 .  ! 

-6.  1  I 

1S1,.5 

162.4  ! 

1.59.5 

3.0 

■  19.  1 

1914 . 

-6.2  i 

200.  3 

IHI.S 

178. 4  1 

'  3.  2  1 

18.8 

194.5 . 

-4.  9 

172.  7 

l.'.3.6 

151.5 

•2.1 

19.  1 

1946 . 

4.9  1 

4 

37.0 

■28.9 

8.  1 

1  21.4 

I'>I7 . 

9.4 

19.  6 

12.5,  4 

16.6 

1  K  H 

24.2 

191H .  . 

3.0 

56.2 

3t).U 

i  17.2 

1  72.  H 

■26.  2 

1949 . 

3.  7  ! 

63.0 

33.1 

3).  0 

13. 2 

29.9 

1951) . 

1.2 

60.3 

■28.  3 

■J).  7 

7.6 

32.0 

1951 . 

3.4 

H4.  3 

51.5 

44  6 

1  6.9 

1  32.8 

1952 . 

2.4 

10.3.  2 

69.8 

1  61.0 

j  H.  9 

;  3:1. 3 

1953 . 

.2 

1  III.H 

77.  1 

65.  1 

\2.  0 

1  34.7 

1954 . 

i  2. 2 

!  100. 1 

6'2.  4 

1  .53.6 

!  8.8 

j  37.7 

19W  . 

1  2. 3 

97.  4 

57.  1 

1 

1  48.  8 

1  8.3 

1  40. 4 

1956  . . . 

i  > 

1  96. 3 

1  .54. 7 

47.  S 

i  6. 8 

41. 7 

1957 . 

f>.  .5 

1  100.6 

5ft.  7 

50.  2 

i  6.5 

1  43. 9 

1956 . 

1.3 

IIV5.  7 

.58.  3 

1  49.  1 

9.  2 

.  47.4 

1959 . 

1  -.6 

106.9 

57.  6 

!  49.  1 

'  8.5 

1  49.3 

1960. . 

3.4 

106.  6 

j  .5.5. 5 

1  47.1 

8.4 

51.  1 

1961 . 

4.  0 

1  112.6 

.58.  8 

49.  6 

'  9.2 

.53.  8 

1962  . . 

'  3.6 

1  I -31.4 

'  64. 2 

;  .54.0 

10.3 

;  56.2 

19f3  4 . 

1  ** 

125.  1 

1  66  4 

'  55.  H 

10.6 

1  58.8 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1961:  I  . 

1  * 

109.  9 

.56  6 

'  47.9 

i  6.7 

53.  3 

II . 

1  3.  H 

Ml.  7 

.58.  5 

49.6 

I  8.9 

j  Ki.  3 

Ill  . 

3.6 

112.  4 

.58.  5 

49.  2 

1  9.3 

5;(.  8 

IV . 

1  3. 5 

1 16.  7 

61.  7 

51.9 

1  9.8 

j  55. 0 

1962:  I  . 

119.3 

6.3.9 

.53.6 

10.3 

55.  5 

II . - . 

4  4 

;  119.4 

ft4.  0 

.5:3.8 

10.  2 

1  .5.5. 4 

Ill  . . 

4  2 

1 19.  9 

ft  4.  0 

54.  0 

9  9 

.56.  0 

IV . 

3.3 

,  122.7 

6.5. 0 

.54.  4 

10.6 

57.6 

1963;  I  . 

3.  ft 

1  124.  7 

1  66. 3 

1  .56.  1 

10.  2 

f>8.  4 

II .  . 

4  s 

1213 

1  56. 3 

10.7 

Ill 

!  \  3 

1  I  ‘2rt  .*) 

1  10  8 

59  1 

IV  • .  . 

j  5.0 

1  126  2 

1 

1  ft.S.  s 

!  55:2 

i  10  6 

1 

:  Tio.  \ 

‘  Thesp  ostirnatps  represpiit  an  a|>]>roxhnatP  conversion  of  the  Department  of  roinmerce  .series  in  19.')4 
prlce.s.  (See  Tables  C  .1  and  ('  -6.)  This  was  done  f>y  major  comiwnents,  nsinc  the  implicit  price  indexes 
converted  to  a  1963  base.  Although  it  would  have  N'en  (ireferable  to  redellate  the  ss'rics  by  minor  comi  o- 
nerits,  this  would  not  sulwtantlally  chariRe  the  results  except  i>os.sibly  for  tlie  i>eriod  of  World  War  11,  and 
for  the  serle.s  on  change  in  business  inventories. 

For  explanation  of  conversion  of  estimates  in  current  i)rices  to  those  in  lO.M  prices,  see  V.  ft.  Income  and 
Output,  A  Supplement  to  the  Surrey  of  ('urrent  Hu»ine»s.  19.''.'<. 

•  For  1929-45,  net  exiwts  of  g(K)d,s  and  servii-es  and  net  foreign  Investment  have  l>een  eijuated,  since  foreign 
net  transfers  by  (luvernment  were  negligible  during  that  in'iiod. 

•  N'et  of  (lovernment  sales,  which  are  not  shown  separately  in  this  table.  See  Table  C  1  for  (lovernraent 
sales  in  current  prices. 

‘  See  footnote  4,  Table  0-1. 

'  Not  available  separately.  •  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Et-ononilc  .Advisers. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1960. 

Sources;  Department  of  Comn;erce  and  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers. 
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I'ahij-;  C'-3.  -Gross  national  product  or  expenditure,  in  1954  prices,  1929-55  ' 
IHilllons  of  dollars,  I'.i.M  prlcesl 


Year  or  iiiiarter 


Total 

gross 

national 

product 


181,8 


193t1 . 

19:U . 

19;« . 

19:13 . 

1934 . 

193.S . 

19;ift . 

1!«7 . 

19:18 . 

1939 . 

19-10 . 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 

1911 . 

191S . 

1910 . . 

1917  . 

1918  . 

1919  .  . 

19,V1  . 

19S1  . . . 

19.V>  . 

lOXl  . 

19.M . 

19.18 . 

19,10 . 

19.17  . 

19.18  . 

19.19  . 

igtvi . . 

1901 . .  .  . 

1962 .  , 

1903  »  . 


101  5 
1,"«3  0 

130. 1 
120,0 
138,  ,1 

1.12.9 
17;i  3 
1K3  .1 

17.1  1 
189,3 

20.1,  8 

238. 1 
2('>t5  9 
2',«V  7 

317.9 


311  0 
282,  .1 
282,  3 
293,  1 
292,  7 


318  1 
311,8 
3,13.  .1 
309  0 
3ii.3  1 

.3!r2.  7 

400  9 
108  0 

401  3 
428  0 

4:t9  9 
417.7 
4"4.8 
193  0 


<  iross  private  lioinestlc  invosinient 


IVrsonal  rott'tiinptlon  i 

evpenditnres  ' 

conslinctton 

Tro- 

dncers’ 

ilnrable 

e'lnip- 

nient 

Total 

Unr- 

able 

goo.is 

Non- 
dnralde 
goods  1 

S(*rv- 

icc'^ 

Total 

'I'otnl 

Ite.'i- 

dential 

non- 

f.irin 

<  ilher 

128.1 

119 

IS.  0 

31  0 

20.9 

8.7 

12.2 

111 

120.3 

11  8 

62  1 

46  1 

23.  0 

1.1. 1 

5. 1 

10  1 

S  H 

110  0 

10  3 

61  8 

11  6 

1 1  0 

10  9 

12 

6  0 

/>.  y 

100  0 

7  8 

.Vi.  9 

11  1 

3.9 

0.  0 

2. 1 

3  9 

3  .1 

103  .1 

7.  h 

.1,1  2 

40  8 

1  0 

4  1) 

1.6 

3  0 

3  7 

108.9 

^  *) 

.18.8 

41.. 1 

7.  4 

5  1 

19 

3.2 

.1.0 

11.1,8 

10.  7 

02  1 

42  9 

10  1 

0  7 

3. 1 

3  6 

0  7 

127.7 

13  1 

0.9  2 

11  3 

21  0 

9.  4 

4  0 

1  9 

9  2 

1.32  1 

13  8 

71  0 

16  8 

27  0 

11.3 

1.  0 

6  :i 

10  1 

129  y 

112 

72  8 

41  9 

11  1 

10  1 

1  1 

5  0 

7  3 

137  3 

13.3 

7t)  7 

47  2 

21  6 

12.2 

('  s 

.1  1 

8  5 

1110 

1.1.3 

8ti  2 

19  1 

29  0 

13  6 

7.3 

0  3 

10  9 

1,11  3 

17  0 

f) 

.11  1 

36.  7 

1.1  3 

7.  y 

7  1 

12  9 

l.W  S 

10  9 

87.3 

.52.  ♦» 

18  8 

7  H 

3  0 

4  2 

7  4 

111  0 

9  1 

'.81  0 

1,1  2 

10  7 

4  4 

17 

2  7 

0  9 

lOO.  2 

8  0 

91.  0 

57.  0 

12.3 

1.  8 

1  4 

3  4 

9  2 

171  1 

y 

101  1 

I’Hl.  2 

17  0 

0  6 

1  8 

4  8 

12  7 

192  3 

19  1 

107  0 

01  3 

12  1 

17  3 

7.  3 

10  0 

10  1 

19.1,  0 

23  3 

10.1  3 

0 

115 

19  9 

9  6 

10.  3 

21  7 

199  3 

21  0 

10.1  1 

r.y  t; 

V.*  v 

22  7 

11  1 

11  2 

J  s 

201  3 

20.  3 

100.  3 

71  7 

3  ,8  ,1 

22.  3 

11  2 

11  1 

19  8 

210  8 

32  1 

109  2 

71  1 

1.1  9 

27  1 

11  1 

11  9 

21  3 

218  ,1 

2 

111  2 

78  2 

.17.  7 

2l  V  0 

12  9 

13  2 

22  0 

IT-M  2 

28  .1 

111  0 

h 

,'■>0  1 

26  0 

12  8 

13  2 

21  8 

2:i,i  1 

33  1 

118  3 

Ki  7 

TiO  Ti 

27  r* 

13  6 

11  0 

22  5 

23.8  0 

32  1 

119  3 

MV 

is  9 

7 

1.1  1 

11  3 

2tl  H 

2.''i0, 0 

39  0 

121  1 

91  0 

02  .1 

33  9 

18  2 

11  7 

22  1 

201  3 

38  0 

1.30  3 

\t(r  0 

61  7 

32  3 

16  2 

16  1 

2.1  0 

271.  2 

38  .1 

132  0 

100  1 

.Is  1 

31  8 

11  3 

10  .1 

21  6 

273.  2 

3,1.  .1 

133  3 

101  1 

Vi.  0 

31  1 

16  2 

11.8 

19  1 

y 

11  0 

1.38,  7 

118,0  2 

61.7 

34  4 

19.  .1 

11  9 

21  4 

298  1 

42.  2 

141  4 

111  1 

2 

34  4 

IS  2 

16  2 

22.7 

:t03.  0 

41. 1 

143  3 

11s  9 

.17.5 

31  7 

18  2 

10  6 

21.0 

317.0 

4.1.6 

147.8 

121  3 

ri5. 2 

:i6  7 

ly  s 

16.  8 

23  8 

3-29.  1 

18.  7 

1.51.4 

129  0 

7 

:i7.7 

21  0 

ItV  S 

21  5 

('liain; 
In  loi'i 
nes.^ 
inv  en 
toric , 


.8i‘tisotially  adjii  -li  d  aiinil.tl  r  it.  s 


1901:  I . 

434. 0 

298  1 

39  3  1 

141  9  ,117.3 

19  7 

33  1 

16  6 

16  1 

20,  2 

II . . 

443.  4 

:io2  2 

40  9  . 

112  9  IIH  4 

15.  6 

31  2 

17  4 

16 

2 

Ill . 

4.10.  4 

304  ,1 

41  6  1 

143,1  1194 

19  9 

3.1,  .1 

18  h 

16  7 

21  3 

IV . 

4t«.  1 

318.1.  2 

44  1 

144  7  WtV  4 

04  7 

36.  0 

19  6 

16  4 

22.  4 

1962:  I . 

407.8 

313  II 

44.7  i 

140.0  122  3 

i  V4  4 

34  7 

18.3 

10  4 

22  7 

II . 

474.  n 

311.9 

41  7 

1474  1238 

tWi.  0 

Aft  h 

19  9 

16.9 

2:1  6 

Ill . . 

47.1.  6 

318  6 

41  0  1 

148  8  124  s 

61  8 

:i7  8 

20  6 

17.  2 

24  2 

IV. . 

481  4 

322  y 

47.  H  1 

1489  1262 

^\r^.  2 

36  9 

2.12 

16.  8 

24  H 

1903:  I . 

481.  3 

325. 1 

48  1  1 

1.10  1  127.3 

64  6 

;4.1.  7 

19  2 

16  .1 

24  0 

11 . 

4s9.  4 

327.  0 

48  0 

1.'4)  ,1  128.5 

0.6  4 

37.  3 

2i».  y 

16  4 

21.  3 

Ill  . 

495.  1 

330.  1 

48.0 

1.12  6  ;129.  6 

68  6 

'AH.  fi 

21  6 

17.0 

26.  1 

IV  1 . 

.102.  3 

3:i3.  6 

»).('>  1 

1.12  .1  ;i:»0  .  6 

71.3 

39  1 

•yj.  1 

17  2 

20).  9 

-  3 
1 
;< 


Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Tabi.k  C-3. —  Crofs  national  product  or  expenditure,  in  1054  prices,  1929-6.3* — Continiifd 
[liillions  of  dolliirs,  19M  prlcos) 
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J 


Yi'ar  or  (nmt  tor 


I 'AN 

1931). 

1931 

193.’, 

wta. 

1931. 

i9:w.. 

19:«. 

1937. 

19.(K 

l'J39. 


19411 
1941.  . 
194.’. , 
1943. 

1944 

l'.*4V, 
144  »i 
1947. 

1945 
l'>19  , 

19.10 
I'l.M 
19.1'J 
19'3 
19  "4  . 

19.1.1. 
19.V,  . 
19'7 
19.1H  . 
1959.. 

1900 
1901 .  . 
190.’ 
19f>3  *. 


1901  I  . 

n 

III 

IV 

I9t;.’  I 

n 

III 

IV  . 

|9I'k3  I 
il 

III 

IV  • 


Not  0Kix)rts  (if  goods  and 

(lovernment  purchases  of 

services  • 

goods  and  services 

Net 

ex|H)rts 

Kxports 

Impol  ts 

Total 

Federal  • 

State 
anil  local 

0  2 

11  1 

10  9 

18.  5 

2  9 

15.6  ' 

.2 

9  9 

9  7 

20.1 

3  4 

17  1 

-.3 

8.  4 

8.  7 

21.6 

3.  7 

17.9 

-.3 

6  8 

7  1 

20.5 

3.9 

16  6 

H 

6.  8 

7.7 

19  9 

5.3 

14  6 

-.6 

6.9 

7.1 

22.  8 

6.9 

1.1.8 

-I  9 

7  3 

9  2 

23  0 

6.  7 

16.3 

-  2.  2 

7  7 

9  6 

26  9 

10  3 

16.6 

-1.6 

9  3 

10.9 

26.  0 

9.6 

16  4 

.  H 

9  3 

8.  5 

28,8 

11.  4 

17,4  1' 

,3 

9  5 

9  2 

30.  1 

11.0 

19.  1  1 

1  I 

10  .1 

9  4 

31  1 

13  1 

18  0 

-.6 

10  6 

II  3 

47.  7 

30  7 

16.9  r 

-2  9 

7  6 

10  5 

100  1 

84  7 

15.  4 

-6  6 

6  7 

13  2 

137.9 

123  9 

14  0  i 

-*V  7 

7  4 

14  1 

152.2 

138  4 

13.8  1 

-.5  6 

9  8 

11  3 

131.2 

117  1 

14  0  1 

3  6 

1.1  8 

12  0 

43  9 

26  2 

1,5.8 

8  0 

19  2 

11  1 

37  2 

19  4 

17.8  1 

2  0 

14  7 

12.  H 

42  1 

22  9 

19.2  11 

2.6 

15  1 

12  4 

47  2 

25  3 

21.9  j! 

.2 

14  1 

14  2 

41  1 

21.6 

23.1  ij 

2.2 

17  3 

1.1  1 

6:<  .  3 

39  3 

24  1  It 

12 

16  9 

15  7 

77.  7 

.1:4.3 

24.5  II 

-.9 

16  4 

17.3 

84  3 

5H.  H 

2.5.1  !! 

1.0 

17.5 

16.  5 

75.3 

47.5 

27.7  1 

.9 

19  2 

18  3 

73.2 

43. 1 

29.  7  1 

2.  .1 

2'2  4 

19  8 

72  3 

41  7 

30.6  ,1 

3  8 

24  4 

■20  6 

75  1 

4.4  2 

3'2.2  l| 

— .  2 

21  4 

21  6 

79.  3 

44  .1 

34.8  1 

-2.  1 

21.9 

24  1 

80.  1 

43  9 

36.2  ,| 

17 

24  9 

23  2 

79  9 

42  3 

37.6  il 

2  3 

2.1  1 

23  3 

84  3 

44  8 

39  5  ! 

1  6 

27  0 

25  2 

90  2 

49,0 

41.2  1 

2.5 

26.  7 

26  2 

93  8 

50.6 

43.2  j| 

.6ea.sonaily  ailju.-'ted  annual  ruti'S 

3  I’l 

21.  9 

22  3 

62  3 

43  1 

39  1 

19 

24  5 

22  5 

63-  7 

4i  6 

3'.>.  1  I 

1.9 

25.8 

23.9 

84  2 

44  6 

.39  5  1 

1,7 

26  0 

24.3 

67.4 

47  0 

40  4  '■ 

.9 

21  7 

24  8 

89  4 

48  7 

40  7 

2  6 

27,6 

21  1 

69  1 

48  8 

40.7  , 
41  1  " 

2  3 

27  6 

21.3 

HI*  9 

48,  8 

26  9 

25.  5 

91  9 

49  6 

42.3, 

18 

26  7 

24.9 

93  4 

.10  6 

42.9  II 

2  8 

26  7 

2.5.9 

93  2 

51  0 

42.1  1 

2  3 

20  4 

27  1 

94.  1 

50  7 

4:1.4  II 

3.0 

'29  9 

26.9 

94.5 

50  2 

44  4  I 

(lros.s 
private 
pr(KlUft  * 


171.5 


I. 13.7 
14Z0 
119.4 

II. 1.0 

125.  1 

I.3«.  7 
156.6 
167.  H 
156.0 
172.  1 

186.  1 
216.0 
234.8 
246.  4 
2.59.  8 


2.17. 0 
2.52.  7 
259.  6 
270.  3 
268.7 


293.3 
311.  1 

320.4 
336.2 
330.8 


,360.  4 
368.  2 
375.  4 
367.9 
394.8 


405  2 
412  1 
437.7 
4.1.5.  1 


396  9 
406  1 
414  f. 
426.6 


430  7 
430  6 
4.36.3 
441  2 


447.9 
411  6 
417.  0 
404. 0 


'  K(.r  explati.ition  of  ionvi  r6ioii  of  (.^tiIIlateo  in  curri  iil  pricis  to  fliost  in  1914  iiriie);.  sx'e  {’..s’.  Jucome  aiui 
(’’ifoiii,  ,4  Siii>ittt  mrni  to  the  Surrey  of  Current  f’tiiinert,  19.56.  See  Talile  C  6  for  iniplieit  price  deflators. 

’  r  or  1929  45,  net  eximrls  of  koo<1.s  and  .serviee.s  and  net  foreiRti  invo.stnient  have  heen  equated,  .since  fcreipn 
net  transfers  hy  iloverntnent  were  neRligihle  during  that  perioij. 

4  .Net  of  Iloverntnent  sales. 

•  liross  national  product  le.s,s  roin|6'nsation  of  general  governnient  einployee.s;  he.,  gross  product  accruing 
from  domestic  hiisiness,  households,  and  institutions,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*  I’ri'limlnary  estimates  hy  Council  of  Kconoinic  Advisers. 

•Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  1960. 

.8ouree:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  notctl). 
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Table  C-4. —  Gross  national  product  by  major  type  oj  product,  1947-f'r3 
(Hillions  of  dollars) 


Year  or  quarter 

Total 

gross 

na¬ 

tional 

I>rod- 

uct 

Final 

sales 

Inven¬ 

tory 

change 

Tota 

(ioods  0Ut|lUt 

1  lurable 

g(H)dS 

-Nondurable 

g<8)ds 

V3 

o. 

V. 

C 

Total  goods 

Final  sales 

>» 

fc- 

c  u 

s| 

>  ^ 

Total 

Final  sales 

Inventory 

change 

Total 

Final  sales 

Inventory 

change 

P.M7 . 

234  3 

234  8 

-0  5 

143  8 

144  3 

-0  5 

47  4 

40  0 

1.4 

9*>.  4 

98.  2 

-18 

71.  8 

18.7 

iy4s . 

2.59  4 

254  7 

4  7 

1,57.0  1.52.3 

4.7 

49.  S 

48  9 

.9 

107.  2 

103  4 

3  8 

78.  1 

24  .3 

1949 . 

258  1 

2td.  1 

-3  1 

149  3 

1.52.  4 

-3.  1 

47.9 

49.  9 

-2.1 

101.5,102.4 

-1.0 

S3.  6 

25. 2 

19.W . 

2S4.  r. 

277.  8 

0.  s 

lfK3.  0 

1,50.8 

0.8 

ro  .  7 

56.7 

4.0 

102.9 

100.  1 

2.S 

89.8 

.31.2 

19.'il . 

0 

31H  7 

OT^s 

1952 . 

347  (1 

343  9 

3  1 

198.  2 

195.  2 

7.V  fi 

74!  5 

1,2 

I'.^’.O 

rjn.  7 

1.9 

112.3 

.30  4 

1953 . 

3rK5  4 

,3i,4  9 

.  4 

200.  9 

200  4 

.  4 

79.  8 

7H.  9 

.  9 

127.0 

127.  5 

-.  5 

119.5 

39. 0 

3l>3  1 

394.  8 

-l.tl 

197.  4 

l'.t9  0 

-1.0 

71.0 

74  1 

-2. 5 

12.5.  9 

12.5. 0 

.9 

124.  1 

41.0 

397  5 

391.7 

5  8 

217.2 

211.  4 

.5.8 

84  3 

hi.  3 

3. 0 

132.  9 

130  2 

2.7 

133  4 

40.9 

419.  2 

414  5 

4.  7 

21*7. 

.'■2;4  0 

4  7 

89.  t. 

N>.  7 

2.  h 

138  1 

130.  2 

1  8 

143  3 

48.2 

19.57 . . 

442.  8 

441  2 

Id 

2;i8  2  230.  tl 

1.0 

94,  5 

93. 4 

1.0 

143  7 

143  2 

.  s 

^^4  .*> 

.50  1 

lk*>s 

4S2.7 

470,  1 

fi  fi 

2.50.  0 

244. 0 

f).  6 

95  0 

91..*) 

.15 

1,52  5 

3  1 

17.5  8 

56.3 

I'tfiO . 

5(r2. 11 

499  1 

3.  5  257.  I 

2.53  7 

3  5 

90  5 

94  2 

2  3 

100  0 

1,59.5 

1  1 

Ihh  s 

W  7 

I9fil  . . . 

518  2 

51*1  3 

1  9 

2.59  1 

2.57.  3 

1  9 

•43  4 

93  8 

-  4 

105  7 

103.  5 

9 

2t»l  4 

« 

196i  . 

.5.54  9 

549  3 

5  5 

278.  3 

1*72  K 

5  5 

104  4  101  5 

2  9 

173  9 

171  3 

2.0  214  5 

02 1 

19fi;i  1 . 

58.5.  0 

.580  3 

4  7 

201.7 

28*1.  9 

4.  7lI11.7iIO'.l.  8 

1.9 

179.9 

177.  1 

2.  h 

228  0 

05. 3 

Soiksonally  adjikslt'd  annual  rates 


1901:  I . 

.500  4  .504.7 

1  1 

-  4  3  248  5  2.52  8 

-4  3 

S4  0 

90  0 

1  1 

-6  0'l0e4.  5  102.  2 

1  1 

2.3  195.3  .Vi  7 

11 . 

512  5  511  4 

1  I  2.55  7  2.54  0 

I  1 

90  5 

92.  1 

-1.5  105  2 

102  5 

2  \99  1  y  7 

Ill . 

IV.. . 

.521.9  518.3 
.537.8  .V9).  5 

3  5  201  1  2.57  0 
7.  2  271.  2  '20)4.  0 

1 

.3  5 

90  4 
1(02.  9 

W  3 
1* 

2. 0 
4.7 

104  8' 10.3  .3 
lfv8.  3  10)5.  8 

1.5 '201.. 5  .59  2 

2.  5 '205.  7  Oh  1.9 

190)2:  I . 

.'M4  5  .V30  3 

8  1  270.  3  208  1 

8  1 

104.8 

99  9 

4  8 

171.  5 

108  2 

' 

3  .3  209.  0  .59  2 

11 . 

,5.52  4  540  0 

0.  5  277.  2  270.  7 

0  5 

l)r2  9 

99  9 

3  1 

174.2 

170.  8 

3  4  21.3  5  01  8 

. 

.5JiO  8  5.N3  1 

3  0  '278.  4  274  8 

3  C 

105  1 

102. 0 

2  f) 

173.3 

172  1 

1  2  21.5  2  o;n 

IV . . 

.  2  .^*(1.2 

4  0  281  4  277  4 

4.0 

KM  8 

10.3 .5 

1 .3 

170.0 

174  0 

2.  0  '220.  2  03. 6 

1W3  I... . 

571  8  5<V'  0 

5.  1  JM).  S  2SI .  7 

5.  1 

107.  ^  KHV  3 

1 1 

179  4 

17,5  3 

4  o'2'22  5  02. 5 

II . 

579  0  575  4 

4  3  ■.'89  8  285  0 

4  .3  1I  '2.  0  109  0 

3  0  177.3 

170.  0 

1  .3  220  .5  03  3 

1”  -  . 

.588  7  584  5 

4.  2  4  288.  2 

4  2 

III  8 

110.0 

1  8 

180  7 

178,3 

2  4  2'29  0  00  7 

IV  1 . 

04)0.  0  .594.  7 

5.  3  297.  7  292.  3 

.5.3^11.5.2  113.  4 

1.8 

182.5 

178.  9 

3,0|2;u.5|  0.9 

'  Pielimitmry  (‘stirnates  by  rouncil  of  Economic  Advisers. 
XoTE.— Data  for  AUiska  and  Hawaii  inclu'lod  bepinninR  19f>0. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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1  Tabu 

C-5 

. —  Gross  national  product  by  major  type  of  product, 

[Hillious  of  dollars,  19.54  prices) 

in  1954  prices,  1947  63 

1 

1  ^'car  or 

1 

Total 

cross 

iia- 

1 

! 

Final 

— 

Total 

(lor  Is  output 

I  iiirahle  Rixids 

Nondurable  rik  ds 

Serv- 

Con¬ 

strue- 

lirod- 
iict  i 

IchaiiKc 

I 

Total  Final 
Roods  .SillcS 

Inven-  , 

tory  Total  ^  'j' 

ctiaiiKe'  ’ 

In  ven- 
tory 
cllaiiRe 

Total 

Final 

sales 

Inven- 

P»ry 

chaoRe 

tion 

1H47 . 

■2H  J  3 

3S3  4^  -01 

ira  .3 

ua  4 

-0  1  .5.5  3  51  3 

15 

107  5 

109  3 

-1  6 

94.  7 

■34.3 

IWh  . 

-•93  1 

3,H6  7  4  4 

167  7 

Ukt  4 

4  4  55  1  .54  6 

.  H 

113  3 

103  3 

3  5 

97  3 

2^.  2 

imst . 

7 

396  3  -3  6 

it>‘j  a 

165  9 

-HU  MU  Ma 

-2  4 

110.  5 

111  6 

-12 

loo  7 

39.  7 

I'.i.SO . . 

3IK  1 

310  9  7  3 

1 77.  6 

170  t 

7  3  65  s:  61  (V 

4  3 

113  3 

109  4 

2  9 

105  0 

.35  4 

1H,M . 

341  K 

;t;t3  1  9  7 

191. 7 

133  0 

97:  74  6  67  4 

7 1 

117  I 

114  5 

3  6 

114  3 

:i6  0 

,  1«.V2 . 

.3,^3  h 

3.V)  9  3  6 

i;*6.  3 

191  3 

3  6  '  75  1  73  9 

I  3 

131  3 

130  3 

1  5 

119  3 

:i6, 9 

iy,Vt  . 

;4l  '>9  0 

:91H  5  .  5 

307  7 

■307  3 

5  3<|  H  79  3 

I  0 

1  36  9 

137  4 

-  5 

1  .’’l 

33. 3 

IHM . 

36.3  1 

364  3-16 

197  4 

199  0 

-1  6  71  6  74  1 

-3  5 

135  9 

1-3.5.  0 

.9 

134  1 

41  6 

1  D.W  . 

393  7 

3S6  6^  6  1 

316  9 

310  3 

6  1  3:1  1  .30  1 

3  0 

1:43  3 

i:io  7 

3  1 

1.30  2 

45  6 

1  lU.Vi . 

41 K)  9 

;t96  4  4  5 

SJI  4 

317  0 

4  5  34  9  33  3 

2  7 

i:9i  5 

1.34  7 

1  3 

i;4.5.  5 

4:1  9 

1  iii.'i;  . . 

4('S  6 

4>X'>  9  1  6 

333  4 

3-31  7 

I  6  35  5  31  5 

1 0 

1 37  9 

137  3 

.  7 

141  2 

44  0 

1  iy'kS  _ 

401  3 

403  3  -  1  5 

311  5 

313  1 

-1  5  71  7  71  1 

-3  4 

l.;'.t  3 

l:(9  0 

3 

145  3 

44  5 

1  1U.VJ  . . 

4  JS.  6 

4.>3.  7  5.  9 

SIS.  s 

'SSJ  it 

:  9  33. 9  30  0 

3  0 

115  9 

143.0 

2. 9 

151  4 

43.3 

1  I<KiO  ..  ,  . 

439  9 

4.36  3  3  1 

333  0 

SSi  9 

3  1  34  3  33  3 

2 1 

14^  3 

147.7 

1 1 

1.53.  3 

43  1 

1  1«61  . 

447  7 

4460  17 

333  3 

331  5 

1  7  31.3  31  6 

-  a 

1.51  9 

149  3 

20 

165.  3 

49  2 

G  1W.‘  . 

474  S 

4.'0  1  4  3 

349  1 

344  4 

4  3  910  33  5 

2  fi 

153  1 

1.55  9 

2  2 

174  4 

51  4 

1  . 

491  0 

4S3  6  4  4 

1» 

3.W.  1 

1  4  97  3  95  6 

1 

1.7 

11.3,3 

159.  5| 

2.  H 

130.  7 

53.  3 

.Seasonally  adjusteil  mnual  rates 

1  I%l  1 

434  0 

4.37.6  -3  6 

■33;t  9 

■337  5 

-3  6  i  73  3  739 

-57 

1,V).  7 

143  6 

2 1 

163,  2 

47.9 

B  “  - 

443  4 

443  3  1.3 

ito  4 

■339  3 

1.2  7h  M  H()  1 

-1 3 

151  6 

149  2 

2  5 

164  3 

43.6 

I  - 

4,'4)  4 

447  3  3.1 

3.34  7 

3;tl  6 

3  1  3.3  7  31  9 

13 

151,0 

149  3 

1 3 

166  1 

49  6 

IV,., 

46.1  I 

4.56  3  6  3 

343.  3 

•3;i7.  5 

6.  3  39.  7  35  6 

4  0 

1.54  1 

151  3 

2  3 

16>3,  5 

.50  3 

1%-'  I ,... 

467  S 

460  7  7. 0 

347.  5 

■340.  5 

7  0  91.2  37  1 

4  1 

l.V.  3 

1.53  4 

2  9 

170  9 

49  3 

11 ... 

474  0 

4t.3  .3  5.  7 

343  5 

■343  3 

5  7  39  6  36  9 

2  7 

153  3 

1.5,5.  9 

•39 

174  2 

51  3 

HI... 

47.S,  6 

473. 7  3  9 

343.  3 

345  9 

2.9  91  4  39  3 

1.57  5 

1.56.7 

.  3 

174  3 

53  0 

IV... 

4H1.4 

473  0  3.  4 

351.7 

24fi.  2 

3  4  91  9  90  7 

12 

1,59  3 

1.57.6 

2  3 

177.  5 

53  3 

1963  I  .... 

4>v'i  3 

430  4  4.9 

3.56  4 

251  4, 

4  9  94  0  93  0 

10 

163  4 

1,53.  4 

3.9 

177.3 

51.2 

4S9  4 

43.5  6  3.  H 

357  3 

■3.54. 0 

3  3  97  3  95  2 

2.5 

160  0 

1.53.  3 

13 

IHO  3 

51  4 

0  III... 

49.5  1 

491  I  4  0 

3.59.  3 

255.  8 

4  0  ,  97  1  95  5 

1.6 

163  7 

160  4 

2.3 

131.3 

.53  5 

f.  IV 

503.3 

497.  3  .5.  0 

3t»4.  3 

2.59.  2| 

5.  0  ;  100.  2,  98  6 

1.6 

164  1 

((  ■>0  6 

1 

3.5 

13:1.  0 

.55.0 

'  For  explanation  of  conversion  of  estimates  in  current  prices  to  those  in  prices,  see  C.S.  Income  and 
Output,  .d  Supplement  to  the  Survei/  of  ('urrent  Husinett,  19SN. 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  llawaii  included  U'ftinning  1960. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 


Table  C— 6, —  Implicit  price  deflators  Jot  qioss  national  pioJuct,  1929-6.i 


(IrxU’x  nuniltors,  lOM^lOO] 


Year  or  quarter 

Oriiss 
national 
|<ro<1- 
uet  ' 

Personal  eonsuni|itlon 
exiHTiditnres 

!  Gross  private  dnIne^ 

I  in  vest  Hunt  ■ 

i*.ic 

Total 

1 

niir- 

able 

i;oo<l« 

Non¬ 

durable 

(!<H>dS 

1 

Services 

New 

Total 

eonstrui 

It.'Sl- 

dential 

non- 

farm 

I’tUjn 

Other 

'ilUITv’  j 

«liirahlf 

TIUl'l 

1929 . 

57.4 

61.6 

62.0 

57.7 

66.8 

41.7 

41.8 

41.6 

52  5 

1930 . 

55.4 

59  0 

60.5 

.54.8 

64  2 

40  0 

40  8 

.39.7 

:wi  5 

Ift31 . 

49  9 

52  6 

.V3.  5 

46  9 

60.3 

,36.  5 

37  1 

36.  2 

47  9 

1932 .  . 

44  9 

46  5 

47.0 

40.  0 

.5.5.3 

31  1 

31)  I 

31.7 

45  5 

1933  . 

44  2 

44  8 

46  1 

40.3 

,50.7 

31  2 

29  8 

.31  9 

43 1 

1934 . 

46  9 

47.6 

4.8.8 

45.3 

50.7 

33  3 

3.3  1 

;t3.  4 

45  9 

193.'> . 

47  4 

48  6 

47.9 

47.  2 

50  9 

31  1 

32  6 

3,5.  4 

45  6 

laie . - . 

47.  7 

49  1 

47.9 

47  4 

51.9 

34  8 

34  .3 

35  2 

45  1 

U)37  . 

49.  5 

.50  9 

■SO.  3 

49.  1 

.*>3  H 

1938 . . 

48,  7 

49  8 

.50.8 

46  7 

54  5 

39.  1 

39  2 

39  1 

M)  2 

1939 . 

48.  1 

49.2 

50  2 

4.5.8 

54. 5 

39.0 

39.5 

.38  4 

49  4 

1940 . 

48  9 

49  7 

.'lO  .  7 

46.  4 

.54.8 

40  1 

40  9 

.39  1 

50  6 

1941 . . 

.52  9 

.V3  1 

54  8 

,50  5 

.56,8 

4.3  4 

4  4  6 

42  2 

54  n 

1942 . 

59  6 

.59  5 

64.  2 

.58.  8 

.59.  8 

47.6 

47  7 

47.6 

1943 . 

64  9 

6.5  0 

70  3 

6.5.  8 

62.  8 

,ViO 

51  4 

54  0 

1944 . 

66.5 

68  6 

78.7 

69.  5 

6,5.5 

56  3 

.56  2 

3 

59  3  1 

194.‘> . 

1  6S  0 

71.0 

82.8 

72.2 

67  1 

,57.8 

60  0 

t> 

6)  n 

1946  . 

74.  6 

76  5 

82.0 

78.  H 

71.  1 

63.  7 

65  .3 

62.6 

fA\  7 

1947 . 1 

83  0 

84  6 

88,  4 

88.  7 

76.8 

76.6 

78  4 

74.8 

1948 . 

88.  5 

89.  5 

92.  4 

94  0 

81.7 

K5  9 

88  6 

S3  1 

S3  1 

1949  . 

88.  2 

88.7 

93.5 

90  9 

83  6 

84.3 

85.9 

82.6 

87  (1 

lOriO . 

89  5 

89.9 

94.6 

91. 4 

85,9 

88.3 

90.9 

8.5  1 

89  0 

1951  . 

9»V2 

96  0 

101. 1 

99.0 

89.8 

9.5  3 

97.5 

9.3  1 

1952  . 

98  1 

9S  0 

102.  2 

]0()  1 

93  6 

19.53 . 

99  0 

99  0 

99.4 

99  7 

97.7 

100  1 

101  3 

98  9 

99  n 

1954 . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loo.  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

loo  0 

101 2 

100  4 

100  1 

99  5 

101.7 

103.  1 

163  0 

163  2 

l(r2  6  1 

19.56 . 

104.6 

102 1 

101  3 

100  9 

104  1 

109.8 

109  0 

no  7 

109  0 

1957 . 

108.4 

105  1 

104.7 

103  9 

107.0 

113  5 

1112 

115.7 

115  7 

19.58 . 

no  8 

107  3 

104.9 

106,3 

109  4 

114  2 

111  2 

117  6 

118.9 

1959 . 

1  112.6 

108.  5 

106.3 

106. 0 

112.  5 

116  8 

114  3 

120  I 

121.4 

19G0 . .  ..  ' 

114.2 

no.  1 

106.3 

107  4 

111  8 

118  4 

115  5 

121  6 

121  « 

1961 . 

115.7 

111.0 

105.  3 

108  3 

116.  1 

119.7 

115  9 

1'23  8 

121  3 

1962 .  . 

116  9 

in  9 

105  9 

109.2 

117  3 

121  1 

117  1 

125  9 

121.0 

1963 «  ... 

118.7 

113.4 

105.8 

110.4 

119.7 

123.5 

119  2 

128.8 

121.1 

1961;  I . 

115  3 

110.8 

105.0 

108.5 

115  6 

118.9 

114  4 

123  4 

1217 

II . 

115.6 

110.8 

105.  4 

108. 1 

116.0 

119  6 

115  9 

123  5 

121.5  1 

Ill  . 

115  9 

111.0 

105.  6 

108.2 

116  3 

120.0 

116  5 

124  0 

121  3 

IV .  . 

116.1 

111.2 

105.2 

108.4 

116.7 

120.  2 

116  6 

124  4 

1-20  9 

1962:  I  . 

116.4 

111  4 

105.7 

108  8 

116.7 

120  3 

116  0 

125  1 

120  8 

11 . 

116  6 

111.7 

106.3 

108.9 

117.0 

120.8 

116.9 

125.4 

121.5 

Ill  .... 

117. 1 

112  0 

lOA  0 

1(H)  2 

117  fi 

IV . 

117.4 

112.4 

105. 6 

109.9 

118.0 

121.7 

117.6 

126.7 

120  3 

1963;  I . 

117  8 

112  9 

105.3 

110.2 

118.9 

122.2 

117.7 

r27  .  4 

120.7 

II . 

118  4 

113.2 

106.2 

no  2 

119.4 

122.7 

118  6 

1'27.  9 

121.3 

Ill  . 

118  9 

113.6 

106.0 

no,  5 

120.0 

124  2 

119.9 

1'29.  6 

121  2 

IV  > . 

119.4 

113.9 

105  8 

no  8 

120.7 

124.6 

120  5 

129  9 

121  3 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabik  f'i-f). — Implicit  price  deflators  for  gross  national  product,  1929-63 — Contlniird 
(Index  numlxTS.  19M-100) 


Kxi)()rls  ;ind  imports  of  (lovernmcnt  purchases  of  Roods 
RCMxls  and  services  '  and  services 


Year  or  rjuarter 

Exports 

Imiiort.s 

1  otal 

KpdiTal 

State  and 
local 

Hr.N . 

63  1 

.17  3 

4.1.8 

44  5 

46  1 

I9.KI  . . - . 

,V>  0 

48  9 

44  9 

41  8 

41  1 

ISttl . - .  . 

43  2 

39  7 

42  7 

41  7 

43  0 

ItffJ  - - - - - 

3<i  2 

.3  2  .3 

.39  4 

38  2 

39  7 

litU.  . 

;ti  2 

29  3 

40.  .3 

38  3 

41  1 

li«4 . 

43  0 

33  H 

42  9 

43  2 

42.8 

19.11 . . 

44  7 

36  0 

4.3  4 

4.3.  7 

43  3 

Kitl . . 

46  0 

;i6  9 

44  0 

46  9 

42  2 

19.r  .  .  . 

48  9 

41  1 

4.1  1 

47  3 

43  8 

19.18  .  . . . 

46  5 

3M  0 

44  .1 

46  I 

43  4 

19.19  -  .  . . 

46  9 

38  6 

44  2 

46  8 

42.7 

1940  . 

11  2 

40  9 

4.1  2 

47  0 

43  9 

1941 . 

.VI.  I 

43  0 

51.9 

5.1  1 

46.2 

1942  . 

r>4  9 

48  9 

.19  6 

61  4 

49  8 

194.1  ...  .  . 

r\8  1 

.11  3 

64  3 

6.1  6 

,12.7 

1944 . - . 

73  3 

.13  3 

ta  4 

t  V4  3 

,14.6 

194.1  .  . 

75  .1 

.17  4 

63  2 

63  9 

.17  4 

1941.  ...  _ _  _ 

HU  8 

6.1  5 

69  4 

73  0 

63  0 

1947 . .  .  . 

•.«  4 

79  7 

76  4 

80.  8 

71.5 

1948  _ _  .  .  _  _ 

98  6 

Ml  3 

H2  0 

84  4 

79  3 

1949 .  .  . . 

92.  7 

82.0 

85  I 

88.0 

81  7 

19.K) . . . 

90  3 

H7  H 

86  .1 

89  6 

83  7 

1911 . 

lo;)  3 

l<r2  8 

91  .1 

98.7 

90  2 

1912  . 

KKI  0 

102  8 

97  8 

99.2 

94.8 

19M  .  . 

lOI  0 

9K  2 

98  3 

98  6 

97.5 

1914 . 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19.11 . 

100.7 

99  9 

103  .3 

104  1 

102.2 

191fi  . 

103  4 

101  8 

109  2 

109.  7 

108.6 

1917 . 

107  4 

ia3  2 

114  6 

114  9 

114  2 

1918 . .  . . 

105.  9 

99  2 

117.9 

118.3 

117.3 

19,19 . 

104.3 

98  2 

121.4 

122.2 

120  3 

19«) . 

iai  5 

100  .1 

124.  7 

12,1.  5 

123.8 

mi . 

107.7 

99.2 

127.9 

127  9 

127.9 

19fi2 .  ... 

107  1 

99.7 

129.7 

127  4 

132  3 

19fi3«  ..  . 

106.8 

99  9 

133.4 

131.  I 

136  1 

19r.l  I  . 

106  1 

99  1 

127  3 

128  4 

126  1 

II  . 

108  2 

98.6 

127.6 

128  1 

127.0 

Ill  . 

107  8 

99.  I 

128  2 

127  8 

128.6 

IV . 

108.8 

99  8 

128.4 

127  .  2 

129.9 

I9I.2  I 

108  4 

99  2 

128.7 

126  9 

130.9 

II  .  . 

106.8 

100  0 

129  1 

126.9 

131.7 

Ill  . 

106  4 

99  8 

130  1 

127.9 

132.8 

IV . 

106.8 

99  9 

130  8 

128  2 

133.8 

1963:  I  . 

106.8 

99.9 

131  6 

129.6 

1.34  0 

II  .  ... 

106  8 

99  9 

132.9 

130.4 

13,1.9 

Ill  . 

106  8 

99.9 

1.33.7 

131  0 

136  8 

IV  > . 

106.8 

99.9 

135.5 

133.7 

137.6 

'  S*’pirute  deflators  are  not  available  for  total  Rross  private  domestic  investment,  change  in  basiness 
Inve  ntories,  and  net  exports  of  Roods  an<l  services. 

For  explanation  of  conversion  of  estimates  in  current  prices  to  those  in  1954  prices,  .see  V.St.  Income  and 
A  Supplement  to  Ike  Surtej/  of  Current  liuiinese,  1958. 

’  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  19fi0. 

Source:  De|>artment  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C.-7.— Gross  national  product:  Receipts  and  expenditures  by  major  economic  groups, 

1929- 


[lUIIlons  of  (lolliirsl 


Year  or  (inarter 

IVi  sons 

Hiisiness 

International 

Dis- 

IK>S- 

able 

IKT- 

soiial 

liieoiiie 

Per¬ 

sonal 

eon- 

sump¬ 

tion 

c\- 

[M'ud- 

iluies 

^  *  *^"1  ( iross 

sonul 

TT’i 

(inss 

privale 

do- 

nie^tie 

ilUe'l- 

ineiit 

1  xis'ss 
of  re- 
(S'il'ls 
or  in- 

\est. 

nieiit 

1-) 

I'or- 
eien 
net 
trans¬ 
fers  by 
Kov- 
ern- 
ineni » 

.Net  e» 
am 

Net 

exisirls 

isirts  0 

1  sir  \  its 

Ki- 

IK'rts 

poods 
■s  J 

Iin- 
pi  iris 

Kxei  ss 
of 

Iraii'- 
fers  or 
net  ej. 
isiif. 

m29  . . 

S3  I 

79. 0 

4  2  115 

16  2 

-4  7 

(’) 

0.  s 

7.0 

6.3 

. 

74  4 

71  0 

3  4  s  s 

10  3 

-1  5 

(b 

.  7 

5  4 

4  S 

.  ; 

1<)31  . 

63  s 

61  3 

2.  S  2 

/*.  '1 

-  .3 

(b 

.  2 

3  6 

.3  4 

_  0 

I "32  ...  . 

4^  7 

19  3 

— .  fi  2  7 

•1 

is 

(b 

.2 

2 

2. 3 

_  2 

1>)33 . 

45.  7 

|i;  4 

— .  2 

1  4 

12 

(b 

2  4 

2 .3 

-.2 

ty3i  . 

b'Z  0 

1 . 9 

.1  4  9 

2. 

2  0 

(’) 

.  4 

3  0 

2  5 

-  4 

1935 . 

.59,3 

56  3 

2  0  6  3 

6.3 

.  1 

(b 

-.1 

3  3 

3  3 

.1 

193fi .  . 

tWi  'J 

.3  6  ,  6  .5 

S.  1 

-1.9 

(b 

-.  1 

3  5 

.1 

1-37 . 

71  0 

'■.7  3 

.3  7  7  .  H 

11.7 

-4  0 

(b 

.  I 

4  Ti 

4  5 

-  1 

19.3S . 

7 

i  \  *\ 

11  7.S 

6.  7 

1  2 

(b 

1 1 

43 

3.2 

-1 1 

1939  . 

70  4 

»'.7.  ti 

2  '•  S  3 

9.3 

-10 

(b 

.  9 

4  4 

3.5 

—  y 

1940  .  .  . . . 

76.  1 

71  9 

4  2  10.  4 

13  2 

-2  S 

(b 

15 

5. 4 

.3  8 

-1,5 

1941  _  .  . 

93  0 

SI  9 

11.1  115 

IS  1 

-  1’..  r» 

(b 

1  1 

6.  0 

4  H 

-1.1 

1942  . 

117.5 

7 

27.  S  14  1 

4 .3 

(b 

-.2 

4  9 

5.  1 

1943  . 

133  5 

100  5 

33  0  16  3 

5  6. 

10. 7 

(b 

—  2  2 

4  5 

6.  s 

2  2 

1944  . 

146  S 

109  S 

36  9,  17  2 

7.  I 

10. 1 

(b 

-2 1 

5  4 

7  5 

2 1 

1945  . 

1.50  4 

121.7 

2s  7  '  15  6 

10.  4 

5  2 

(b 

-1.4 

7  4 

8. 

1.4 

1940  ..  _  .. 

1144.  6 

I  r.  1 

13  5  13  1 

2s  1 

“I*  i 

0  3 

4.  9 

12.  s 

7.  9 

-  \  fi 

1947 . 

170  1 

16*  4 

4  7  is.  9 

31  5 

-12  6 

.1 

'» 0 

17.9 

S.  9 

-S  9 

194H  . . 

ls9  3 

17S  3 

no  26  6 

4.3  1 

-16  5 

1  6 

.3  5 

1 1  .5 

11  0 

-1  9 

1949  .  . 

1S9.  7 

is]  2 

.H.  5  27. 

33  0 

-5.  4 

3  2 

3  s 

14  0 

10  2 

5 

1950  . 

207  7 

19.5.0 

12.6  27.7 

50  0 

—  22 

2  s 

.  0 

1.3  1 

12.5 

2  2 

1951  . .  _ _ 

227.  5 

17.7  .  31  5 

,56  3 

-2L  S 

2  1 

2  4 

17  9 

15.5 

—  2 

1952  . 

23>«  7 

21‘*  H 

is  9  33  2 

49  9 

-16.  6 

1  5 

13 

17.4 

16  1 

.  2 

1953  .  . 

2.52  5 

232  6 

19  s  313 

50  3 

-16  0 

16 

-  4 

16  6 

17.0 

1954 . . 

256.  9 

23s  0 

is  9  1  .35  5 

is.  9 

-13  4 

1  4 

I  0 

17.5 

16.5 

.  4 

1955  . . . 

274  4 

0 

17.5  .  42  1 

6.3  s 

21  s 

1  .5 

1  I 

19  4 

18.3 

.4 

19.56  . .  . 

2<.i2.  9 

23  0  '  43  0 

67.  4 

-24  3 

15 

2  9 

23  1 

20  2 

-1 ,5 

1957  . 

.30S.  h 

2s  5  2 

23  6  ;  45.  6 

66  1 

-20  5 

I  5 

9 

2«  ».  2 

21  .3 

-3  5 

195S . 

317.9 

29.1  2 

24  7  44s 

56  6 

-  11  9 

13 

1. 2 

22  7 

21  5 

1 

19.59 . 

337.  1 

313  5 

23  6  51  3 

72  7 

-21  4 

15 

-.8 

22  9 

23  6 

2  3 

1960 . 

349.  9 

32N  2 

21  7  .50  7 

71  S 

-21  1 

r> 

3  0 

26  .3 

2.3  3 

-I  4 

1961 . . . 

3<V4  4 

.3:i6.  S 

27.  r.  .^»()  s 

69.  0 

-IS  2 

16 

4  4 

27.5 

23  I 

1962. . . . 

3M  4 

3.55.  4 

29  1  .57.6 

7S.  S 

-21  I 

1  6 

.3  S 

2S  9 

25  1 

19<'.3  • . 

402.  6 

373  2 

21*.  1  « m  r» 

S2  3 

*  -  21  7 

1  7 

4  4 

;in  6 

26.2 

Seasonally  a<ljustrd  annual  rales 

U<61:  I  . 

3.55  3 

330  7 

i 

24  51  4S  0 

.59  6 

-11  6 

1  6 

.5.4 

27  5 

T2  I 

-3  s 

If  . 

362  0 

.3:44  9 

27  1  !  .'41  H 

I'O  6 

-1.5  S 

15 

4  3 

26>  5 

22  2 

—  27 

Ill  . 

367.  2 

.337  9 

29  2  51  1 

72  0 

-20  9 

1  5 

4  I 

27  S 

23  7 

— 2.*^ 

IV . 

373  1 

34.3  K 

29  3  .'41  5 

77.  6 

-24  1 

1  6 

4.0 

2S  3 

24  2 

-2  4 

1962:  I  .  . 

377.  3 

.34s.  H 

2S  .5  ,56  6 

77  .3 

-20  7 

1  S 

.3  3 

27.  9 

24  6 

-1 4 

n  . 

3S2  7 

;i52.  9 

29  S  .57.2 

79.  6 

-22  4 

1  5 

4  4 

29.  .*) 

25  0 

-.3  0 

Iff . 

3S6  5 

3."^>.  7 

29.  7  '  57  4 

7H.  9 

-21.5 

15 

4  1 

29  4 

25  3 

-  2, 

IV . 

391  4 

362.  9 

2S  5  1  .59.  4 

7H  h 

-19  5 

15 

3  3 

2S.  8 

25  5 

-1 7 

1963:  I  . 

3!*4.  5 

367  4 

27  1  ‘  .59  3 

77.  K 

-IS  5 

1  5 

3  6 

2S  6 

24  9 

-2  2 

II  . 

400  0 

370  4 

29.6  1  ,59. 6 

SO  7 

-21  1 

I  S 

4  8 

30  7 

25.9 

-3 1 

HI  . 

404  4 

374  9 

29  .5  .  61  9 

tsl  7 

-21  9 

1  7 

4  3 

31  4 

27.1 

-2  6 

IV  ‘ . 

411.3 

3h0.  0 

31.3  j  (•) 

87.0 

(') 

2.0 

5.0 

31  9 

26.9 

-3.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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I’Ani.K  CI-7.  —  Crofs  national  product:  llfcnpts  and  fxprndituref  hy  major  economic  groups, 

P)2<)  — C’oiitintifd 

[lUlIions  of  ilollars) 


(}o\rniiiif>nt 


Heccipts 

j  F.xix'nditures 

1 

Sur-  i 
d>lus  or. 

1 

.8tatls- 

Oross 

!  riik- 

V**ar  or  quarter 

1  Net 
re¬ 
ceipts 

1  Tax 
!  and 
non¬ 
tax  re- 
i-eiiifs 
or  ac¬ 
cruals 

Trans- 
1  fers. 
Inter¬ 
est, 
and 
sut>- 
j  si  dies  • 

1  Total 

1  ex- 
iliemli- 
tiires 

Trans- 
1  fers, 

1  inter- 
1  est, 
and 
siib- 
jsidies  • 

1  deficit 
l(-)  on, 
linconu  1 
ami 
prorl- 
uct 
ac¬ 
count 

_ 

'  tieal 

1  dis- 
1  crep- 
j  ancy 

1 

1  i,rod- 
'  uct 
'  or  ex¬ 
pendi¬ 
ture 

ia'’9  . 

9  5 

11.3 

1.7 

8  5 

10.2 

17 

!  '■" 

!  104.2 

0.3 

104.4 

H  9 

10.  H 

18 

9  2 

110 

IK 

1  -  3 

'  92  1 

-I  0 

91  1 

i'i;ti . 

6  4 

9  5 

3  1 

9  2 

12  3 

3 1 

1  -2.8 

75,  4 

.  H 

76  3 

6  4 

8  9 

2  5 

8  1 

10  6 

2  5 

.57.  7 

.  H 

,58.  5 

6  7 

9  3 

2  6 

8  0 

10.7 

2  6 

-1 4 

!  ,55  0 

.  9 

,56.0 

1«14 . 

7  4 

10.5 

3  1 

9.8 

12  8 

3  1 

1  -2.4 

1  64  2 

.  7 

6.5.0 

pat . 

8  0 

11  4 

3  4 

10  0 

13  3 

3  4 

1  -20  i 

1  72  7 

-.2 

72  5 

19,16  . 

8  9 

12  9 

4  1 

11.8 

15.9 

4  1 

-.3.0  i 

1  81, 6 

1. 1 

j  82. 7 

19.17 . 

12  3 

15  4 

3  1 

11  7 

14  8 

3  1 

.6  , 

,  91  0 

-  2 

1  90  8 

19.19  . 

11  2 

15  0 

3  8 

12.  8 

16  6 

3  8 

1  -1  6 

1  84,  8 

.  5 

1  85  2 

I'.W . 

112 

15  4 

i  4  2 

1.3  3 

17.5 

4  2 

!  -2 1 

89  9 

1.2 

1  91  1 

I'.Uii . 

13  3 

17.  7 

1  4  4 

i  > 

18  5 

4  4 

-  7 

'.*9.  H 

.8 

1  100.6 

1941  . 

21  n 

2^  0 

1  4  0 

24  8 

28  8 

4  0 

-.3  8 

'  125.4 

.4 

'  1Z5  . 8 

l'H2 . . 

28  .1 

32  6 

!  4  3 

.59,  7 

64  0 

4  3 

-31  4  1 

160.0 

— .  K  ‘ 

'  159  1 

l'*4;i  . 

44  4 

49  2 

4  8 

1  88  6 

93  4 

4  8 

-44  2 

!  194  2 

-1  7 

1  192  5 

1944 . 

44  6 

1  51  2 

6  5 

1  96. 5 

103  1 

6.5 

-51  9 

1  208  6 

2  8 

!  211.4 

194.1 . 

4.1  1 

•M  2 

10  1 

82.9 

92  9 

10  1 

1-39.7 

2IHI  1 

4  5 

21.3  6 

1946 . 

34  6 

51  1 

16  5 

1  ;«>.  5 

47  0 

16  5 

4.  1 

208  6 

2  1 

210.  7 

1947 . 

41  6 

.57.  1 

15  4 

1  28  4 

4.1  8 

15  4 

1  13.3  i 

2.30  7 

,3.5 

2.34  3 

IW  . 

42  8 

59  2 

16  5 

34  5 

51.0 

16.  5 

8.  2 

260.3 

H 

2,59  4 

im9 . 

37  0 

.56  4 

19  4 

1  40.2 

.59.5 

19  4 

-.3.  1  1 

257.5 

.5 

258,  1 

1950 . 

47  2 

69  3 

22  1 

39,0 

61  1 

22  1 

8  2 

!  285  3 

7 

284  6 

1951 . . . 

66  6 

K5  5 

18  9 

60.  5 

79.4 

IK  9  1 

6  1  i 

'  327.  7 

1 2 

329.  <1 

19,52. . 

72.2 

90  6 

18  4 

76  0 

94.4 

18  4 

-3  9  i 

1  .345  6 

1  4  : 

.347.0 

19,53 . 

75,7 

94.  9 

19.2 

82.  8 

I  102.0 

19.  2 

-*  *  i 

.16,4  1 

1  .3  j 

36v5.4 

1954 . 

68  5 

90.0 

21.5 

75  .1 

'  96  7 

21 5 

-6,7 

1  362  3 

.9 

.163  1 

19.55  . 

78,  4 

101.4 

23  0 

75  6  1 

98  6 

23.0 

2.9 

i  .396  5 

1,0  1 

397  5 

19.56 . 

84  2 

109.  5 

25  3 

7^.0 

104  3 

25  3, 

5,  2  1 

!  421  6 

-2  t 

419  2 

1957 . 

87  5 

116  3  1 

28  7 

86  5  1 

115  3 

2K  7 

1.0  1 

443  4 

-.0  ' 

442  8 

19.5S .  . 

82  0 

11.5  1  I 

33  1  ; 

ai  5  ! 

1'26>  6 

33 1 

-11  4 

446  0 

-15 

444  5 

19.59 . 

95.7 

130  2  ' 

34  4  1 

97.2 

131  6 

.34  4 ' 

-1.5  i 

48.5  7 

-3  0 

7 

19tin 

lai,  5 

140  6  , 

37.1  1 

99.6 

1.16.  7  1 

.37.1 1 

3  9  ' 

'  .50,5.6 

-3.0 

.502.6 

107  9 

4''»  9  1 

—  4  7  ' 

1  f>2f>  1 

—  1  9 

51K  2 

1962  . 

113  0  1 

1.56,8  i 

4.1,8  1 

117.0 

100.7  1 

43.8 1 

-3  9 ' 

'  5.V3.  7 

-1.8 

yA.  9 

1963  *  . 

M  il  .  4  , 

•ifrft  8  ' 

45  3 ; 

125.  1  1 

170.5  1 

45.3 1 

-1 7 

•.588.  3 

‘-3.3 

585.0 

Sca.sonally  adjusttHi  annual  rates 

1961  I  . 

98  4 

1.18.7  1 

40  .3  ! 

104  7  ' 

14.5.1  ' 

40.3 1 

-6  4  1 

,  .503.2  1 

-2.8 

.500.4 

11  . 

ini  4 

144.0 

42  6 

106.8 

149  4  1 

42.6 

-.5  4 

1  51.5.7  1 

-.3  2 

512.  5 

lU . 

103.  9 

146  6 

42  7 

107.  9  , 

1,50.6  1 

42  7 

-4  0  , 

.523.6 

-1.8 

521.9 

IV . 

109.  5 

152.6  I 

43.1 

112.3  i 

1 

1.55.4 

4.1.1 1 

-2.8  1 

i  ^■'1 

.0 

.537.8 

196,2  I  . 

109.7 

1.53.5 

43  9 

1 

115  1 

1,59.0  ! 

43  9  ■ 

-5.4 

,54.5.4  : 

-.9 

."44.5 

11 . 

113.6 

1.56.7 

43.1 

11.5  5 

l.W.  6  1 

43.1 1 

-1.9  1 

1  .5,54.9 

-2.5 

.5.52,  4 

Ill . 

114  0 

1.57.3 

43  3 

117.  0 

1641.2  i 

4.3 .3 

-.3.0 

.5.59,  4 

-2  6 

.556.  8 

IV . 

114  8 

1.59.7  : 

44  9 

1'20.  2  1 

16.5.1  1 

44.9 

-5  4  ; 

567.  1 

-1.9 

56,5.2 

196;i:  1 

*  118  8 

164.0  1 

4.5.2  ! 

123.0  ! 

16,,8.  2 

4.5.^ 

-4.2 

.574  1 

-2  .3 

.571  8 

11.  . 

122  5 

16,7.  2 

44.7  i 

1'23  8  ' 

168.  ^ 

44. 7 

-1,3  i 

,58.3.  8 

-4  1 

579.6 

Ml  . 

12.5.  1 

170.  1  1 

4.5.0  i 

12.5.7  1 

170.7 

45  0 1 

-.6  , 

5ai  1 

-4  4  1 

.588.  7 

IV  •  . 

(•) 

(•)  j 

46.5 

128  .0  ; 

174.5 

46.5  1 

(•)  1 

(•) 

(•)  i 
1 

600.0 

'  I’ndistributeil  oorixinUe  proflis.  coriiorale  invpiuory  valuation  acljiistnient,  capital  consumption  allow¬ 
ances,  and  pxopss  of  waup  accruals  ovpr  dishur.spmcnts. 

•  For  lt)29~45,  foreiun  npt  transfers  by  (lovernmcnt  were  iipplipiblp;  therefore,  for  that  period,  net  exports 
of  poods  and  services  and  net  foreipn  investment  have  bt'en  euuated. 

•  Government  transfer  payments  to  persons,  foreipn  net  transfers  by  Oovernment,  net  interest  paid  by 
government,  and  subsidies  less  current  stirplus  of  Oox-ernment  enterprises. 

‘  1‘reliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Kconomic  .Advi.sers 

•  Data  for  con>orate  jiroflts  are  apiiroxlmatlons  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  data  for  fourth  quarter  are  not 
available.  .Ml  other  data  Incoriioratinp  or  derlve<l  from  these  figures  are  correspondingly  approximate. 

'  N’ot  available. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Jfawall  included  beginning  1960. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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'I'ABi.t  C.’-8.—  Gross  pruate  anl  goifrmnent  product,  in  current  and  liHi.i  prices, 

I  Millions  of  iinll:irs| 

I  llir>3  prices  * 


Year  or  fitmrlcr 


Current  prices  | 

Total  dross  laivate  proilin  t  '  ‘  dross  j  Total  '  dross  iTlvate  proilin  t  '  |  drovs 


na¬ 

tional 

prod¬ 

uct 

Total 

Karin  t 

Non- 

farm 

crii- 

incnt 

prod¬ 
uct  5 

iia- 

ttoiml 

prcxl- 

lUt 

Total 

Karin  > 

Non- 

furm 

cm- 

nicnt 

piod- 
uct  I 

1929  . 

164.  4 

100.  1 

9.8 

90.3 

4  3 

214  2 

198  3 

1,5.8 

182.  5 

15  <1 

1930 . . 

91.  1 

86.  6 

7.  7 

78.8 

4.5 

194.  6 

17.8  0 

14  5 

li'21  5 

16  6 

1931 . 

76.3 

71.6 

6.2 

65.  4 

4  7 

1.80  3 

163  4 

16  9 

146  .5 

li,  9 

1932 . 

58.  5 

.54.0 

4  4 

49.  6 

4  4 

1.53.8 

i;»7  2 

15  9 

121  .3 

16  .5 

1933 . 

56.0 

51  3 

4  f> 

46.7 

4  7 

149  9 

i:t2  2 

1.5  7 

116  5 

1;  7 

1934 . 

6,5.0 

59  4 

43 

55.  1 

5.6 

ltd.  2 

143  7 

13.0 

l:i0.  H 

'20  5 

1935 . 

72.5 

ft 

6  9 

59.6 

5.9 

179  8 

1.58  0 

15  8 

142  ’ 

21  9 

1936 . 

82.7 

7,5.  5 

6  3 

69.  2 

7  3 

204.  9 

179.3 

13.  5 

lt  s5  7 

'•*  7 

1937 . 

96.  8 

83  9 

8.  1 

75.8 

6  9 

21,5.6 

191  4 

16  9 

174.5 

21  2 

193S . 

8.5  2 

77.  r> 

6  7 

70.9 

7  6 

206.  3 

180  1 

17. 1 

163  0 

1939  . 

91  1 

83.5 

6.  5 

77.0 

7.  0 

2'23  2 

196  7 

17.  1 

179.7 

.'6  4 

1940  . 

100.6 

92  8 

6  8 

86.0 

7.  H 

242.  0 

21  4  8 

16.  8 

198.0 

•>7  •) 

1941  . 

125.  8 

)U\.  4 

9  1 

107.  0 

0  4 

2.S1.  S 

2J7  0 

1942  .  . 

1.59.  1 

144  0 

13  4 

i:io.6 

15  1 

323  2 

27.1  9 

19.  6 

254  3 

49  3 

1943 . 

192.  5 

167.  0 

15  3 

151.7 

25,  6 

Ik'd.  4 

287  1 

18  0 

2t'i9  1 

77  .1 

1944  . 

211.4 

179.  2 

15  7 

163.5 

32.  2 

;49l  1 

.301  7 

18  4 

28.1  3 

89  3 

1915 . . 

213  6 

178  4 

16.2 

162.2 

:i.5.  2 

;t8;t  1 

2<i5  6 

17  4 

278  2 

sT  6 

1946.... . 

210.7 

189.  9 

19  3 

170.  7 

20  7 

ltd  0 

286  1 

17  6 

2UH  5 

45  9 

1947  . 

234.  3 

217.6 

20.  7 

196  9 

16  7 

3:11  3 

29t'>  .3 

16  2 

280  1 

35  0 

194S . 

2.59  4 

•242.  0 

23.  8 

218.2 

17  4 

344  4 

3 

1.8  5 

200  iS 

35 1 

1949  . 

258.  1 

238.7 

19  3 

219.  4 

19  4 

345.  5 

;i08  8 

17  6 

■291. 2 

i0».  ^ 

19,50 . 

284,  6 

263.  8 

20.  5 

243.  2 

20  8 

374  0 

.3.3.5  9 

IH  0 

.317  4 

:6  1 

1951 . . . 

329.  0 

301.7 

23  6 

278  2 

27.  3 

404  9 

357  6 

17  .3 

340.  .3 

47  :i 

19.52 .  . 

347,  0 

316,0 

22.  8 

293.  2 

31.0 

420  8 

.OiO-  K 

18  0 

;!51.7 

51.  n 

19.53 . 

36,5  4 

3;i3.  6 

20  9 

312  7 

:<!.  H 

440  1 

is  7 

1954  . . 

36,3.  1 

330.  8 

20.  3 

310.5 

32.3 

431  4 

381  7 

19.  5 

362.  2 

19  « 

19.55 . 

397.  5 

3'sl.  5 

19  6 

343  9 

34.0 

4i’d  9 

41-5  3 

20.  5 

;t9  4  8 

49  5 

19.5»> . 

419  2 

382  8 

19.3 

3f>3.  5 

,3'.  4 

474.7 

424  4 

20  1 

404  4 

f»0  2 

1957 . 

442.  8 

403.8 

19  4 

384.  5 

38.9 

48;i  9 

4:i2  8 

19  8 

413  1 

51  1 

19.58 . 

444  5 

402.  6 

21.3 

381.2 

42.  0 

470.  7 

425.  .3 

■20  0 

405  2 

.51  4 

19.59 . 

4,82.  7 

438.  6 

20.  0 

418.6 

44  1 

508.  4 

4  Vi.  4 

19  9 

4  16  5 

51.9 

19<VI . 

502.  6 

1,55  3 

20  ‘i 

434  4 

47  3 

.521  3 

46,8  0 

2t)  0 

417.  1 

53  3 

1961 .  . 

518.2 

467  4 

21.2 

446  3 

.51 1.  8 

.5:11  2 

476  4 

20  0 

4  55.  5 

5l  .8 

1962 . 

.554.  9 

.500  3 

21.6 

478.7 

M  0 

.56:4,  6 

506.  4 

21 0 

48.5  4 

.57.1 

1963  » . 

585.0 

.5-26.  7 

21. 4 

,505.  3 

,58.  3 

.58,5.  0 

.52t>.  7 

21  4 

.505.  ;i 

.5s. :! 

Seasonally  adjusted  annii  d  r.iic.s 

1961:  1 . 

5(Kt.  4 

451  1 

(•) 

(*) 

19  3 

514  9 

4''iO.  9 

(•) 

(•) 

51  n 

11  . 

512.  5 

462  4 

(•) 

(•) 

,V)  1 

526.  0 

471.  7 

(*) 

(•) 

54  .3 

HI . 

,521.9 

470.  8 

t‘) 

(«1 

51  1 

534  5 

479  5 

(') 

1'1 

II 

IV  . 

5.37.8 

485  3 

(•) 

(•) 

.5  2  5 

,549.  5 

4il.'i.  5 

t*i 

(•) 

.*•»;.  (1 

544  5 

4*N).  K 

O') 

(«) 

.*13  7 

555  2 

(«) 

9 

If  . 

5.52  4 

498.  2 

(•) 

(•) 

51  2 

562  2 

r»o.v  n 

(*) 

(') 

.'■.7.  j 

HI . 

5,56  8 

SI^.O 

(») 

(*> 

.54.  8 

5^>4.  0 

5417.  4 

(•) 

(•) 

.^7.  2 

IV . 

.Vi5.  2 

.509  5 

(•) 

(•) 

55  7 

571  4 

511  1 

(') 

t‘) 

57  2 

1963:  1 . . . 

571  8 

51,5.0 

(«) 

(•) 

.5*>  8 

575.7 

518.  1 

(') 

1‘) 

.57.fi 

11 . 

.579.  6 

52-2.  0 

(') 

(•) 

,57.6 

580.  8 

7 

(•) 

(•) 

,5s  1 

HI . 

588.  7 

,5:10.  2 

(•) 

(«) 

58  5 

587.  5 

529  0 

(•) 

(•) 

.5s  5 

1\  ‘  _ 

600.0 

539.  7 

(•) 

(•) 

60  3 

59.5.7 

.530  ,8 

(‘j 

(•) 

>  dross  national  irrodlltl  less  eoinpeiis^ition  of  general  poverninent  einiiloyi'cs,  i.  e.,  pross  jiro'lin  I  aeerniiif 
from  domestic  business,  housr-holils,  and  institutions,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  worhl. 

*  See  Surrru  of  Current  Jiniiiiem,  ()etol>er  l»,^^,  for  description  of  series  and  estimates  in  current  and  con¬ 
stant  prices  amt  implicit  deflators  for  1910-57. 

*  Includes  conUMOisation  of  peneral  povernment  employees  and  e.xclildes  eomiK’n.sation  of  employees  in 
povemment  enterprises,  dovernment  enteri)rises  are  thosr'  npencies  of  povernnient  whose  oj)eratine  rests 
are  at  least  to  a  substantial  extent  covere<l  by  the  sale  of  pmxis  and  services,  in  contrast  to  thejpeneral  activi¬ 
ties  of  government  which  are  financed  mainly  by  tax  revenues  and  delit  creation,  dovernment  enter¬ 
prises,  in  other  words,  conduct  operations  e.s.senfially  commercial  in  charai  ter,  even  though  they  perform 
them  under  governmental  aust)ice.s.  Tlie  Most  Oflice  and  public  twwer  systems  are  tyineal  examples  ol 
government  enteriirises.  On  the  other  hand.  State  universities  and  public  parks,  where  the  fees  ami  ad¬ 
missions  cover  only  a  nominal  part  of  operating  costs,  are  part  of  general  government  activities, 

*  See  footnote  1,  Table  C-2. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advi.sers. 

*  Not  available. 

Note. — Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  19t)0. 

Sources:  Dciiartment  of  Commerce  and  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers. 
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I’abi  K  C-9. —  Per  tonal  comumpiion  expenditures,  192^-63 


(Klllions  of  (lolliirM) 


Durable  goods 

Nondurable  gootls 

Services 

Year 

or 

quarter 

B 

P  » 

£2 

2  = 

1  i 

i  ^ 

*3 

0 

H 

a 

0 

H 

i 

5 

3 

0 

c 

S 

L 

H 

c  ^ 

=5 

3 

V 

|l 

^  X 

a 

c 

* 

0 

« 

Q, 

c 

7 

V 

5 

c 

c 

0 

’0 

7 

c 

r 

t 

3 

H 

c 

I'.tay 

79.0 

.... 

3  2 

4  N 

1  2 

37.7 

19  5 

9  4 

I  N 

7.0 

32.  1 

11.  4 

1 0 

2.f. 

u.o 

HKW  .. 

71  0 

2  2 

3  y 

I  1 

34  0 

IN  0 

N.  0 

1.7 

6  3 

■29  N 

11.0 

3  9 

0  •} 

12.7 

IWtl  .. 

)  d  :< 

.S  5 

1  t. 

3 1 

.  y 

2H  y 

14  7 

ti  9 

15 

5.  7 

•26.  9 

10.  .3 

3  5 

19 

11.  2 

49  3 

3  ii 

y 

2 1 

.  ti 

•22  N 

n  4 

5  1 

15 

4  N 

■2^2.  9 

9  0 

.311 

1  ti 

9  3 

IW3  .. 

40  4 

3  .'> 

1 1 

1 9 

.  5 

22.  3 

10  9 

4  6 

1.  5 

5  3 

■20.  7 

7  9 

■2.8 

1  5 

8  5 

1M4. 

.M  9 

4  2 

1 4 

2  2 

.  ti 

2ti.  7 

r2  2 

5  7 

1  6 

7.  2 

21. ti 

7.  ti 

3.  0 

I  fi 

8.  N 

.Vt  li 

.1 1 

1 9 

2  ti 

2^t  3 

13  ti 

6.  0 

1.7 

7.9 

21  9 

7  6 

.3.2 

I  7 

9  4 

H2  r, 

t>  3 

2. 3 

3. 2 

.  H 

32  N 

1,5.2 

ti.  ti 

19 

9  1 

Zt  5 

7. 9 

.3  4 

1  9 

10.  3 

»i7.  ‘A 

»  ■*  y 

2  4 

3 11 

Id 

35  2 

Iti  4 

6  N 

2 1 

9  N 

25.  1 

8.  4 

2.  0 

11  I 

IWS. 

td  *i 

7 

1  r> 

3 1 

.9 

34  0 

15  6 

ti  s 

■2 1 

9  5 

25,  0 

H  H 

3.6 

I  9 

10  7 

llCiH 

t\7  (■* 

«.  7 

3  5 

1 0 

35  1 

1.5.  7 

7.  1 

2  2 

10  1 

2^>  S 

9. 0 

3.8 

20 

11.0 

I'.MO. 

71  9 

7  S 

3  9 

1  I 

.37.2 

Itl.  7 

7.  4 

2  3 

10.  N 

2fi  9 

9  3 

4  0 

2  1 

n  4 

I'Ml.  . 

HI  M 

y  7 

3  4 

49 

1  4 

43  2 

19  4 

N  H 

2.  ti 

12.3 

29  0 

10  0 

4  3 

2.  4 

r2  .  3 

in  12  . 

H\i.  7 

7  y 

.  7 

4  7 

1  f. 

51  .3 

2:t  7 

11  (1 

2 1 

14  5 

.31  5 

10  N 

4  N 

2  7 

13.  I 

I'd.i 

HX)  .'■» 

»V  fi 

,  H 

3  9 

1 9 

.59  3 

27,  S 

13  4 

13 

16  7 

34  7 

11  .3 
119 

5.  2 

.34 

14.  7 

in44 

1(»9.  S 

»i  h 

H 

3  N 

2.  2 

65  4 

30  ti 

14.  ti 

14 

IN  7 

37.  7 

.5.9 

3.7 

16.  .3 

im.i  .. 

121  7 

S  1 

I  0 

4  ti 

2  5 

73.  2 

34  1 

16  5 

1  N 

•20  N 

40  4 

12  4 

ti  4 

4  0 

17.5 

IMfi  .. 

H7  1 

I.V9 

3  9 

H  7 

3  3 

N4  N 

40  7 

IN  2 

3.0 

Z2  9 

46  4 

13  S 

6.  7 

5. 1 

20.  8 

1M7... 

ir..v  4 

20  1. 

ti  3 

no 

3  4 

93  4 

45  N 

IH.  H 

3  6 

2.5.  2 

51  4 

1.5,  6 

7  4 

.5.5 

23.  0 

IWS  .. 

17S  :i 

22.  7 

7  4 

119 

3  4 

‘»s  7 

4S  2 

20  1 

4  4 

■26.0 

.5t>.  9 

17.  6 

7.9 

6  0 

2.5  4 

IMtf... 

1M.2 

24  (1 

9S 

11.5 

3. 3 

9t  i  6 

4li  4 

ly.  3 

50 

■25.9 

U).  0 

19.3 

N.  4 

6.  I 

26  2 

III.VI  .. 

in:)  0 

30  4 

13  0 

14.0 

3  4 

99  N 

47  4 

19.  6 

5  4 

27.4 

64.9 

21  2 

9  .3 

6  3 

■28.  1 

IMM 

X 

lit. 

14  2 

.3.7 

no  1 

.5.3  4 

21  1 

6.  0 

•29.  5 

70  2 

23.2 

10.  1 

ti  9 

■29.9 

1952... 

219  h 

29  I 

Ill) 

14  I 

3  y 

1 1,5. 1 

.V5  N 

21.9 

ti.  7 

30  7 

75.  ti 

25.4 

10.  N 

7. 4 

32.  0 

1»A3... 

32  9 

It  II 

14  7 

4 1 

IIN  0 

.5ti  ti 

21  9 

7  5 

31  N 

N1  N 

‘27.5 

11.7 

8.  0 

:44  .  6 

I9M.. 

•23N  0 

32  4 

13  4 

14.  S 

4  3 

119  3 

57  7 

21  9 

S  ti 

31  7 

N6  3 

■2.*  1 

12.  1 

7.9 

37.  1 

IWAI... 

2.'i»V  9 

3'*  t. 

IS  3 

Ui  ti 

4  H 

124  N 

/>y  2 

23.  4 

H.  N 

33  4 

92.  5 

3ti.  7 

13  5 

8.3 

39.9 

inv.... 

y 

3h 

15.  H 

17  4 

.53 

131  4 

62.  2 

24.  5 

9  6 

3.5.  2 

100  0 

32  7 

14  8 

8.  ti 

43.  8 

l'.«7... 

2 

40  4 

17  I 

17  4 

5.  s 

137.  7 

ti5  2 

■25.  4 

10  4 

3tl  7 

107.  1 

.3.5.  2 

1.5.8 

9.0 

47.0 

■^x\.  2 

37  3 

13  9 

17  4 

fi.O 

141  6 

67.4 

25.  7 

10  .5 

.3N.  0 

114  .3 

.37  7 

16.9 

9  2 

.50.6 

I9.i«  .. 

:ii;i.  5 

43.  ti 

IN  1 

IN  9 

6.6 

147.1 

.6  1 

27.5 

n  1 

40.  5 

r2-2. » 

39.6 

18  1 

10.0 

5,5.  1 

I'JfiO  . 

:v.N  2 

44  9 

IN.  N 

19  1 

7  1 

151  N 

69.  7 

2N.  1 

11.7 

42.  .3 

131.5 

41.9 

19.5 

10.7 

.59.  5 

IWl 

N 

43.  fi 

17.  1 

19  2 

7  3 

1.55  1 

70  9 

2N  6 

119 

43  N 

13N  0 

44  1 

20.4 

10.7 

62.8 

IH'i2.  . 

list,.  4 

4H  2 

20.  4 

20  2 

7  ti 

ltd  4 

73  6 

■29  N 

12  3 

4.5.  N 

145  7 

46,  6 

21.  5 

113 

66.  2 

IWsI*... 

373.2 

.51.5 

•22  3 

21.3 

7.9 

167.2 

7.5.  5 

30  3 

1.3.0 

48  3 

1.54.5 

49  2 

22.  6 

r2. 1 

70.6 

Sfiisotially  utiiiiial  nitrs 


1961: 

I . 

:«o.  7 

41.2 

1.5  7 

1 

18  3 

7.2 

1.53.9 

70.5 

28.2 

11.9 

43.  3 

1.3.5.  6 

4.3.3 

20.0 

10.7 

,  61.6 

11 . 

:m.  9 

1  43  1 

16.  7 

19  1 

7.3 

154.  6 

70.  8 

28.  2 

11.7 

4.3.8 

137  3 

43  8 

20  4 

10.6 

62.6 

m... 

337,9; 

43  9 

17.  0 

19.61 

7.3 

155.3 

71  0 

28.  ti 

11.9 

43.  8 

138.8 

44  4 

20.6 

10.7 

63.  1 

iv--i 

343.8 

46  4 

18.9 

20,0 

7.5 

1.56.9 

71  2 

29.3 

11.9 

44  5 

140.  6 

45.0 

20  8 

10.8 

63.9 

1962; 

I  ...J 

348  8 

47.3 

19.7 

20.  0 

7.6 

1.58.9 

72.  21 

■29.7 

12.  1 

44.9 

142.6 

4.5.6 

21.3 

11.  1 

64.6 

11 . 

352.  9 

47.  .5; 

20.  1 

19.8 

7.6 

ItiO.  6 

73.3 

■29.5 

12.2 

4.5.6 

144  8 

46.3 

21.5 

11.3 

65.7 

HI—. 

3,56.  7 

47.7 

19.81 

20.  3 

!  7.6 

16‘2.  5 

74  3 

29.9 

12.3 

46.  0 

146.6 

46.  9 

21.5 

11.  4 

66.8 

IV.... 

3li2.  9 

60.  5 

22.2 

20.6 

7.7 

163.6 

74.4 

29.9 

12.6 

46.7 

148.9 

47.6 

21.8 

11.6 

67.9 

1963: 

367.  4 

50.  6 

2-2. 0 

20.  9 

7.7 

165.3 

74.8 

30.  2 

12.8 

47.6 

151.4 

48.2 

22.2 

11.8 

69.2 

li . 

370.  4 

61.0 

2‘2.3 

20.7 

8.0 

165.  9 

75.2 

■29.7 

13.0 

48.0 

1.53.  5 

48.8 

22.4 

12.  1 

70.2 

HI.... 

374.9 

60.8 

21.6 

21.3 

8.0 

168.6 

7.5.9 

30.9 

13.  I 

48.7 

1.55.  5 

49.5 

22.8 

12.2 

71.0 

IV  t... 

380.0 

63.6 

■23.2 

2‘2.3 

8.0 

168.8 

76.  1 

30.5 

1  13.2 

49.0 

167.6 

60.2 

23.0 

12.4 

72.1 

'  Quarterly  data  are  estiinatea  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
’  Includes  standard  clothiny  i.s.sued  to  military  personnel. 

•  Includes  Imputed  rental  value  of  owner  occupied  dwelliuts. 

‘  I’relimlnary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Dawall  Included  beginning  1S60. 
S^ooroe:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-10. —  Gross  pnvate  domfstic  inieitmtnt,  192*) 


[Itilliuns  of  dolhirs] 


Total 

Fixed  Investment 

Change  in  busines.s 
inventories 

gross 

New  construction  > 

Proilu<’<‘rs*  thirable 

Year  or 

equipment 

quarter 

tic  in¬ 
vest¬ 
ment 

Total 

Resi¬ 

dential 

Other  • 

Total 

Non¬ 

farm 

Farm 

Total 

non¬ 

farm 

Total 

Non- 

farm 

Farm 

Total 

Non¬ 

farm 

Farm 

16.2 

11.6 

8.  7 

3  6 

5.  1 

1  8 

0.3 

5.8 

5  2 

0.6 

1.  7 

1  8 

-0  2 

. 

19;W . 

10.3 

10  6 

6  2 

2  I 

4.  I 

.3.9 

.  2 

15 

1  0 

s 

-  1 

-  1 

-  3 

1831 . 

5. 1 

6.  S 

10 

1  6 

•2  1 

2  .3 

.  1 

2  8 

■2.6 

.3 

-1  3 

-16 

3 

1932 

9 

3  .1 

1.9 

.ft 

12 

12 

(>* 

1  6 

1  4 

.  1 

-2  ft 

-2  6 

(’) 

19:i3  ..  . 

4 

3  0 

11 

.5 

1.0 

1  1 

.9 

(>) 

1 

ft 

1  .1 

.  1 

-1  6 

-1  1 

-  3 

1931 . 

2  9 

10 

1.7 

.6 

1  0 

2  3 

2.  1 

.3 

-1  I 

-I  3 

193,**  . 

6.3 

5.  4 

2.3 

1  0 

1  .3 

12 

1 

3  1 

2  7 

.  4 

.9 

.  4 

.1 

1931) . 

S.  4 

7  1 

3  3 

1.  ft 

1.7 

1  6 

1  2 

3  6 

.  5 

1  0 

2.  1 

-1  1 

1937 

11  7 

9  5 

4  4 

1.9 

2.  .1 

2  3 

■1 

1  1 

4  5 

ft 

2  2 

1  7 

5 

193,S. . 

6  7 

7  6 

1 II 

2  0 

1*  0 

1  8 

2 

3  6 

.3  1 

.  5 

-.9 

-1  0 

.  1 

1939 . 

9.  3 

8.9 

1.  8 

2  7 

2  1 

1  9 

2 

1  2 

3  7 

5 

.4 

.3 

.  1 

1910 . 

1.3.2 

11.0 

.15 

3  0 

2  5 

o  7 

.  2 

.1  5 

19 

.6 

2  2 

1  9 

3 

1911 . 

IH.  1 

13  6 

6  6 

3  .1 

3  I 

2  8 

.3 

6  9 

6  1 

.  8 

1  5 

1.0 

.5 

1912 . 

9.  9 

8.  1 

.3  7 

I,  7 

2  0 

1  7 

.3 

1  3 

3  7 

7 

1.8 

7 

1  2 

1943 . 

1.  6 

6  1 

2  3 

.9 

1  1 

1  2 

3 

1.0 

3  5 

.ft 

—  .  ft 

-  6 

1911 . 

7  1 

QC 

2.7 

.8 

1.  1 

1.9 

1.6 

.  .3 

5  1 

1  7 

7 

-1.0 

-.0 

-  1 

194.**  .... 

10  4 

11.  5 

3.  8 

2  7 

2.  .1 

.  3 

7  7 

6  9 

- 

-I.  1 

-  6 

-  5 

191fi. . 

28,  1 

21.  8 

11.0 

1.8 

6  3 

.1. 1 

.9 

10.  7 

9  8 

.9 

6  1 

6  4 

I’l 

1917 . 

31.  5 

31  9 

1.1,3 

7.5 

7  7 

6  3 

1  1 

16  7 

11  9 

18 

ft 

1  3 

-1  8 

191S . 

13.  1 

.38  1 

19.  5 

10,  1 

9  3 

7  8 

1.5 

18.9 

16.4 

2  ft 

1  7 

;i.o 

1  7 

1919 . 

33.0 

36  0 

18.8 

9.6 

9  2 

7.  7 

1  5 

17  2 

11  1 

2  9 

-3  1 

-2  2 

-  w 

191) . 

.10.0 

1.3  2 

24  2 

14.  1 

10.  1 

8  5 

1.6 

18  9 

16.  2 

2.  7 

6.8 

6.0 

.  H 

19.11 . 

.16.3 

16  1 

21  8 

12.  .1 

12. 3 

10  1 

18 

21.3 

18.1 

•2.9 

10.2 

9  1 

12 

19.V2 . 

19.9 

16.  8 

25.  5 

12.  8 

1'2  .  7 

10  8 

1  9 

21  3 

18.  6 

•2.7 

3.  1 

2  1 

.  y 

19.13 . 

.10  3 

19  9 

27  6 

13  8 

1.3  8 

12.  1 

17 

22.  3 

19.5 

2.  ft 

1 

1  1 

-.ft 

19.11 . 

is.  9 

50.  6 

29.  7 

1.1. 1 

11  3 

12.  7 

1.  6 

•20  8 

18.5 

■2.3 

-1.6 

-2,  1 

.1 

191.1 . 

63.  8 

.18.  1 

.31  9 

18,7 

16.2 

11  6 

1.6 

23  1 

20  6 

2.5 

5,8 

5.5 

3 

19.16 . 

67.  4 

62.  7 

3.1.  .1 

17.7 

17.8 

16  3 

1  6 

27  2 

•25.0 

■2.2 

17 

5  1 

-  4 

19.17 . 

66.  1 

61  6 

36.  1 

17.0 

19.0 

17.5 

16 

•28.5 

•26.  2 

2  3 

16 

.  ft 

8 

19.18 . 

.16.6 

,18.  6 

.^1.  5 

18  0 

17  1 

15.9 

1.5 

23  1 

20.3 

2.8 

-2  0 

-2.9 

.  9 

1959  . 

72.7 

66.2 

10.  2 

22.  3 

17.9 

16  2 

1  7 

•25.  9 

•23  1 

2.9 

6.6 

6.6 

.  1 

I960  . 

71.8 

tW  3 

10  7 

21  1 

19  7 

18.0 

1  ft 

•27.6 

25.  1 

2  1 

3  5 

3,2 

3 

19t'.l  . 

69.  0 

67  1 

11  6 

21.0 

•20.  .1 

18.6 

1  9 

25.  5 

•22.  9 

•2  6 

1  9 

15 

1962  . 

78.  8 

73  2 

11  1 

•23  2 

•21.2 

19.5 

1  7 

'28.  8 

•26.  0 

■2.9 

5.5 

19 

.  7 

1963  *  . 

82.3 

77.6 

16.6 

25.0 

21.6 

19.8 

1.  8 

31  0 

■27,9 

3.  1 

1  7 

12 

.5 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1961:  I . 

59.6 

63.9 

39.3 

19,  0 

•20  .3 

18.9 

1.5 

21.6 

•21.7 

2.  H 

-1  3 

-16 

0  3 

II.... 

li6.  6 

6.1  5 

11.0 

•20.  1 

■20.8 

18.5 

2  3 

•21  5 

21  9 

2.6 

1.  1 

,  8 

.4 

III... 

72.0 

68  1 

12.6 

21  9 

■20.  7 

18  5 

•2.3 

2,1.8 

23  1 

2. 1 

3  5 

3  2 

4 

IV.... 

77.6 

70.3 

13.2 

22.8 

20.1 

18.6 

18 

•27.  1 

21.  5 

2.6 

7.2 

6.9 

4 

1962:  I . 

77.3 

69.  1 

11.7 

21  2 

•20.  .1 

19.0 

1.6 

27. 1 

21  7 

2.  7 

8.1 

7.6 

II-... 

79  6 

73.2 

11  .1 

•23  .3 

•21.2 

19  1 

1.8 

•28.  7 

25.  8 

2.  ft 

6.  5 

5.8 

III... 

78.9 

7.1  3 

16  0 

•21.  2 

21.7 

19.8 

1,9 

29  3 

26  6 

2.  H 

3ft 

2  H 

s 

IV... 

78.8 

71.9 

1.1.0 

23.7 

21.2 

19.5 

1.7 

29.  y 

•26.8 

3  1 

1.0 

3  2 

■" 

1963:  I . 

77.8 

72  7 

1.3.7 

22  7 

21.0 

19.1 

16 

29.0 

25.9 

3.1 

5  1 

13 

S 

II.... 

80.  7 

76.5 

1.1.8 

•21  8 

21.0 

19. 1 

19 

30.7 

■27  6 

3  0 

1  3 

3  6 

III... 

83,7 

79.5 

17,9 

2.1.9 

22.0 

20.2 

1.8 

31  6 

•28  8 

•2.8 

12 

3.7 

IV‘.. 

87,0 

81.6 

19.  1 

26.7 

22.1 

20.6 

1.8 

32.6 

29  3 

3.3 

5  3 

5.1 

.  3 

'  Revisions  In  series  on  new  construction  shown  In  Table  C-36  have  not  yet  t)een  incorjxirated  Into  Hipm 

*  Includes  petroleum  and  natural  gas  well  drilling,  which  are  excluded  from  estimates  In  Table  C  3n. 

*  Less  than  $S0  million. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  IdfiO. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  Cl-l  1. — Aatioml  iticomt  by  type  of  income,  1929  €3 
[IMIIlotis  (if  (IdlUirs) 


(’om- 
I6'n- 
satlon 
of  em 
ploy- 
ees  • 

Hu-  inc'S  and  pro- 
fe.s.sional  Income 
and  inventory 
valuation 
adju-'tment 

In- 

conu* 

Itont 
al  lii- 
coriH’ 
of 

I4T- 

SOflS 

Corporate  profits 
and  inventory 
valuation 
adjustment 

Year  or  (piarter 

na¬ 
tional 
in¬ 
come  ' 

Total 

In-  In- 

cotne  !  ven- 
of  tory 

unin  i  valu- 
(xir|K)  j  atlon 
ratcl  !  ad- 
enler  i  just- 
prbe'l  inent 

of 

farm 
prti- 
prie- 
tors  • 

'I'olal 

( 'or- 
IKirale 
profits 
i.efore 
taxes  < 

In¬ 

ven¬ 

tory 

valu¬ 

ation 

ad¬ 

just¬ 

ment 

.Net 

in¬ 

terest 

87  h 

51.1 

h  H 

8.  f. 

0.  1 

6  (1 

5.  4 

to  1 

9.  t. 

n.  5 

6.  4 

IVt;t() . 

75  7 

46,  S 

7  4 

f.  7 

.  h 

4  1 

4  6 

6.  6, 

.1  3 

.1  3 

6.0 

Pltl . 

59.  7 

39  7 

5  6 

5  t. 

3  2 

.1  6 

16 

-.  h 

2  4 

5.  8 

i«;t2  . 

42  .5 

31.  1 

3  4 

3  1 

.  3 

19 

2  7 

-2.0 

-3  tl 

1.0 

5  4 

19.13 . 

40  '2 

IN  .* 

3  2 

3  7 

— .  1 

2.  4 

2.1' 

-2.  0 

-2  1 

5.  0 

1934 . 

49  0 

34  3 

4  t> 

4  t) 

1 

2  4 

1. ; 

1  1 

1  7 

4  9 

.57  I 

37  3 

5  4 

5  4 

-.  1 

5  (1 

1. : 

2  9 

3  1 

-.2 

4  8 

19.16 . . 

♦V4 

42  9 

ti  5 

♦v 

-.  I 

4  0 

1.6 

.5,  0 

.5,7 

4  7 

io;t: . . 

73  t 

47.9 

7  1 

7.  1 

(*) 

f»  t 

2.  1 

2 

6  2 

(«) 

4  7 

1936 . 

67  t< 

45  ( 

6.  6 

♦>  f* 

.  2 

4  3 

2.t 

4  3 

3  3 

III 

4  r» 

1939 . 

72  6 

46  1 

7.  3 

7. 

-■  ^ 

4  3 

2.7 

5.7 

6.4 

—  •  " 

4.  6 

1940 . 

81.6 

52  1 

6  1 

R  5 

(>) 

4  6 

2.1 

9  1 

9  3 

-.  2 

4.5 

1941 . .  . 

104  7 

6.4  6 

10  9 

115 

♦V  f. 

3  .' 

14  5 

17.0 

-2.5 

4  5 

1942 .  . 

137.7 

65  3 

13  9 

14  3 

4 

10  (1 

4  .' 

19  7 

20  9 

- 1  2 

4  3 

170  3 

16  6 

17.0 

— .  2 

II  4 

5.  I 

2^1  8 

24  6 

-■I* 

3  7 

1944 . 

16-2  6 

121.3 

16  0 

16  1 

I 

1 1 .  5 

5  4 

23  (I 

2.1  3 

3.3 

194.1 - - - 

16|  2 

123  '2 

19  0 

19  1 

-.1 

11  6 

5  6 

16  4 

19  0 

.1  2 

1946  . .  . 

IHl)  \i 

II7.7 

21  3 

2.1  0 

—  1  7 

15  3 

6  2 

17.3 

22.  6 

-.5.3 

3  1 

1947 . . 

196  -2 

rj8  s 

21  4 

-1 .' 

15.5 

6  5 

2:4  6 

29  5 

-.5  9 

3  8 

1946 . . 

223  ; 

1 11 1 

22  4 

2‘2  S 

4 

17  6 

7  3 

;to.  6 

.Tl  0 

-2  2 

4  2 

1949 . 

217.7 

140  6 

2‘2  7 

22  2 

12.9 

6  .1 

28  2 

26.  4 

1.9 

4  8 

1910 .  . . 

241  9 

154  . 

2.1  5 

24  6 

-I  I 

14  1' 

9  0 

.15  7 

40  6 

-.5  (1 

5.  5 

19  .M . .  . 

im)  n 

26,  0 

2t'>  H 

-  3 

16  3 

9  4 

41  0 

42  2 

-1.2 

6  3 

1912 . .  . 

2  ‘J 

26.  9 

26.  7 

.  2 

15  3 

10  2 

37  7 

36  7 

I  0 

7.  1 

I't.sl . .  .  ... 

;4o.5 1. 

27  4 

27  r. 

— .  2 

13  3 

10  5 

37.  .1 

3  .6  .1 

-1  tl 

H  2 

1914  . .  . 

:9ii  6 

207  t. 

27  8 

27  s 

(») 

10  9 

;t3  7 

34  I 

-.3 

9.  1 

Il'Vi  2 

INM  \* 

;«i  4 

:io  6. 

- 

II  6 

10  7 

43  1 

44  9 

-1  7 

10  I 

3 '41  K 

242  5 

32  1 

lij 

-  r 

II  • 

10  9 

42  0 

44  7 

—  2  7 

117 

la.i: . 

f. 

32  7 

:«  0 

— .  3 

11  6 

II  9 

41  7 

43.  2 

-I  5 

1.1  1 

19'.S . 

.167  4 

257  1 

32  5 

32 

-  1 

13  ; 

12  2 

37  2 

37  4 

-.3 

1 1  6 

4161 

27S  f 

;i5  I 

35  2 

-  I 

11  4 

11  9 

47  2 

47  7 

-.  5 

16  4 

1  » 

414  .5 

2<.l.1  6 

.14  2 

34  2 

12.1 

12  1 

44  .5 

44  3 

.  ? 

16  1 

!'.»■.  1 

426  1 

;i"2  1 

35  .1 

35  3 

(’1 

12  6 

12  I 

43  6 

43  6 

(b 

20  0 

1962 

4. '21  7 

322  9 

;i6,  5 

:9,  5 

(•' 

i:4  3 

12  0 

47. 

i*\  8 

22  0 

1963  «. 

■  476  4 

3  40  4 

37.  7 

37  : 

(H 

12  6 

12  1 

•  51  3 

'  51  7 

-.4 

21  1 

Se  ison.illy  adju.'ted 

annual  r.iti-s 

196.1  f 

411  1 

•2.M  0 

34  2 

.14  2 

(4) 

12  6 

12  1 

;i6  6 

.16  5 

0  3 

19  1 

II  .  .  . 

4 '3  2 

:ioo  1 

;i5  0 

34  6 

0  2 

12  6 

12  1 

43  6, 

43  4 

2 

19  6 

Ill  ..  .  . 

429  0 

.104  4 

.15  7 

35  6 

-.  1 

12  6 

12  1 

44  0 

44  3 

-.3 

20  3 

IV  . 

441  0 

.1o9  9 

:4»i  3 

3*1  3 

(4) 

1.1  2 

12  ( 

is  i\ 

48  9 

-.3 

21  0 

196.2  I 

441  7 

316  0 

36  0 

:i6  1 

-  1 

13  5 

12  ( 

46,  1 

45  9 

.1 

21.2 

II 

4.52  4 

322  5 

36,  5 

;i6  5 

C) 

13  1 

12. 1 

4^  ’»  .“i 

46  7 

-.2 

21  7 

III  .  . 

4.55  5 

325  3 

:i6,  6 

30  7 

-.  1 

13  2 

12  ( 

46  1 

46.  2 

-  I 

22.  3 

IV 

462.  2 

327  7 

:ii,  9 

36  6. 

3 

1.1  4 

12.  ( 

49  3 

46  4 

.»! 

23  0 

1‘.»).1  I. 

469'.  7 

,132  0 

37  2 

37  0 

13  5 

12  ( 

46  6  46  3 

4 

23  .1 

II 

474  6 

Ills  7 

37  4 

37  5 

-  1 

12  6, 

12  i 

■Vi  1 

51  1' 

—  9 

•23.  7 

III 

4S2  0 

;i42  6 

37  6 

37  6 

(4) 

12  7 

12  1 

^2  2 

.5  2  2 

(5) 

24  3 

IV  «  .. 

(■) 

.147.  9 

;i6  4 

12  6 

1-2  2 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

25  0 

‘  Niitional  Iticoiiif  tlif  lot:il  lift  iiKMiiif  f.iriif'l  in  (iroituftioii.  It  dillfrs  from  proNS  niitloiiiil  tiroiliict 
nminly  In  lh:it  it  fxclinlfs  ilfprfflntion  chnrpf'i  and  other  allowances  for  business  and  institutional  con- 
suni|ition  of  durable  caiiital  piHids,  and  indirect  business  taxes.  See  Table  C’-12. 

>  W^ipes  and  sil  irie.s  and  su|>|ileinents  to  wapes  and  .salaries  (eniiiloyer  contributions  for  social  Insurance: 
ftniiloyer  ixintributions  to  private  iHuislon,  healtli.  atnl  welfire  funds;  conijiensatlon  for  injuries;  directors’ 
fees;  (lay  of  the  military  reserve;  ami  a  few  other  minor  items). 

•  Excludes  income  resultin';  from  net  reductions  of  firm  Inventories  and  pives  credit  in  comiAitlnp 
ncorae  to  net  .id  litlons  to  firm  inventories  d'lrinp  the  [lerlo'l.  Data  for  ISfit)  4.')  dllTer  from  tho.se  shown  in 
Talile  C-Tl  liecaii.-s'  of  revisions  by  the  l>e|>artment  of  Apriculture  not  yet  inror|iorated  into  ttie  national 
Income  accounts. 

•  See  Table  (’  c'>3  for  corporate  tax  liability  (Kederaland  State  Income  and  e.xcess  profits  taxes),  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  ami  footnotes. 

•  Iass  than  l.'io  ndlllon. 

'  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

’  Data  for  cortiorate  iirofits  are  a|>i>roxlmations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  data  for  fourth  quarter  are  not 
available.  All  other  data  IncxiriKiratlng  or  derived  from  these  flpures  are  correstiondingly  approximate. 

'  Not  avallahle 

Not*.— Data  for  .Maska  and  Hawaii  Included  bepinnlng  1960. 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-12. — Relation  oj  gross  national  product  and  national  iruome,  1929-63 
(Billions  of  dollars] 


Year  or  quarb-r 

lyess:  Capital  con¬ 
sumption  allowanctxs 

Ecpials: 

Net 

na¬ 

tional 

pro<l- 

uct 

Plus: 

Sub¬ 

sidies 

1-ess: 

Equals 

Na¬ 

tional 

Income 

dross 

na¬ 

tional 

proil- 

uct 

Total 

Depre¬ 

ciation 

charges 

Other' 

less 

current 
surplus 
of  gov¬ 
ern¬ 
ment 
enter¬ 
itises 

Indirect  buf 
taxes 

T-  Ked- 

eral 

lllftSS 

State 

and 

local 

Busl- 

ne.ss 

trans¬ 

fer 

pay¬ 

ments 

Sta¬ 

tisti¬ 

cal 

(llS- 

CTCIV 

ancy 

1029 . 

104.4 

8.6 

7,7 

0.9 

9.5.8 

-0  1 

7,0 

1.2 

5.8 

0.  6 

0.3 

87.8 

1930 . 

91. 1 

8.  5 

7.  7 

.8 

82.6 

-  1 

7  2 

10 

6  1 

.  5 

-1.0 

7,5.7 

1931 . 

76.3 

8,2 

7  6 

.  6 

68.  1 

(») 

6  9 

.  9 

6  0 

.6 

.8 

59.7 

1932 . 

.58.5 

7  6 

7  0 

.6 

.50  9 

(») 

6  8 

.9 

5.  8 

7 

.8 

42.  5 

1933 . 

.56.0 

7.2 

6.7 

.5 

48.8 

(’) 

7  1 

16 

5  4 

.  7 

.9 

40  2 

1934 . 

65.0 

7.1 

6  6 

.5 

.57.9 

.3 

7.8 

2.2 

.5.6 

.6 

,  7 

49  0 

193.5 . 

72.  5 

7.2 

6  7 

.6 

65.3 

.  4 

8  2 

2.2 

6  0 

.  6 

-.2 

57  1 

19:16 . 

82.  7 

7.5 

6.7 

.8 

7,5  2 

(») 

8.  7 

2.3 

6.  4 

.6 

1.1 

y 

1937 . 

90.8 

7.7 

6.9 

.  8 

8:1  0 

.  1 

9  2 

2  4 

6  8 

,6 

-.2 

73  6 

19.3H . 

8.5.2 

7.8 

6.9 

.8 

77  4 

.2 

9.2 

2  2 

6  9 

.  4 

.5 

67  6 

1939 . 

Ml.  1 

7  H 

7  1 

7 

.,5 

.  4 

M  4 

2 

7 

1940 . 

100  6 

8,1 

7  3 

.8 

O'’  5 

10  0 

2  6 

7.  4 

4 

.  s 

81  6 

1941 . . 

125.  8 

9.0 

8. 1 

1.0 

116  8 

.1 

113 

.3  6 

7.7 

.  5 

.  4 

lot  7 

1942 . 

1.59.  1 

10.2 

9.2 

1.0 

1 49.  0 

.2 

118 

4  0 

7.  7 

.  5 

-.8 

137.7 

1943 . 

192.5 

10.9 

9.9 

10 

181.6 

.2 

12.7 

4  9 

7.  8 

.5 

—  1  7 

170  3 

1944 . 

211.4 

12.0 

10.8 

1.2 

199.  4 

.7 

14  1 

6.2 

8.0 

.  5 

2.8 

182.6 

1945 . 

213  6 

12  5 

11  2 

13 

201  0 

.8 

15.  5 

7  1 

8.  4 

.  5 

4.  5 

Dl  2 

1946 . 

210.  7 

10,7 

9,0 

1.7 

200  0 

.9 

17  3 

7  9 

9.4 

.6 

2  1 

180.V 

i'.h: . 

234  3 

13.0 

111 

2.0 

221.3 

-.2 

18.6 

7.9 

10  8 

.7 

3  5 

ly?'  2 

194H . 

2.59  4 

1.5.5 

13  1 

2.4 

244  0 

-.2 

20.  4 

8.1 

12  3 

.  7 

— .  H 

■223  .5 

1949 . 

258  1 

17.3 

1.5.  1 

2.2 

240  8 

-.2 

21.6 

8  2 

13  5 

.8 

.5 

217  7 

1950 . 

284.  6 

19  1 

16  5 

2.6 

265  5 

9 

23  7 

9  0 

14  7 

,  8 

241  9 

1951 . 

329  1) 

?2  0 

18  8 

3  2 

307.0 

.2 

25  6 

9  i 

16  1 

1.0 

1.2 

279  3 

:«7  n 

•Hi')  ') 

19.53... . 

.36.5.4 

26  5 

23  1 

3  5 

XSH.9 

-.4 

:40  2 

11.2 

19  0 

14 

1  .3 

:40,5  6 

1954 . . 

363.  1 

28.8 

25  2 

3,6 

.334  .3 

-.2 

30.2 

10  1 

20.  1 

1.3 

.9 

301  8 

19.55 . 

397.  5 

.32  0 

27  9 

4  0 

365  5 

(>) 

32.  9 

11  0 

21. 8 

1.5 

1  0 

.^10  2 

19.5t)... . 

419.2. 

.34  4 

30.5 

3  9 

;i84.  8 

.9 

35.  7 

11  6 

24  1 

1.6 

-2  4 

3.'lO  8 

19.57 . 

442.  8 

37  4 

33.  4 

4  0 

405.  3 

1.0 

.38.2 

12,2 

26.  0 

1.8 

-.  6 

y 

19.5S...  . 

444  5 

38  6 

35,  2 

3  4 

40,5.9 

1.  1 

39  3 

119 

27  4 

1  8 

-1  5 

3', 7  4 

19.59 . 

482.7 

41.0 

37.3 

3  7 

441.7 

.4 

42  6 

13.0 

29.6 

2. 1 

-3.0 

44K)  5 

1960 . 

502.6 

43.0 

.39  1 

3.8 

459  6 

.5 

46  4 

14  0 

32.  5 

2.2 

-3.0 

414  5 

1961 . . 

518.2 

44  3 

40.  5 

3.8 

473  9 

17 

49  1 

14.2 

34  9 

2.3 

-19 

426  1 

1962 . 

554  9 

49  4 

45  3 

4  1 

505  5 

17 

5.3.0 

15.2 

37.8 

2  3 

-1.8 

■tM  7 

1963  3 . 

585.0 

51.6 

47  7 

3.9 

533  4 

.6 

56.6 

16.2 

40.5 

2.3 

*-3.3 

*  478.  4 

Sea.sonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1961:  I  . 

500.  4 

43.5 

(») 

(•) 

4,56  9 

47  1 

1.3  3 

33.7 

2  3 

-2.  H 

411  1 

11 . 

512.  5 

44  1 

(») 

(») 

4t>8.  4 

2.2 

48  4 

13  9 

34  5 

2.3 

-3  2 

4211  2 

Ill . 

521.9 

44  5 

(>) 

(»' 

477  4 

1.9 

49.7 

14  5 

35.  2 

2.3 

-1.8 

IV . 

537.8 

45.3 

(•) 

(•) 

49'2.  5 

2.1 

51.2 

15.0 

36.2 

2.3 

.0 

441  0 

1962'.  I  . 

544.5 

48.  5 

(•) 

(•) 

496  0 

2-2 

.52. 0 

15  1 

.36  9 

2  3 

-.9!  414  7 

II . 

552.4 

49.2 

(») 

(») 

503  2 

i.  7 

52.  7 

15  2 

37  6 

2  3 

-2.5 

4,52.  4 

Ill . 

5.56.8 

49.7 

(•) 

<•) 

507.  1 

14 

63  3 

15.2 

38.  1 

2  3 

-2.  6.  455  5 

IV . 

565.2 

50. 1 

(•) 

(•) 

515. 1 

1.6 

54.  1 

15  4 

38.7 

2  3 

-19 

462  2 

1963:  I . 

571.8 

50.6 

(») 

(•) 

521  2 

.7 

55  2 

15.7 

39  5 

2  3 

-2.3 

466,7 

II . 

579.6 

51.3 

f) 

(») 

5  ‘28  3 

.4 

56.0 

16  0 

40.  0 

2  3 

-4  I 

474  6 

Ill  . 

588.7 

52.1 

(») 

(») 

5.36  6 

.5 

57.2 

16.4 

40.5 

2  .3 

-4  4  482.0 

IV  > . 

600.0 

52.  7 

(•) 

(») 

547.3 

.8 

68.2 

16.5 

41.7 

2.3 

(•) 

(*) 

*  Accidental  datiiage  to  fixed  capital  and  atpital  outlays  ctianted  to  current  account. 

*  I-ess  than  $50  million. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

*  Data  (or  corirorate  profits  are  approximations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  data  (or  fourth  quarter  are  not 
available.  All  other  data  incorporating  or  derlve<l  from  these  fiKures  are  correspoudingiy  approximate 

*  Not  available. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1060. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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'I’ahi.e  C;  13. —  Relation  oj  national  income  and  personal  income,  7920-  7i3 


I  Millions  of  dollars] 


I^ss; 

rius: 

Equals : 

('orjM)- 

rulo 

Excess 

of 

wage 

ac¬ 

cruals 

over 

dis- 

burse- 

nietits 

(lov- 

Net 

Ve  ir  or 

(luarter 

•National 

income 

profits 
and  in- 
ven- 
torv 

Contri¬ 

butions 

for 

so<'i:d 

ment 

trans¬ 

fer 

in  lor¬ 
es  t 
p:U<l 

1)V 

Divi¬ 

dends 

Hiisi- 

noss 

tnins- 

f«*r 

Per¬ 
son  al 
In- 

ViilU- 

insur- 

UH'OtS 

to 

persons 

P<iV- 

pay- 

coino 

ation 

adjust¬ 

ment 

ftlice 

oni- 

niont 

merits 

nr'tt  _  _ 

S7  S 

10  1 

0  2 

0  9 

1 0 

5  8 

0.6 

85.8 

lato  . 

7^.  7 

6  r> 

.3 

1 0 

10 

.1  .1 

.5 

76.  9 

1^31 . 

7 

1  f'l 

.3 

2  1 

1 1 

4  1 

.  ft 

6.1.7 

4  2  /) 

-2  0 

.3 

1 4 

1 1 

2. 

7 

.10  1 

40  2 

-2  0 

.3 

1.1 

12 

2. 1 

.  7 

47.2 

licit. 

49  0 

I  1 

.3 

16 

12 

2.6 

.6 

,'J.6 

iitw 

IWi  . 

mt . 

.'.T  I 

2  9 

.1 

I  6 

1 1 

2.9 

.6 

ft)  2 

f4 

.1  0 

6 

2.9 

1 1 

4 .1 

.6 

66.  .1 

73  0 

6  2 

1  s 

1 9 

12 

4  7 

.  ft 

73.  9 

I'.W  . 

67  6 

4  .1 

2  0 

2  4 

1 2 

3  2 

.  1 

66.  6 

new... - 

72  H 

.1  7 

2 1 

2  5 

1 2 

3  H 

.5 

72.9 

mo 

SI  6 

9  I 

2  3 

2  7 

13 

4  0 

.  4 

7K  7 

imt 

hm  7 

14  1 

2 

2  6 

13 

4 .1 

.  5 

96.  3 

HM2 _ 

1.17  7 

19  7 

.1 .1 

2 

1  .1 

4  3 

.  .1 

123  .1 

tnw . - 

170  3 

23  s 

4 .1 

0  2 

2.  .1 

2  1 

4 .1 

.  .1 

Ml  .  4 

iwt . 

1S2  6 

2.1  0 

5.2 

3 1 

2.6 

4  7 

.1 

161.7 

Ktt.’i 

isl  2 

is  4 

6  1 

.1  6 

3  7 

4  : 

171.2 

194t> 

Iso  0 

17  3 

6  0 

10  9 

4  .1 

.1.6 

.ft 

179  3 

im:... 

I‘IH  2 

23  6 

.1.7 

11  1 

4  4 

6  .1 

.  7 

191.6 

ms _ 

22.3  .S 

.10  S 

5  2 

10  .1 

4  .1 

7  2 

.7 

210.4 

1M9 . 

.... 

217  7 

26  2 

1 7 

116 

4  7 

7.5 

.8 

206.3 

lltV) 

2tl  9 

.11  7 

fi  9 

14  3 

4  6 

9  2 

.  S 

228.  .1 

I9.M . 

279  3 

41  n 

2 

1 

116 

.1  0 

9  0 

1  0 

2.16  7 

I0'>2  .. 

2'.*2  2 

.17  7 

K  ft 

12  0 

.1  0 

9  n 

1  2 

273.  1 

lo.s;i . 

.'911  6 

.17  .1 

^  7 

-  1 

12  9 

5.  2 

9  2 

1  4 

266.  3 

. 

301  s 

.11  7 

9.7 

MO 

.1 4 

9.6 

1.3 

2K9.  8 

Ift'.'.  . 

.1.10  2 

4.1  1 

no 

16  0 

.1 4 

n  2 

1  .1 

310  2 

19V1 _ 

.IMI  s 

42  0 

12  6 

17  2 

.1 7 

12  1 

1.6 

.^32.  9 

IQ.^7 _  .  . 

.ll  H  'i  9 

41  7 

14  ,1 

20  1 

ft  2 

12  6 

1.8 

3,11  4 

loss . 

.167  4 

37  2 

14  6 

24  .1 

6  2 

12  4 

18 

,3ft)  3 

17  6 

2?).  4 

7.  1 

1.1  7 

2  1 

.36:1.9 

1900  .  _ 

414  .*> 

44  ,*> 

2<V  (y 

27  3 

7. « 

14  S 

2  2 

401,3 

1901 

426  1 

43  6 

21  4 

31  3 

7.  7 

1,1 3 

2  3 

417  4 

19IV» . 

4.1.1.  7 

47.0 

23  9 

32  .1 

8  0 

16  6 

2  3 

442  1 

196.1  1 . 

>476.  4 

>.M.3 

27  2 

.34.  6 

8.  4 

17  6 

2.3 

463.0 

Se;i.sonall.v  ailjii-sted  annual  rab 

1961  I  . 

4II  I 

36  6 

20  9 

m  4 

-  - 

1.1.0 

2.3 

406.  6 

II.  ... 

423.  2 

43  6 

21  3 

31.3 

7.6 

15.1 

2.3 

414  5 

Ill  ... 

4  29  0 

44  0 

21  6 

31.7 

7.6 

M.2 

2.3 

420  2 

iv.... 

441  0 

4  .S  6 

21  9 

3.7 

15  8 

2.3 

4  ’26  0 

1962  I  . 

444  7 

46  I 

23  .1 

32  1 

7.6 

16  2 

2.3 

4.3.3  .1 

II  . 

4.V2.  4 

46  .1 

23  9 

32  1 

7  9 

16  4 

2  3 

440  7 

Ill 

4.V*i  5 

46  I 

24  0 

32  3 

6  1 

16  5 

2.3 

444  5 

IV . .  . 

4tVJ  2 

49  3 

24  2 

33  6 

8.2 

17.1 

2.3 

449  0 

1963;  I 

7 

46  6 

26  5 

34  7 

8.3 

17.1 

2.3 

453  g 

If... 

474  6 

.N)  1 

27  0 

34  2 

8  4 

17.6 

2  3 

4.19.  9 

HI  .. 

4S2.  0 

52.2 

27  4 

34  4 

8  5 

17  6 

2  3 

461.2 

IV  t.  .  . 

(>) 

(>) 

27.8 

3.1.2 

8.5 

18.8 

2.3 

473  0 

'  I’rellralnary  estimates  bv  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

•  Data  for  corporate  profits  are  approximations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  data  for  fourth  quarter  are  not 
available.  All  other  data  Incorporating  or  derived  from  these  flKUres  are  correspondingly  approximate. 

'  .Not  available. 

Non.— Data  (or  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  1960. 
l>ource:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-14. — Sources  of  personal  income,  7929-63 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


Year  or  Quarter 

Total 

per- 

.sonal 

income 

Wage  and  salary  disbursements  ‘ 

Other 
labor 
Income ' 

Proprietors’ 
income  * 

Total 

Commo<11ty- 

producing 

industries 

Oov- 

ern- 

rnent 

nistrlb 

utive 

indus¬ 

tries 

Service 

Indus¬ 

tries 

Busl- 

ne.ss 

and 

profes¬ 

sional 

Farm ' 

1 

1 

1  Total 

j  Manu- 
1  factur- 
1  log 

1929 . 

85.8 

50  4 

1  21  5 

16.  1 

15.6 

8.4 

4.9 

0  6 

8.8 

6,0 

1930 . 

70.9 

40  2 

j  18. 5 

13  8 

14  5 

8  0 

5  2 

0 

7  4 

4  1 

1931 . 

\  6.5,7 

39  1 

1  14  3 

10  8 

12.  5 

7  1 

5.3 

.5 

.5.0 

3  2 

1932  . 

!  .50.  1 

30  5 

1  9.9 

7.7 

9  8 

5  8 

5  0 

.5 

.3  4 

19 

193;j  . 

1  47.2 

29  0 

9.8 

1  7. 8 

8.  8 

5  2 

5.  1 

.4 

.3.2 

2  4 

1934  . 

1  53.6 

33.7 

1 

9.6 

9.9 

5.7 

6.  1  j 

!  ■■* 

4  6 

2.  4 

1935 . 

36.7 

13.5 

10.8 

10  7 

.5  9 

0  5 

.5 

5.4 

.5  0 

193« . 

1  fA.  5 

41.9 

15.8 

12.  4 

11.  8 

6  5 

7  9 

.0 

6.5 

4  0 

1937 . { 

!  73  9  ! 

46  1  ! 

18  4 

14  6 

13  2 

7  1 

7  5  I 

0 

7  1 

5  0 

1938 . 

68.6 

43.0  1 

15  3 

11  8  1 

12  0 

0  8 

8  2 

.0 

i  6.  8 

4  3 

1939 . 

72.9 

4.5.9  ! 

17  4  , 

13.  6  ! 

13.3 

7,  1 

'  8.2  ! 

.0 

7.3 

4  3 

1940 . 

78.7 

49  8  j 

1 

19.7  , 

15  o' 

14  2 

7  5 

8  4  1 

7 

8  4 

4  0 

1941- . 

1HV3  1 

62  1  1 

27.5 

21  7  ! 

16  3 

8  1 

to  2 

,7  1 

10  9  1 

6  5 

1942 . 

123  5  1 

82.  1  1 

39  2  ! 

30  9  ; 

18  0  i 

9.0 

16  n  ; 

.9 

13  9  1 

10  0 

1943 . 

151  4  1 

10.5  6  1 

49.0  ’ 

40  9 

20.  1  ] 

9.  9  i 

■26  6  ! 

1  1 

10.  8  1 

n  4 

1944 . - . 

16.5.7 

117.0  1 

50.  4  , 

42.9  : 

■22.7  i 

10,9 

33  0  ! 

1.  5 

18  0  , 

11  5 

1945 . 

171  2  i 

117  6 

45  9 

38.  2  1 

24  8 

12  0 

34.9  i 

1  8  ; 

19  0  ' 

11  8 

1940  . 

179  3  1 

111  9  : 

46  0  : 

36  5  i 

.30  9 

14  .3 

■20  6  i 

1  9  1 

21.3 

1,5  .3 

1947 . 

191  0  I 

122.8 

.54  3  ! 

42  5  , 

3.5  2  1 

16.0 

17  .3 

2  3  , 

19  9  I 

15  .5 

1948 . 

210  4  1 

13.5.2 

60  3  ; 

40  5  ■ 

38  8  ' 

17.3 

18  8 

2  7  i 

22.  4 

17  .8 

1949  . 

2(18  3  j 

134  4 

56.9  1 

43  9 

39  0 ; 

17  y 

20  5 

3.0 

2^2.7  ! 

12.9 

1950 . ; 

228,  5 

146  4  ■ 

63  5  ' 

49  4 

41  3  ■ 

19  3 

?2  .3 

3  8 

2.3.5  1 

14  0 

1951 . 

2.56  7  1 

170  7  j 

74.9  : 

.58.3 

40  0  ' 

21  1 

28  8 

4  8  1 

■26  0 

16  .3 

19.52 . 

273  1  i 

184  9  1 

80  5  i 

6;i  0 

48  7  ' 

2?.  ! 

.3  2  9 

5  .3  j 

26  9 

1,5  ,3 

288,3  1 

198. 1  ; 

88  1 

69  9 

51  8  1 

24  3  ! 

:«  9  1 

0  0 

27.  4 

13  3 

19.54 . 

289,  8  j 

196.3 

84  1  ; 

66  1 

52.3  ' 

25.  5  j 

34  4 

0.2  1 

•27.  8 

12.7 

1955 . 

310.  2  1 

210.  9 

91  4  : 

72.3 

.5.5  8  ; 

27  8  1 

30  0 

7  1  ! 

30.  4 

11  8 

19.56 . 

832  9  ' 

227  6 

yH  7  1 

fit)  3 

3<)  5  1 

8  I  ' 

3‘J  1  i 

11  6 

19.57 . 

351  4  1 

238  5 

102  2  i 

80  0  ; 

6;(  4  ' 

32.  8  1 

40  2 

9  { 

3^2.7  ; 

n  8 

19.58 . 

.360  3 

2.39,  8 

97.9  , 

76.7 

63.  8  1 

34.8  1 

4.3  2 

9.  4 

32  5  ! 

13  5 

19.59 . i 

383.9 

2.58  5 

107.2  j 

84.7  1 

68.2 

37  7 

4.5.3  1 

10.4  1 

35  1  ' 

n  4 

1900 . 

401  3  1 

271  3  ' 

no  4  ' 

87.4  i 

71.8  1 

40  7  1 

48.  4  ! 

11  0  ; 

.34  2  1 

12  0 

1901 . 

417  4 

278.8  ' 

no  8 

87.5  : 

72,9  1 

4.3  4  ' 

51  8  ; 

11  4  ' 

35  3 

12  H 

1902  . 

442  1 

297  1  1 

118  5  ; 

94  2 

7n  f)  1 

46  4 

5ft  ' 

12  1 

ft  * 

1.3  3 

19t'>3« . 

463.0  i 

312  3  1 

123.  8 

98.3 

79  8 

49.5 

59  3 

12.0  1 

37.7 

12  8 

1  Sca.'ionully  a<lju,'itc<l  annual  ra:-s 

1901;  I  . 

1  406.0 

271  2 

100  8 

84  0 

71.  7 

1 

42  3  j 

ftO  A 

11  2 

.34.2  1 

12  8 

IF  . 

414  5 

276.9  j 

110.3 

87.  1 

72  4 

4.3  1 

51  2  ! 

113 

.35  0 

12  6 

Ill . 

420.  2 

281  0 

111.  7 

88  2 

73  4 

4.3  8  1 

.52  2 

114 

3.5  7 

12  6 

IV . 

428.0 

286.  1 

114  .3 

90.  7 

73  9 

44  3 

.511  0 

11  0 

3fi  3 

1,3  2 

1962:  I . 

43.3  5  ' 

290,7 

115  8 

92  1  I 

75.  1 

4.5.  2 

.54  0 

118 

30  0  i 

13  5 

II  . 

440.  7  j 

296.8 

119,2 

94.8  1 

76  4  1 

46  2 

.V5  1 

12  0 

36  5  ; 

1.3  1 

Ill  . 

444,  5 

299.4  i 

119  5 

95  0 

77  3 ; 

47.0 

55  7 

12  2 

36.0  1 

13  2 

IV . 

'  449.9  1 

1 

301  5 

119  6 

94  8 

77.8  j 

47  3 

50  8 

12  3 

36.9 

13  4 

1963:  I . 

4.53.9 

304.5  1 

120  1  1 

9.5.5 

78.4  , 

48  2 

57,  8 

12  4 

37.  2 

13  5 

II . 

4.59,9 

310.8  ! 

123  6 

98  .2  i 

79  6 

49  1 

.58.6 

12.0 

37.  4  1 

12. 6 

Ill  . 

405  2  , 

314  6 

124  9  1 

99  0  1 

80  3 

.50  0 

.59,  5 

12  7 

37.8 

12  7 

. 

473.0  1 

319  4 

1 

126.5 

100.5 

81.0 

50.6 

61.3 

12.8 

382 

12.6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


'  The  tot'll  of  wiiRe  and  s;ilary  dlsluirseiiiptits  and  other  lalior  income  differs  from  compensation  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  Table  ('-11  in  that  it  excludes  employer  contributions  for  social  insurance  and  excludes  the  excess 
of  w  age  occru  ils  over  wape  disbursements. 

*  Kxcludes  income  resulting  from  net  reductions  of  inventories  and  gives  credit  In  computing  income  to 
net  additions  to  inventories  during  the  period. 

*  Data  for  4.'>  difTer  from  tho.se  in  Table  C-7I  because  of  revisions  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
not  yet  Incorpontted  Into  the  national  income  accounts. 

*  Nonagricultural  income  Is  personal  Income  exclusive  of  net  income  of  unincoirorated  farm  enterprises, 
farm  wages,  agricultural  net  Interest,  and  net  dividends  paid  by  agricultural  coriioratlons. 

*  I/oss  than  $.')0  million. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  .\dvisers. 

Nf)TK.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  1900. 

Source:  I'epartment  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-15. — Disposition  0/  personal  income,  1929-63 


Year  or  quarter 

Personal 

income 

Less: 
Personal 
taxes  > 

1 

1 

Eijuals: 

Dispos¬ 

able 

personal 

Income 

i 

1  Less: 
Personal 
con¬ 
sumption 
expendi¬ 
tures 

1 

Equals; 

Personal 

saving 

Percent  1 
able  persoi 

Personal 
consump¬ 
tion  ex¬ 
pendi¬ 
tures 

of  dlspos- 
nal  income 

Personal 

saving 

Billions  of  dollars  { 

1  Percent 

l«i9 . 

85.8 

2.6 

83  1 

79  0 

4.2  1 

95  1 

5. 1 

1930 . 

76.9 

2.5 

74  4 

71  0 

3.4  1 

95  4 

4  6 

1931 . 

65.7 

1.9 

63  8 

61  3 

2.5 

96  1 

3  9 

1932 . 

50  I 

1.5 

48.7 

49  3 

-.6 

101.2 

-1.2 

1933 . 

47.2 

1.5 

45.7 

46  4 

-.6 

101.5 

-1.3 

1934 . 

63  6 

1.6 

52  0 

61.9 

.1 

99.8 

.2 

1935 . 

60  2 

1.9 

58.3 

56.3 

2  0 

96  6 

3  4 

1936 . 

68.6 

2  3 

66  2 

62.6 

3  6 

94  6 

.5.4 

1937 . 

73.9 

2.9 

71  0 

67  3 

3  7 

94  8 

5.2 

1938 . 

68  6 

2.9 

65.7 

64.6 

1. 1 

98  3 

17 

1939 . 

72.9 

2.4 

70.4 

67.6 

2.9 

96  0 

4.  1 

1940 . 

78.7 

2.6 

76  1 

71  9 

4  2 

94  5 

5.5 

1941 . 

96  3 

3  3 

93  0 

81.9 

11. 1 

88  1 

11  9 

1942 . 

123.5 

6  0 

117  5 

89.7 

27  8 

76  3 

23  7 

1943 . 

151  4 

17.8 

133  5 

100.5 

33  0 

75.3 

24  7 

1944 . . 

165.7 

18.9 

146.8 

109.8 

36.9 

74.8 

25.  1 

1945 . 

171.2 

20  9 

ISO  4 

121.7 

28  7 

80  9 

19  1 

1946 . 

179  3 

18.7 

160  6 

147.  1 

13  5 

91.6 

8  4 

1947 . 

191.6 

21  6 

170  1 

165  4 

4.7 

97  2 

2  8 

1948 . 

210  4 

21  1 

189  3 

178  3 

11  0 

94  2 

5.8 

1949 . 

208  3 

18.7 

189.7 

181.2 

8.5 

95.5 

4  5 

1950 . 

228.5 

20  8 

207.7 

195.0 

12.6 

93  9 

6  1 

1951 . 

256.7 

29.2 

227.5 

209  8 

17.7 

92  2 

7.8 

1952 . 

273. 1 

34  4 

238  7 

219.8 

18.9 

92  1 

7  9 

1953 . 

288  3 

35  8 

252  5 

232.6 

19  8 

92.  1 

7  8 

1954 . 

289.8 

32  9 

256.9 

238  0 

18.9 

92.6 

7  4 

1955 . 

310.2 

35  7 

274  4 

256  9 

17.5 

93  6 

6  4 

1956 . 

332.9 

40  0 

292.9 

269  9 

23  0 

92  1 

7  9 

1957 . 

351  4 

42  6 

308.8 

285.2 

23  6 

92.4 

7.6 

1958 . 

360  3 

42  3 

317  9 

293  2 

24.7 

92.2 

7  8 

1959 . 

383.9 

46.8 

337.1 

313.5 

23.6 

93  0 

7  0 

1960 . 

401.3 

61.4 

349  9 

328  2 

21  7 

93  8 

6.2 

1961 . 

417.4 

52.9 

364  4 

336.8 

27  6 

92  4 

7  6 

1962 . 

442.1 

57.7 

384  4 

355  4 

29. 1  ; 

92.5 

7.6 

1963 » . 

463.0 

60.4 

402.6 

373.2 

29.4  . 

1 

!  92.7 

7.3 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1961;  I . 

406.6 

51.3 

355.3 

330.7 

24.5 

93  1 

6.9 

II . 

414.5 

62.6 

362.0 

334  9  1 

27. 1 

92  5 

7.5 

Ill . 

420.2 

53.0 

367.2 

337.9 

29  2 

92.0 

8.0 

IV . 

428.0 

64.9 

373.1 

343.8 

29.3 

92.  1 

7.9 

1962:  I . 

433  5 

56.2 

377.3 

348.8 

28.5 

92  4 

7.6 

11 . 

440.7 

57.9 

382.7 

352.9 

29.8 

1  92.2 

7.8 

Ill . 

444  5 

58.1 

386.5 

356.7 

29.7 

92.3 

7.7 

IV . 

449.9 

68.5 

391.4 

362.9 

28.5 

92.7 

7.3 

1963:  I . 

453.9 

59.4 

394.5 

367.4 

27.1 

93. 1 

6  9 

II . 

459. 9 

59.9 

400.0 

370.4 

29.6 

92  6 

7  4 

Ill . 

465.2 

60.8 

404.4 

374  9 

29.5 

92.7 

7.3 

IV « . 

473.0 

61.7 

411.3 

380.0 

31.3 

92  4 

7.6 

>  Includes  also  such  items  as  fines  and  penalties. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Adyisers. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  1900. 
Source;  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Tabi.f.  C-16. —  Total  and  per  capita  disposable  personal  income  and  personal  consumption 
expenditures,  in  current  and  V.Hii  prices,  1929-t)3 


Year  or  quarter 

Total  disposable 
I>ersonal  income 
(htllioiis  of 
dollars) 

Ter  capita  (ILs- 
posalile  (M  rsonal 
Income  (dollars) 

Total  personal 
(smsumption 
exiM'iidituri'S 
(t.illlons  of 
dollars) 

Per  capita  per-  i 
sonal  consump¬ 
tion  exp‘n<il- 
tures  ((lollars)  ■ 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(thou- 

sands)  * 

Current 

19*3 

Ciirnmt 

1963 

Current 

1963 

Curr»'nt 

1963  ' 

prices 

prUes ' 

prices 

prices  ‘ 

prleis 

prices  • 

prices 

prices  •  1 

191HJ . 

83.  1 

IfiZ  8 

682 

1,254 

79.0 

14,1.2 

648 

1.191  1 

121,875 

74  4 

14.3.  1 

6(^ 

1, 162 

71  0 

136.6 

.176 

! 

1, 109 

123, 188 

. 

i9:n  . 

6:4, 8 

137.  8 

.114 

1.  110 

61  3 

132.  4 

494 

1.06*;  j 

124. 149 

m32 . 

48  7 

119.  1 

390 

9.13 

49  3 

T20.  5 

391 

964  ! 

124.949 

I9;i3 . 

4,'!  7 

1 16.  0 

364 

9-2.3 

46  4 

117.7 

366) 

y;*6  1 

121.  *-.90 

■VJ.  0 

123.8 

411 

979 

61  9 

1-2:*.  7 

410 

978  ' 

126,  48.1 

. 

.'.H  3 

KIV  9 

4.18 

1 . 0*17 

.16  3 

131.3 

442 

1.331 

1-27,362 

. 

(M).  2 

I.V.>  9 

.*iPi 

fi.M 

1.  19.3 

62.6 

144.  .1 

AXH 

1.  T27 

1-28, 181 

71  0 

l.*i7  H 

1 .  -224 

67.  3 

149.6 

122 

1.169) 

128,961 

\^is  . 

6.'’.  7 

149.  7 

•Mm 

1.  1.12 

64  6 

147. 1 

497 

1. 132 

1-29.969 

. 

70  4 

161.  8 

.137 

1.23.1 

67.6 

1.1,1.  3 

516 

1.  185 

131,0-28 

1(M(»  . 

76  1 

173.  0 

.176 

1, 

71  9 

162*.  5 

144 

1.2;*7 

132, 1-22 

WtAl  . 

93  0 

197.  9 

rr<<7 

1,  48* 

81  9 

174.  3 

614 

1.307 

133, 4(62 

l‘>42 . 

117.  .4 

2-2.3.  8 

871 

1.6,19 

89.  7 

170.8 

fitil 

l.'2*i6 

1.34,860 

i94;i . 

133.  .>> 

2Xi.  0 

976 

1.701 

100  .1 

17.1.  4 

731 

1.-28;* 

136,  7,39 

1M4 . 

146  8 

243.  0 

1,0*11 

109  8 

181.8 

793 

1.314 

138,397 

HH*> . 

IM)  4 

210,  3 

1  07.1 

1.717 

121.7 

194.4 

870 

1,389 

i;*9. 928 

IWti . 

IWt  6 

■237.  6 

1. 136 

1 , 680 

147  1 

217.5 

l.tMO 

I,.i;i8 

141,389 

I'U7 . 

170  1 

■227,  4 

1,  180 

1.  .178 

161  4 

2-21.  1 

1, 148 

i.,i:m 

144  1‘26 

lldh . 

189  3 

‘239.  3 

1,.N1 

1.632 

178  3 

22.1.  3 

1,-216 

1.  ,i:*7 

146.631 

1949 . 

189.7 

24-2.  0 

l,-272 

1,622 

181  2 

21*1.0 

1,215 

1, 148 

149, 188 

IQ.*!** . 

207.  7 

1,369 

1,47,1 

I.  7  -20 

19.1.0 

244.  9 

1,286. 

1,614  ‘ 

1.11,689 

19.M . 

*>»7  tt. 

i) 

1.737 

•209  8 

247.  2 

1,360 

1.602  , 

1,14.28.3 

19W 

7 

■27.'..  6 

1..121 

1.7.16 

219  8 

■2.13.  7 

1,400 

1,616  ' 

156,  947 

19^4 . 

2:>2.  5 

'288.  6 

1!  .182 

1,80*-. 

Z*2.  6 

■26>.1.  8 

1.  4,18 

l,6*-rfi 

1.19,  .1.19 

19.'>4 . 

2.Vi.  9 

218 1.  6 

1,.182 

1.660 

1,741 

1,790 

■238  0 

269.  3 

1,469-. 

1,6,18 

162,388 

274  4 
'2\r2.  9 

0 

1.  H70 

2.'-4>.  9 

3 

1,154 

1,604 

1,7.10 

16.1.  276 

ly.Vi . 

321.  4 

1.9-28 

26.9  9 

'2.6*.  0 

1,777 

'  168,225 

ly-s; . 

;io8. 8 

3-t2.  1 

1,80.3 

1.911 

2.81.  2 

,307.0 

1,66.1 

1.792 

171,278 

Itl.W . 

317  9 

XiS,.  7 

1,8-21 

l,l«i4 

1,937 

1,9-28 

293.  2 

3**9.  7 

1.69^ 

1,778 

1  174.1.14 

ly.vj . 

337.  1 

3.M.9 

1,987 

313.6 

327.  2 

1,770 

1,848 

177,080 

|f<60 . 

319  9 

’M'4).  9 

1.9.t3 

.328  2 

3*7.  8 

1,817 

1,870 

180.676 

:9V4  4 

37' »  ft 

1 

2.  9  .N 

H 

344.  3 

1,83* 

1.  874 

,  183.742 

.... 

lytvi 

384  4 
402.  6 

389  .S 

2,  0641 
2,  127 

i 

3«iO.  1 

1.9ft1 

1,972 

i.9;*o 

'  186.  .191 

1»'3'  . 

4*1-2.  6 

•2, 127 

373. 2 

373.2 

1,972 

189,278 

Sea,sonalIy  adjusted  annual  nites 

19»'d:  r . 

3YS  3 

303.  7 

i,m.i 

l.Wl 

.330.  7 

.'*.38.  6 

1,810 

1.8.14 

1  182,666 

If . 

;462  0 

370.  .I 

1,974 

1,914 

2,017 

2.0-J0 

.-*34  9 

342.7 

l.S‘26 

1,869 

183,375 

Iff . 

367  2 

37.’).  1 

2. 0.37 

337.9 

34.1.  3 

1.8.31 

1,879 

;  184,1,10 

IV  . 

373  1 

380.3 

2. 0,16 

343  8 

310.  ,1 

1,8.19 

1,895 

m,y62 

19f.2:  I  . 

377  3 

.38;1.  S 

2,  a'13 

■2.068 

348.8 

314.  9 

1,879 

1.912 

185, 607 

11 . 

382,7 

388.  .1 

2, 0.15 
2. 0*17 
2,08.1 

2,04 
2,  117 
2, 132 

2,086 

,312.  9 

3.18.  2 

1,89.1 

1,9-23 

186.2.18 

Ill . 

.386. 

391.  2 

i  2. 092 

35*'.  7 

361.2 

1  1, 908 

1,932 

186, 980 

IV . 

391.4 

394. 6 

2.  102 

362. 9 

366.0 

i  1,933 

1.9.10 

187, 738 

19(a:  I  . 

.3',M.  .1 

396.  1 

1 

1  2.  192 

367.4 

369. 0 

1,9S1 

1,9.19 

188,3,16 

If . 

400  0 

400.  4 

!  -2.  1 19 

370  4 

,  370. 8 

1,96.0 

1,962 

188, 9,13 

Ill . 

404  4 

40;i.  6 

'2,  T28 

1  374  9 

374.  3 

1,977 

1,974 

189,6,14 

IV  •  . 

411. 3 

409.3 

1 

2,  160 

'  2,150 

1 

1  380  0 

378. 1 

1,996 

1,986 

j  190,388 

1 

'  Rstiinatos  in  current  prices  divided  by  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  i>ersonal  consumption  exi'endl- 
tiires  on  a  1963  base. 

•  See  Table  C-2  for  explanation. 

•  Total  exfienditiires  In  1963  prices  divided  by  i>oi>ulatlon. 

*  I’opuliitlon  of  the  United  States  IncludinK  armed  forces  abroad.  Annual  data  are  for  July  1;  Quarterly 
data  are  for  middle  of  |>eriod. 

*  rrellminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

N'uti.— Data  fur  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  l)eginnlng  1960. 

Sources;  Department  of  Commerce  and  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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Tabi.e  C-  17. — Financial  saving  hy  individuals,  1939-63^ 
llUllions  of  dollars] 


('ur- 

rcncy 

and 

bank 

de- 

IKlSltS 

Securities 

Tri- 

VlltO 

Non- 

*  ioV- 
fm- 
nuiil 
insur- 
jirue 
und 
pen¬ 
sion 
re- 

servrti* 

I,e.s.s 

Increa.se  In 
<lebt 

Year  or  fiuarter 

Total 

mgs 

shares 

Total 

I'.S. 

sav- 

Ing.s 

I'onds 

Other 

gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment’ 

Cor- 

iwnite 

and 

other 

insor- 

an(v 

rt'- 

stTves 

(M 

suml 

jM'n- 

sion 

funiis 

Mort¬ 

gage 

debt! 

Con¬ 

sumer 

detit' 

Sei'li- 

rities 

l.ians" 

1939 . 

4.2 

3  0 

0.  1 

-0.  8 

0.7 

-0  9 

-0.6 

1.7 

0 1 

1.3 

0.5 

0.8 

-0  2 

1940 . 

4  2 

2.9 

.3 

-  4 

.9 

-.8 

-  4 

1  H 

.  1 

1 3 

.9 

1.0 

_  0 

1941 . 

10  .1 

4.  8 

4 

2.6 

•2.8 

4 

S 

2 1 

.  1 

1 9 

.8 

.7 

-  1 

1942 . 

29  3 

10  9 

.3 

10.  3 

8.0 

2  3 

(•) 

■2.5 

.  1 

•2.6 

.  1 

-3. 0 

3 

1943 . 

38.  7 

16  2 

.  ^ 

It  1 

II  1 

3  2 

-.3 

2.8 

.2 

3.9 

-.4 

-10 

« 

1944 . 

41  4 

17.  .1 

.9 

1,1.7 

118 

4  6 

-.7 

3  . -2 

.6 

5.0 

-.  1 

.  1 

1.  4 

194,S . 

37  3 

19.0 

1  1 

9.9 

6.9 

4  2 

-1.2 

.3.5 

.9 

5 1 

.2 

.5 

1  1 

1946 . 

14  1 

10.6 

12 

-14 

10 

-2.4 

(•) 

3.4 

3 

3  5 

3  6 

2  3 

-2  3 

1947 . 

6  .1 

2.0 

1.3 

2  4 

'2  0 

-.3 

.7 

3.6 

.3 

3 .1 

4  6 

•2.8 

1948 . 

2,8 

-18 

1.3 

3  1 

16 

.4 

1  1 

3.7 

.  4 

3.6 

4  7 

2.4 

4 

1949 . 

2.2 

-1.  4 

16 

2.  4 

1.  5 

.2 

.  7 

3  7 

.0 

2.3 

4  1 

2.  ^ 

3 

l*^) . 

.8 

3.  ,1 

1.  7 

.  y 

.3 

-.  1 

7 

3  9 

At 

1 1 

7  3 

3.6 

n 

19.M . 

11  1 

5  9 

2  3 

.  5 

-.5 

-•4 

1 4 

4  1 

14 

4  2 

«  t 

1  0 

-  3 

19.V2 . 

13  1 

7,  0 

3.3 

35 

.1 

1  3 

2  2 

4  h 

1  ,1 

4  4 

6.5 

4  4 

fi 

lO.SS . 

10.  9 

4.7 

4  0 

3  4 

•2.  0 

12 

5  0 

1  8 

3  2 

7.3 

3  6 

4 

lO.M . 

9 ,1 

5.4 

4  8 

4 

.0 

-.9 

.1.2 

19 

2  6 

9.0 

1  0 

.9 

19.W . 

7 1 

33 

5.  2 

6  4 

.3 

3  9 

■2.2 

5.  .1 

2  1 

3  1 

11.8 

6  1 

li 

W.'ifi . 

14  1 

4  7 

5  4 

5  2 

-.1 

3.3 

•2.0 

5.  .1 

2  4 

3  6 

10  .3 

.3  1 

—  S 

19.'i7 . 

11.  .1 

4  9 

5  2 

4  6 

-19 

3  7 

2  8 

5  1 

2  9 

3  2 

7  9 

2  .*• 

-.  1 

19.18  . 

16  9 

10  2 

6  3 

1  3 

—  5 

— .  H 

2  0 

3.  1 

♦3 

9  3 

_2 

4 

19.19 . 

13  3 

4  4 

7.2 

9.  9 

-1.8 

10.  8 

.  y 

.1.1 

3  4 

2  3 

13  2 

6  1 

.  2 

I96i1 . 

8  1 

2.  H 

8  3 

-  1 

—  .2 

-1  0 

1 1 

5  1 

.3.7 

3  4 

11  0 

4  2 

3 

19*il  . 

1.1  9 

93 

9  4 

i.;2 

.8 

-  4 

.8 

5  9 

4  0 

12 

12  5 

1  1 

I II 

1962 . 

19  6 

19. 1 

10  1 

— .  7 

4 

4 

-1.5 

6.2 

4  0 

2  8 

1.1  4 

5  3 

1 1 

19tV3  1“ . 

19.3 

15  0 

12  0 

3 

1  2 

1  1 

-2  0 

6  4 

4  3 

4  4 

16.  7 

5  7 

9 

1961.  I . 

4  4 

1.2 

2.0 

-1  1 

.3 

-12 

1  3 

1  1 

_  0 

2  8 

-1  8 

-1 0 

II . 

3.2 

2.0 

2  7 

s 

.  1 

-2  1 

1  1 

12 

.9 

15 

2.  H 

K 

Ill . 

6  1 

:i  2 

1 .1 

1  7 

.  2 

16 

(•) 

1  .1 

.9 

.6 

•2.9 

.3 

■J 

IV. . 

•2.9 

3  2 

13 

.  2 

1.3 

1  8 

10 

— .  H 

4.0 

2.  2 

1  I 

1962:  I . 

7.0 

43 

2  1 

1 

.2 

.4 

-.5 

13 

1  0 

-.  1 

3 .3 

-1 1 

-.  ,1 

II . 

4  0 

34 

2.  H 

-1  0 

.  1 

-.6 

-.5 

1  6 

1.0 

20 

3  8 

2  S 

-  4 

Ill . 

6.4 

6.0 

1.7 

.3 

.  2 

.4 

— .  2 

17 

.9 

1 0 

3  9 

1 0 

2 

IV . 

2  3 

5  4 

3  5 

(•) 

.  2 

-.4 

17 

10 

-.1 

4  4 

•2.9 

1.8 

1963  I . 

6  61 

3  5 

3.2 

-12 

.4 

-.9 

-.6 

15 

1  1 

4 

4  1 

-  9 

-1 3 

II . 

3  3 

2.4 

.3  3 

-.3 

.  2 

-.  1 

-  4 

1  5 

TO 

4  0 

2.3 

.9 

Ill . 

5  2 

4  6 

IT 

1  1 

.3 

1  6 

1.7 

1.0 

1  4 

4  1 

1.5 

,  s 

IV  u> . 

4  2 

4.  ^ 

3  8 

H 

3 

.  7 

-.2 

1  8 

1  2 

-  1 

4  5 

2  8 

S 

>  Individtials’  Siivlnir.  in  oiitlition  to  iH>rsonal  holilinits,  covers  sa\inK  of  unincor|ioratcil  i)usmes3,  tnist 
funds,  and  nonprofit  institutions  in  the  forms  s[)ecificd. 

>  Includes  shares  in  s!»vines  anil  loan  itssociations  and  shares  and  deitosits  In  credit  unions. 

•  “Other  povemiiient”  includes  I’.S.  Oovemment  issues  (except  savings  tond.s),  Slate  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  securities,  and  i>e«innin(t  19,*)1.  noninKiranteed  Kesleral  agency  issues,  which  are  included  In  "corporate 
and  other"  for  years  prior  to  llWl. 

*  Includes  insuri'd  p.'nslon  reserves. 

•  Includes  Social  Security  funds.  State  and  local  retirement  systems,  etc. 

'  Mortgage  debt  to  institutions  on  one-  to  four-family  nonfarm  dwellings. 

’  Consumer  debt  owol  to  coriwrations.  largely  attriiuital'le  to  purchigscs  of  automobiles  and  other  dura¬ 
ble  consumer  goorls.  although  including  some  debt  arising  from  purcha.s<’s  of  consumption  goods.  I’olicy 
loans  on  tiovemment  and  private  life  insuranie  have  tvex-n  deducted  from  those  items  of  saving. 

'  Change  in  hank  loans  to  brokers  and  dealers  and  others  for  the  purjiose  of  purchasing  cr  carrying  securi¬ 
ties. 

*  I-ess  than  l.'iO  million. 

Preliminary. 

N'ote.— Figures  lieginning  1960  have  tieen  rcvl.sed  since  the  f'conomie  Btport  of  Iht  President,  January 
1963. 

In  addition  to  the  concept  of  saving  shown  aliove,  there  are  other  concepts  of  individuals’  saving,  with 
varying  degrees  of  coverage,  currently  in  use.  The  personal  saving  estimate  of  the  Di’partment  of  Com¬ 
merce  are  derived  as  the  difference  lietwex'n  disjiosanle  personal  Income  and  exjienditures.  Conceptually, 
Commerce  saving  includes  the  following  items  not  includt'd  in  Securities  and  Exchange  Commls.vUin 
saving:  hou.sing,  farm  and  imincoriiorafed  business  investment  in  inventories  and  plant  and  eipilpmcnt, 
net  of  depreciation,  and  increase  in  debt,  (lovemment  Insurance  is  excluded  from  the  Commerce  saving 
series.  For  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  serlc.s,  see  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Statistical  liuUetin, 
July  1963,  and  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  1963. 

The  flow-of-funds  system  of  accounts  of  the  Hoard  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Includes 
capital  Investments  as  well  as  financial  comtionents  of  saving  and  covers  saving  of  Federal,  StaU*.  and  local 
governments,  businesses,  financial  Institutions,  and  consumers.  While  the  Federal  Reserve’s  estimates  cf 
oon.sumer  saving  In  financial  form  are  similar  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  estimates  of 
Individuals’  saving,  there  are  some  statistical  and  oonceptu^  differences  In  the  two  sets  of  data. 

Revisions  for  196()-63  in  the  consumer  credit  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  have  not  yet  lieen  incorporated  into  these  estimates. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  (or  all  periods. 

Source:  Securltiea  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Tabi  k  C-18. —  Sources  nnd  uses  of  ^ross  saving,  1929-63 
(Ilillions  of  dollars) 


Year  or  uiiarfer 

dross  private  saving  and  government  surplus  or 
deficit  on  ineoine  and  product  transactions 

Ciross  investment 

Stalls 

tical 

dis- 

erep- 

aney 

Private  saving 

Ciovernnient  surplus 
or  defii  it  (  — ) 

1 

dross  1 
private 

Net  for- 

Total 

Total 

Per- 

sonal 

saving 

dross 
busi¬ 
ness 
SHN  inp 

Total 

Fe.l- 

eral 

State 

ami 

local 

Total 

domes. 

til'  in¬ 
vest 
nient 

cign  In¬ 
vest¬ 
ment  ' 

1929 . 

16  7 

1.3  7 

4  2 

11 3 

10 

12 

-0  1 

17  0 

16  2 

0.9 

0  3 

1930  . 

II  9 

12  2 

3  4 

9  9 

-  3 

.3 

r 

11  0 

10  3 

.7 

-10 

19.31  . 

4  9 

2.  r> 

^  2 

-2  H 

-2  1 

— .  7 

,3  7 

.3  3 

.2 

.  H 

19.T2  . 

3 

2  0 

-  6 

2  7 

-1 7 

-1  ,3 

_  0 

1  I 

.9 

.2 

.  9 

iw:i  . 

f. 

I  9 

-  6 

2  6 

-1 4 

-1  ,3 

(») 

1  .3 

1  4 

.2 

.U 

1934  . 

••  6 

.3  0 

1 

4  9 

-2  4 

-2  9 

.5 

3  3 

2  9 

4 

1933 . 

6  4 

9  4 

2  0 

6  3 

-2  0 

-2  6 

.6 

6  2 

6  3 

-  1 

-  2 

1936  . 

7  2 

10  1 

3  6 

6  3 

-3  0 

-.3  .3 

.  3 

9  3 

9  4 

-.  1 

1  1 

1937  . 

12  1 

11  3 

3  7 

7  H 

6 

—  .2 

.  7 

11  9 

11  7 

.1 

— .  2 

19.3H 

7  3 

H  9 

1  1 

7  K 

-1 0, 

-2  0 

4 

7  H 

6  7 

I  1 

.  5 

1939  . 

9  t) 

11  2 

2  9 

9  3 

-2 1 

-2  2 

.  1 

10  2 

9  3 

.9 

1 2 

1940 

13  9 

14  0. 

4  2 

10  4 

—  7 

-1  4 

,7 

14  7 

13  2 

1  .3 

.  H 

1941  _ 

IH  H 

22  ^4 

II  1 

11  3 

-.39 

-.3 1 

1 3 

19  2 

19  1 

1  1 

.  4 

1942 _  . 

10  .3 

41  '1 

27  X 

14  1 

-31  4 

-33  2 

1 9 

9  7 

9  9 

— .  2 

—  H 

1943  _ 

3  I 

49  3 

33  0 

16  3 

-44  2 

-  46  7 

2  3 

3  4 

f*.  fi 

—  22 

-17 

1944 . 

2  3 

34  2 

;46  9 

17  2 

-31  9 

-.•■d  6 

2  7 

3  0 

7. 1 

-2 1 

2.S 

1943  _ _ 

4  3 

44  3 

2H  7 

r.  fi 

-39  7 

-42  3 

2  6 

9  0 

10  4 

-1 4 

4  3 

1946 

26  3 

13  3 

13  1 

4  1 

2  2 

1  9 

32  7 

29  1 

4  6 

2  1 

1947  . 

,30.  S 

23  6 

4  7 

m  Q 

13  3 

12  2 

I  I 

40  4 

31  .3 

9  9 

.3.6 

1949  . 

4  .3  9 

37  6 

11  0 

20.  6 

9  2 

9  0 

.3 

43  n 

43  1 

19 

— 

1949  . . 

3.3  0 

.“W  1 

K  .3 

27  6 

-3  1 

-2  .-i 

—  « 

33  0 

.5 

.5 

19.30  . 

49  ,3 

40  3 

12  6 

07  7 

9  2 

9  2 

-10 

47  9 

.30  0 

-2  2 

1931  . 

.3.3  3 

49  2 

17  7 

31  .3 

6  1 

6  4 

-  -I 

.SO  0 

50  :{ 

-2 

1.2 

19.'.2  .  . . 

4H  3 

5?  9 

19  9 

.'4.3  2 

-3  9 

9 

I 

49  7 

49  9 

-  2 

1  4 

19.33  . 

47  0 

.34  1 

19  R 

31  3 

-7  1 

-7  4 

3 

.49  3 

,V)  3 

-2  0 

1.3 

19.3  4  . 

47  6 

.34  4 

19  9 

:4.3  .3 

—r,  7 

-3.  9 

-  9 

49  .3 

49  9 

-  4 

.0 

f.2  4 

.39  6 

17  3 

42  I 

2  0 

39 

-10 

63  4 

63  9 

-  4 

1.0 

19,36  . 

71  3 

091  1 

23  0 

43  0 

5,  2 

^  7 

-  5 

OH  H 

67  4 

1  .3 

-2. 4 

1937  . 

70  2 

f»9  2 

23  6 

43  6 

1 0 

2  0 

-10 

on  0 

6*.  1 

3  .3 

—  .0 

1'<3S  _  _  , 

,39  1 

69  ,3 

24  7 

44  9 

-11 4 

-9  4 

-2 1 

,36  6 

.36  6 

-  1 

-1..3 

19J9  . 

73  4 

74  9 

23  6 

.31  3 

-1  5 

-1. 1 

-.3 

70, 

72  7 

-2  3 

-3. 0 

l9<'o 

2 

72  3 

21  7 

Tmi  7 

3 .3 

4 

73  2 

71  9 

1  4 

-3  U 

lil*  1 

73  9 

79  4 

27.  0, 

-43 

-  1 

71  9 

rO  0 

2  9 

-1 9 

1902  ...  . 

7 

29  1 

37  0. 

-3  9 

-4 .3 

4 

K1  0 

79  9 

2  2 

-1.9 

19'.3  4 . 

<  vv  3 

*90  0 

•29  4 

«f4i  6 

*-i.  7 

'  -2  9 

*  1  1 

9.3  0 

92.  3 

2  7 

*  -3.3 

.‘=e.a,sonalI> 

adju.'^tc 

1  antmal  rates 

19fd  I  . 

0/.  1 

s 

24  5 

49  0 

-0. 4 

-6  0 

-0  4 

021 4 

.39  6 

3  9 

II  . 

72  .3 

77  9 

.V)  H 

-.3  4 

-.3  4 

(») 

0,9  3 

U  '.  0 

-3  2 

Ill  . 

7'.  3 

so  3 

•29  2 

31  1 

-40 

-4  0 

(>) 

74  6 

72  0 

2 

j  -1  9 

IV . 

N).  0 

H2.  N 

29  3 

.33  .3 

—  2. 

-.3 

90  1 

1  77. 0 

2  4 

1  (>) 

190.2  I  . 

79  7 

K3  1 

29  .3 

.V.  6 

-3  4 

-.3  6 

_2 

797 

77  3 

1  4 

-.9 

II  . 

SS  (» 

9 

•29  9 

57  2 

-1 9 

-  3  0 

1  i 

92.  6 

79  6 

3  0 

-2  .3 

Ill  . 

94  1 

97  1 

2«*  7 

37  4 

-3  0 

-3  6 

.0 

91  6 

79  9 

2  0 

-2.  0 

IV . 

4 

h7.  X 

•2.9.3 

.39  4 

-54 

-.3  3 

-.  1 

90.  5 

1  7S.  H 

1 7 

-1 9 

190.3  I  . 

92  3 

4 

27  1 

.39  3 

-4  2 

i  -4  6 

4 

!  79  9 

i  77. 9 

2  2 

-2  3 

11  . 

S7  9 

1  99  2 

•29  0, 

.39  6 

-1 3 

1  -3  0 

1 7 

i  93  7 

,  90  7 

3 1 

-4  1 

Ill  . 

K 

91  4 

1  ^29  .3 

*.l  9 

-.6 

-1  9 

1 2 

1  90..  3 

1  93  7 

2.6 

-4  4 

IV  4 . 

Cl 

1 

1  31.3 

■  (•) 

(•) 

I  (') 

(•) 

90.0 

1  97.0 

3  0 

i 

'  N'pt  ei[>cirt.s  i.f  (toods  and  sorvlct's  1ms  furclen  net  triiiisfers  by  (bivornmont.  For  layMS,  net  forPlen 
InTPstniPTit  and  net  exi«)rts  of  pooils  and  services  have  been  enualed,  since  forelRti  net  transfers  by  Oovern- 
nient  were  noKllRlble  during  that  t>erlod. 

•  Deficit  of  WS  million. 

•  f’rellnilnary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers. 

•  Data  for  rorporate  profits  ar*'  approximations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  data  for  fourth  quarter  are  not 
available.  All  other  data  Incorporating  or  derived  from  these  figures  are  oorres[iondingly  approximate. 

'  I/ess  than  >.V)  million. 

•  Not  available. 

Non.— Data  for  Alaska  an<l  Hawaii  Included  beginning  lOflO. 

Source:  Deimrtment  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Tabi.e  C  19. — Noninstitutional  population  and  the  labor  force,  1929-63—  Continurd 


Year  or  month 

Non  in 
stiiu- 
tional 
po|)U- 
latioii  > 

Total 

labor 

force 

linclud 

ing 

arm  I'd 
forcs's)  I 

rmed 
forces  > 

Civiliiin  libor  | 

Total 
labor 
force  as 
percent 
of  non- 
institu 
tional 
popu¬ 
lation 

I’nem 
ploy- 
ment 
as  per- 
c*-nt  of 
civilian 
lalxir 
force 

Total 

Fimployment  • 

I'nem- 

ploy- 

ment’ 

Total 

Agri- 

cul 

tural 

Non- 

agri- 

cul- 

tural 

Thousands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  j 

I’ercent 

1963:  Jiinmiry .  .  .. 

131,2.53 

73.  323 

2.716 

70.  (’.07 

65.  9.T5 

4.  20(1 

61.730 

4.672 

55.9 

6  6 

February  .. 

131. 414 

73.  999 

2,  724 

71,275 

♦H).  3.')h 

4.049 

62.  3(K( 

4.918 

.56.3 

6.9 

M.reh.. 

I31..5S9 

74.  382 

2.  732 

7I.6.VI 

67.  148 

4.3147 

62.812 

4,501 

,56.  5 

6.3 

April... 

131. 7.39 

74.  897 

2. 7:iii 

72,  161 

68.  097 

4,  673 

63.  424 

4,  0(23 

66  9 

5.6 

•Miiv.. 

131.  805 

75.  ,8>;4 

2.  737 

73.  127 

69.  («1 

5,  178 

63,  883 

4.  0(>>| 

57.  5 

5.6 

June _ 

i;i2, 

77,  901 

2.  736 

75.  165 

70.  319 

5,  954 

64,  365 

4,  84(il 

59.0 

6.4 

Julv . 

1.32,  19*. 

77.917 

2.  744 

7.5,  173 

70.  8.51 

5,969 

64.882 

4.322I 

58.  9 

5.7 

.AugU'-t  .. 

132.  .345 

77.  Iti7 

2.  749 

74  418 

70.  561 

5,  496 

65.  065 

3.  857 1 

.58.  3 

6.  2 

8«‘pteml>cr.. 

132.  497 

7.5,  811 

2.  749 

73,  062 

69.  546 

5.  326 

6.4.  220 

3.  51(;| 

57.  2 

4  8 

OctolxT _ 

i;t2.  IW;.' 

76.  O811 

2.  742 

73.344 

(19.  891 

5. 

(>4.  ,541 

3.  4  531 

.57  3 

4  7 

N'ovemiKT 

i;t2.  85.3 

76.  000 

2.  7.39 

73.  261 

69,  325 

4.777 

64.  548 

3,  93(1 1 

67.  2 

6.4 

December  .  . 

133,02' 

75.  201 

2. 740 

72,  461 

68.615 

4. 039 

64.  576 

3,  846 

66.  5 

5  3 

S«‘a.sonally  adjusted  • 

1962;  Jiinuary . 

74.  277 

71,434 

67. 262 

5,  .380 

61.882 

1 

4.  172 

. 

5.8 

Febru:iry . 

74.  .599 

71,713 

67.  629 

5,  481 

62.  148 

4.084 

5.  7 

74.688 

71,8(0 

67.  860 

5,  .VM 

62, 3.Vi 

3,  943 

5  5 

74,  470 

71,585 

67.  .591 

6,296 

62, 295 

3.9',^' 

5  6 

74,  <257 

71.  782 

67,821 

5.  269 

62, 552 

3.961 

5  5 

74,529 

. 

71,673 

67,  731 

5,  I'JO 

62,641 

3.  942 

5.5 

74. 

71,730 

67. 8;« 

5,118 

62,  715 

3.  897 

5  4 

\  ugust . . . 

75.  (tv; 

72.  197 

(.8, 104 

8. 087 

63, 017 

4,  0.(3 

5  7 

SeptemIxT  . . 

74,989 

72,  2,54 

(V8,  188 

.5,  114 

63. 074 

4. 0*1(1 

6  6 

74.(251 

71,915 

68, 076 

6. 040 

63,036 

3. 839 

5.3 

.NoveinlH'r . 

74:  .577 

71,827 

67, 691 

4,983 

62,708 

4,  136. 

5.8 

1  )ecemlHT . 

74,848 

72,084 

r>H,  O'ji 

4.H4a 

03,  24H 

3, 993 

5.5 

72  34H 

OH  171 

5, 1H3 

62.9SH 

4.  177 

5  H 

February . 

75,  21V. 

72;  .501 

68.  086 

4!  841 

63! 245 

4,415 

6. 1 

March . 

75. 430 

72. 

6^,  630 

.5,  008 

(13. 628 

4. 0*12 

5.6 

April . 

75.  738 

73, 002 

68. 874 

6. 0'23 

63,8.51 

4.  1'28 

5.7 

.\fay  . 

75,  72»i 

72, 989 

(W.676 

6,033 

(>3.  m3 

4.313 

6  9 

75,  456 

72,  720 

68, 64)2 

4,909 

63,  6'93 

4.  118' 

. 

5.7 

July . 

76. 013 

73,  269 

69. 161 

6,024 

64.  137 

4.  108 

. 

.5  6 

75, 6fM 

72.  915 

(.8,  917 

4,838 

64, 079 

3, 18)8 

. 

5.5 

beptemlier . 

75,  885 

73. 136 

69. 076 

4,884 

64. 192 

4,0*10 

.5.6 

Octolier  . 

75. 843 

73, 101 

69. 075 

4,919 

Cd,  1.56 

4. 026 

1 

.5.5 

73. 337 

69,045 

4,892 

64.  1.53 

4.292 

5.9 

IX'cember . 

76,  oa3 

73,  263 

69,206 

4.883 

64.323 

4,0.57  ' . 

ll 

.5.5 

'  Oata  for  lMO  S:i  revised  to  include  al>out  150,000  menil)ers  of  the  arnieii  forces  who  were  outside  the 
t'niied  States  in  i!»40  and  »  ho  were,  therefore,  not  enumerated  in  the  IMO  Cen-sus  and  were  excluded  from 
the  IMO-5'J  astlmates. 

>  See  Note. 

•  Not  available. 

*  .\veraKc8  have  been  adjusted  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  comparison  with  previous 
data.  S»‘e  Note. 

*  BeitinninK  April  1962,  not  comparable  with  prior  data.  See  Note. 

•  Sea.soually  a<lju.sted  totals  may  dltTer  from  the  sum  of  comjwnents  becau.se  totals  and  components  have 
been  .seasonally  adjusteil  separately. 

Notk.— Civilian  lalwr  force  data  l>eKinninf;  with  January  196.3  are  base<l  on  a  357-area  sample.  For 
January  196U  Uecember  1962  on  a  333-areu  sample;  for  .May  1956-December  1959  on  a  330-area  sample; 
for  January  1954-.\pril  1956  on  a  230-area  .siiraple;  for  1946-53  on  a  68-area  sample;  for  1940-45  on  a  smaller 
sample;  and  for  19'29-39  on  sourct^s  other  than  direct  enumeration. 

Effective  January  1957,  t<orsons  on  layoff  with  definite  instructions  to  return  to  work  within  30  days 
of  layoff  and  |>ersons  waiting  to  start  new  watte  and  salary  Jobs  within  the  following  30  days  are  cla.sslfled 
as  unemployed.  Such  persons  had  previously  l)een  classified  as  employed  (with  a  Job  but  not  at  work). 
The  combined  total  of  the  groups  changing  clas.slflcation  has  average<l  al>out  200,000  to  3(X),000  a  month  In 
recent  years.  The  small  number  of  i>ersons  in  school  during  the  survey  week  and  waiting  to  start  new 
jobs  are  cla.sslfled  as  not  in  the  lal>or  force  instead  of  employed,  as  formerly.  Persons  waiting  to  open  new 
ba<^inesses  or  start  new  farms  within  30  dasts  continued  to  lie  classified  as  employed. 

Beginning  July  19.U,  monthly  data  are  for  the  calendar  week  ending  nearest  the  ISth  of  the  month;  previ¬ 
ously,  for  week  containing  the  8th.  Annual  data  are  averages  of  monthly  figures. 

Be^nnlng  April  1962,  estimating  procedures  made  use  of  1960  Census  data;  January  19S3-March  1962, 
1950  Census  data  and  1940-52,  1940  Census  data  were  used.  For  the  effects  of  this  change  on  the  hbtorical 
eomparabillty’of  the  data,  see  Employment  and  Earningt,  May  1962,  p.  xiv. 

Source:  Depaitmentof  Labor  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-20. — Emplo^meut  and  unemployment,  by  sex  and  age,  19-T7-63 
[Thougiuuls  of  persons  14  years  of  a^e  and  over] 


Employed  Unemployed 


Year  or  month 

Total 

-Males 

Femah'S 

Total 

Males 

Fcmalt»s 

Total 

1  20 

14-19'  years 
years  and 
over 

Total 

i  -20 

14-19  years 
years  and 

1  over 

Total 

14  m 
years 

20  i 
years 

and  Total 
over  1 

1419 

years 

21) 

yertfs 

aihl 

over 

Old  deflnltions:  > 

-1947 . 

58.027 

41,677 

2. 795  38, 883 

16,349  1,921  14,429 

2.  142 

1.  .595 

r9 

1,316 

.547 

146 

4()2 

iws . 

59. 378 

42.  42H 

2  9III39  518 

IK  y/io 

1  y:to  \b 

2 

1  43(1 

2K2 

1  171 

1949 . 

58.710 

41,660 

'2, 687.38, 974  17. 049  1, 826  15,  '225 

3^395 

■2,415 

367 

2,  048 

981 

228 

7.53 

19.'i0 . 

59, 957 

42,287 

2,  787 .39,  499  17, 670 

1.777 

15,  893 

3. 142 

2,  1.55 

3:49 

1,816 

987 

204 

784 

1951 . 

61.005 

42,490 

2,7.53  39.  738  18,  515 

1,  8t'>3  1*1. 652 

1,879 

1.  r2:i 

206 

917 

7.56 

1.50 

HO9 

19.52  ....L . 

61.293 

42, 391 

2, 674  39.717 

18,  902 

1.8.57 

17,IM7 

1,673 

1.0*'>'2 

2*22 

840 

611 

140 

471 

1953 . 

62,  213  43. 125 

2, 686  40.  440  19. 088 

1,829  17, '2,59 

1,602 

1,069 

195 

875 

.533 

117 

416 

1954  . 

61,238,42,  377 

2,  5.50  39, 827 

18. 861 

1,736  17,  12,5 

3,  '2:10 

2,  161 

318 

l>42 

1,  (Miy 

197 

873 

1955 . 

63, 193  43,  290 

2. 642  40.  fv4*>  19. 904 

1,80318.  101 

2,6.54 

1.  7,52 

292 

1.  4K() 

yew 

179 

724 

1956 . 

64, 979  44, 148 

2, 802  41. 345  '20,  831 

1,  962  18,  869 

2,  .551 

l,t'l08 

2'.H') 

1,314 

943 

214 

7:«) 

New  deftnltions:  • 

1957  . 

65,011 

43,990 

2.  7.50 

41.239  21,021 

1,970  19.0.'i0 

2,  9.36 

1,893 

351 

1,,541 

1,043 

222 

8'JO 

19.58 . 

63,966 

43, 042  2, 6:11  40.  410  '20. 924 

1,881  19,043 

4,681 

3.  1.55 

473 

2,  f>80 

1,.5'26 

284 

1.’242 

1959 . 

65,581 

44. 089  2. 821  41,  2tiS  21.  492  1. 9AH  19,  bZi 

3,813 

■2.  473 

451 

2, 022 

1, 340 

27(i 

1.0*M 

1960>.... . 

66,681 

44.  48.5  2,  ‘.Ml  41.  543  '22. 196  2, 091  '20.  104 

3.  931 

2,  .541 

4,80 

2,0,W 

1,3<J0 

310 

1,078 

1961 . 

66.796 

44. 318  2,  ‘976  41.  342  '22.  478 

2.  181  20.295 

4,806 

3,060 

.542 

2,  518 

1,747 

379 

l,3*-6 

1962  » . 

67.846 

44.  892  3.  077 

41,815  '22.  954  2,  '262  20, 69;i 

4,007 

2.  48.8 

472 

2,016 

1,519 

344 

1,  176 

196;i  . .  . 

68,809 

45. 3.30  3, 079  42. 259  23,  479 
1  1  1 

2/223  21,257 

1 

4,  16*) 

2,  537 

.5*46 

1,971 

1,6'29 

413 

1,216 

Seasonally  adju.sted  * 

1962: 

January _ 

67.  262 

44,  K13  3,  (too  41.  .53.'1  2-2,  729 

2.  '20:1 

20,  526 

4.  172 

2,  .5*'>1 

49*' 

2.074 

1.  608 

354 

I.2.M 

February . 

67.  frjit 

44.  76.5 

:3. 041 

41.724 

22.  W>4 

2.213 

20,  ('1.51 

4. 084 

2.  .v;i 

519 

2.042 

1,.523 

3.59 

1.  161 

March  . 

67.860 

44,9:3( 

:i.  iioUi,8'2o 

22,930 

2. 239 

20,  f-OI 

3.943 

2.4.50 

4.5s 

1.992 

1.493 

.354 

1,  IS-t 

A i)ril  *  . 

67.  591 

44. 770 

,3.04*>|ll,7'2! 

'22, 821 

2. 2  In 

20.605 

3  9.(4 

2,  4117 

481 

2. 016 

1.4‘(7 

.387 

1, 1)11 

Mav  .  . . 

67.  821 

44  94913.  15|ltl,798;'22.872 

2.  307 

■20,  5*15 

3.961 

2.  490 

.5<r9 

1,981 

1.  471 

.T5*. 

1,  115 

June _ _ 

67,  731 

44,899 

3,  135 

41. 7*54 

22,  832 

2. 33*i 

20,  49* 

3. 942 

2,  ,521 

469 

2, 052 

1,421 

308 

1,113 

July . 

67,H3;i 

44, 908 

.3. 124  1 1.784 

22. 92b 

2, 305 

20.62* 

3.897 

2.  4 1 2 

461 

1.981 

1.  4.55 

337 

1. 118 

.August  - . 

68.  104 

45,00*1 

:i.  112 

41,894 

23. 098 

2,343 

■20.  7.5.5 

4.093 

2,  490 

439 

2.a57 

1,.597 

330 

1.'2>.7 

."^ptemlH'r . 

68.  188 

4.5.037 

;i.089 

41.948 

23,  151 

2. 272 

'20,879 

4. 

2.  471 

2.  (WM’4 

1..59.5 

305 

0(  tol)er.  _ _ 

68.  076 

4.5. 091 

3.067 

42.  (»24 

22. 9H,S 

2. 192 

■20.  793 

3,  8.3'.( 

2. 3:4s 

430 

l.90'> 

1,  .501 

340 

1.  161 

Noveml)er . 

67.  691 

44.  7'22 

2.  MVi 

41.8*i( 

'22. 969 

2.  198 

'20.  771 

4. 13* 

2 

.549 

1,980 

1.607 

384 

1 .  '223 

December _ 

68,091 

44,9*19 

.3. 1 10 

41,8.59 

-23, 122 

2,248 

'20, 874 

3,99:4 

2.  4i'.9 

411 

■2,058 

1..524 

382 

1, 142 

1963; 

January... 

68, 171 

44.  9.V1 

3.023 

41,93( 

23,218 

■2.222 

■20,996 

4. 177 

2,  .594 

462 

2. 1:42 

1.  ,58.3 

387 

1, 196 

February... 

68.08<)|44.  799'2.892 

41.907 

23,  287 

2,240 

21.047 

4.415 

2,  789 

.5,56 

2.2:43 

1,626 

393 

i.2:ci 

■March . 

68,636  45,  147 

2,94(1 

4'2.  207 

■23,  481 

■2,215 

21,274 

4.062 

2,  .572 

.547 

2. 02.5 

1,490 

3.58 

1,  132 

April . . . 

68,  874  45, 306 

.3.  100 

42.  20* 

■23.  568 

2.  224;21..344 

4.  r28 

2.  581 

612 

1,969 

1,.547 

373 

1.  174 

May . 

68. 676145.  17(1 

3, 077 

42. 093;  23.  .506 

2.287 

21.219 

4.313 

2. 6:t:( 

*\92 

1,941 

1,680 

4(77 

1.213 

June . 

68,602 

45. 352 

3. 035 

42,317 

■23,250 

2.  120  21. 130 

4.  118 

2,508 

.569 

1,939 

1,610 

413 

1.  197 

July . - 

69, 161 

45,  6.50 

3.  IO8I42,  .542  -23,  511 

2.  2.50  21,261 

4.  108 

2,  498 

1.893 

1,610 

431 

1. 179 

.August . . . 

68.917 

45.  597 

3.  202142, 395 

23. 3'20!2.  247 

21.073 

3.998 

2.  373 

.538 

1.8:45 

1.625 

3.58 

1.'2*'.7 

September _ 

69, 076 

45, 6I9I3. 184142,  435  23,  457 

2,252  21.205 

4.n*)(] 

2,  3*42 

.562 

1,80(1 

1.698 

397 

1,.301 

Octob»-r . 

69, 075 

45,  495I3.  167 

42. 328123.  58012.  197:21.38.3 

4.026 

2.  329 

.508 

1,821 

1,697 

471 

1,'226 

November . 

69.045 

45. 31613. 040142.  276|'23.  72912.  181,21,  .548 

4.292 

2.  .53:1 

614 

1,919 

1.759 

468 

1,'291 

December . 

69,206 

45, 36013, 05,5:42, 3051-23, 846 

1  1  1 

2.  307 

21,539 

4,057 

2,440 

.5(M 

1,936 

1.617 

427 

1,190 

•  See  Note,  Table  C-19,  for  explanation  of  differences  between  the  old  and  new  deflnitiuns. 

•  Peirinning  January  1960,  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included. 

>  Resinning  April  1962,  not  comparable  with  prior  data;  see  Note,  1'able  C-19. 

<  S<‘asonally  adjusted  totals  may  differ  from  the  sum  of  components  bc-cause  totals  and  components  have 
been  seasonally  adjusted  separately. 

Note.— See  Note,  Table  C-19,  for  information  on  area  sample  used  and  reporting  pericKls. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  C-21. — Employed  persons  not  at  work,  by  reason  Jor  not  working,  and  special  groups  oj 
unemployed  persons,  1940-63 

[Thousands  of  [>ersons  U  years  of  age  and  over) 


Year  or  month 

Kniployed  i)ersons  not  at  work, 
by  reason  for  not  working 

S|)ecial  groups  of  un¬ 
employed  |)ersons  ‘ 

Total 

Ba<l 

weather 

Indus¬ 

trial 

dispute 

VacJition 

Illness 

All 

other 

reasons 

TenifK)- 
rary 
layoff  • 

New  wage 
and  salary 
job* 

New  de"''itions:  * 

KMP . 

2,  103 

(•) 

(•) 

662 

819 

(•) 

97 

,68 

1047 . 

2,2.69 

211 

96 

834 

847 

273 

1'23 

92 

IWS . 

2,  4K9 

197 

97 

1.IM4 

844 

308 

141 

121 

1M9 . 

2,244 

110 

79 

1,044 

719 

291 

185 

101 

1H.V) . 

2,  440 

151 

85 

1, 137 

718 

349 

92 

116 

1961  . 

2.  460 

111 

57 

1,073 

782 

4.36 

117 

103 

19,62 . 

2,  .65.6 

6K 

164 

1.  1,30 

775 

418 

142 

117 

lOM . 

2.  .630 

96 

73 

1.  171 

827 

362 

167 

101 

19.M . 

2.  tWs 

73 

53 

1.  .361 

776 

425 

221 

127 

19.65 . 

2,  6h2 

103 

61 

1,268 

835 

416 

133 

117 

1956 . 

2,  SS9 

K.J 

76 

1.  346 

901 

456 

124 

147 

1957 . 

3,017 

1.39 

4,6 

1,447 

962 

425 

150 

no 

19.W . 

.3,076 

182 

59 

1,479 

882 

474 

166 

120 

1959 . 

3.  161 

115 

160 

1,494 

907 

484 

128 

134 

1960  • . 

3.231 

168 

40 

1,576 

942 

505 

147 

119 

1961 . 

3.  146 

143 

56 

i.to-j 

898 

556 

149 

129 

1962  » . 

3.2S1 

ItiO 

.33 

1.  .6.33 

940 

615 

121 

125 

1963 . 

3,501 

106 

41 

1,65.6 

1,000 

698  , 

120 

138 

1962:  January . 

2.6M1 

698 

39 

322 

1,036 

,687  ' 

186 

100 

February... 

2,  .670 

275 

37 

,3!8) 

l,‘224 

639  i 

9.6 

82 

March  . 

2,  i;9) 

201 

27 

374 

1,040 

487  ' 

11,6 

80 

April  ‘ . 

1.994 

104 

40 

428 

949 

474 

93 

107 

May . 

2. 032 

10 

34 

663 

870 

4.6.6 

107 

111 

June . 

3,  870 

40 

61 

2. 129 

832 

808  . 

96 

211 

July . 

7,  477 

29 

48 

.6, 637 

862 

900  1 

128 

1.62 

.\iigust  . 

6.  839 

3 

12 

5, 132 

843 

849 

183 

248 

.SeptemtH*r. . 

2.  780 

17 

32 

1,448 

811 

472 

107 

1.64 

OctoN'r _ 

2,  2)k3 

29 

19 

818 

898 

499  , 

114 

9,6 

Novemtier. . 

2,  174 

32 

22 

618 

916 

,Vh6  ' 

116 

94 

DecemN'r  .. 

2,  5.69 

476 

30 

430 

1,(K)2 

621 

117 

63 

1963:  January . 

2.  421 

.304 

78 

360 

1,040 

639  i 

217 

82 

February _ 

2.  698 

318 

2<J 

404 

1,291 

656  1 

130 

103 

.M  arch . 

2.  677 

188 

41 

3.SO 

1,403 

665  ! 

105 

92 

April . 

2.  737 

75 

23 

1,030 

1,005 

603  I 

120 

141 

May . 

2.  172 

4.3 

25 

t>43 

921 

.640  i 

80 

June . 

4,085 

4.6 

2,  2t’p6 

861 

897  ; 

71 

288 

July . 

7,916 

24 

.67 

.6,  897 

877 

1,060  j 

130 

149 

August . 

7,  338 

14 

,V) 

.6,  46t) 

824 

991  1 

189 

191 

SeptemlHT 

3.  102 

26 

24 

1..6.63 

931 

568  i 

90 

173 

OctolHT.  . 

2.  387 

2 

38 

848 

948 

.651  1 

123 

118 

Novenilx'r 

2,  20.6 

Xi 

51 

tiOl 

9.32 

587  1 

116 

112 

l)ea*rn!ier... 

2,  269 

232 

31 

4'20 

968 

618  : 

1 

93 

126 

'  fnder  ttie  old  definitions  of  pnii)loyincnt  an<i  uneinployincnt,  these  groups  were  included  in  the 
“employed  but  not  at  work”  category. 

*  Persons  on  layolT  with  definite  instructions  trt  return  to  work  within  30  days  of  the  layoff. 

•  Persons  scheduled  to  start  new  wage  and  salary  jobs  within  30  days.  I'nder  the  old  definitions,  the 
"new  job  or  busine.ss"  group  included  thes«-  la'rsons  as  well  :is  t>ersons  waiting  to  ojaen  new  businesses  or 
start  new  fariTis  withiti  30  days  (see  “all  other"  category  in  this  table)  aiicl  iiersons  in  school  during  the 
survey  week  and  waiting  to  start  new  jobs  (these  are  now  classified  iis  “not  in  the  labor  force”). 

*  See  Note.  Table  C-ltt  for  ex|>lanation. 

‘  Not  available. 

•  lieginning  January  1060,  data  for  .\laska  and  Hawaii  are  included. 

Note.— See  Note,  Table  C-19  for  information  on  area  sample  used  and  reiiorting  periods. 

Source:  Dei>artment  of  I.al>or. 
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Table  C-22. — SfltcUd  mrasures  of  unemployment  and  part-time  employment,  1948-63 


Year  or  month 

Unemployment  rate 
(percent  of  civilian  labor  force 
in  group) 

Labor  force 
time  lost 
through 
unemploy¬ 
ment  and 
part-time 
work  • 

Persons  employed  part 
time  In  nonagricul- 
tural  Industries  for 
economic  reasons 

All 

workers 

Experienced 
wage  and 
salary 
workers 

Married 
men  < 

Usually 
full-time  * 

Usually 
part  dime  ‘ 

Percent  j 

Thousands  of  persons 

1 4  years  of  age  and  over 

New  deflnitlons: 

1948 . 

3.8 

4  2 

1949 . 

5.9 

6.7 

3-4 

1,530 

1950 . 

5.3 

6.0 

4  6 

1.032 

96, 

1951 . 

3.3 

3.7 

1.5 

917 

6'H 

1952 . 

3  1 

3.3 

1  4 

958 

1953 . 

2.9 

3  2 

1.7 

Cl 

C) 

1954 . 

5.6 

6.0 

4  0 

1,548 

1955 . 

4  4 

4  8 

2.6 

934 

STf 

1956 . 

4.2 

4  4 

2  3 

5.1 

1,067 

goi 

1957 . 

4  3 

4  5 

2.8 

5  3 

1,183 

1958 . 

6.8 

7.2 

5  1 

8.  1 

1,638 

1,31 

1959 . 

5.5 

5.6 

3.6 

6.6 

1,032 

1,304 

1960  • . 

5.6 

5.7 

3  7 

6.7 

1,243 

i,3r 

1961 . 

6.7 

6  8 

4.6 

8  0 

1,297 

1,5P 

1962 » . 

5.6 

5  6 

3.6 

6.7 

1,049 

1.28' 

1963 . 

5.7 

5.5 

3  4 

6.8 

1,070 

1,2U 

Sea.sonalIy  adjusted 

1962;  January _ 

5.8 

5.8 

3.8 

6  9 

.  939 

1,26’ 

February _ 

5.7 

5.7 

3  6 

6  7 

i  919 

1,28. 

March . 

5.5 

5.4 

3.5 

6  7 

1,057 

1,321 

April . 

5.6 

5  5 

3.7 

6  6 

998 

1,201 

May . 

5.5 

5.5 

3  5 

6.6 

1,099 

1,2.5; 

June . 

5.5 

5.4 

3  6 

6.6 

1,039 

1,28S 

July . . 

5.4 

5.4 

3.5 

6.7 

1,085 

1,3;)' 

August . . 

5.7 

5.7 

3  5 

1  6.7 

1, 124 

1,2.52 

Septeml)er . 

5.6 

5.6 

3  4 

!  6.8 

1,143 

1,262 

October . . 

5.3 

5.2 

3  4 

i  6.6 

1,072 

l,3t. 

November _ 

5.8 

5.6 

3  4 

6.9 

1,145 

l,31f 

December _ 

5.5 

5.5 

3.5 

6.6 

995 

L-TOJ 

1963:  January  . 

5.8 

5.7 

3.8 

6  8 

1,092 

1.2.'>3 

February . 

6.1 

6.0 

4  1 

7  1 

965 

1,23 

March . 

5.6 

5.5 

3.5 

6.6 

1,000 

1,22< 

April . 

5.7 

5.4 

3  3 

6.6 

1,080 

l,09i 

May . 

5.9 

5.  5 

3  4 

6.9 

1,010 

1,184 

June . 

5.7 

5.6 

3. 1 

7.0 

1,067 

1,25T 

July . 

5.6 

5.  4 

3.2 

6.8 

1,042 

l,2Ifi 

August . 

5.5 

5.4 

3  0 

6.7 

1.222 

1.3(K 

September _ 

5.6 

5.4 

2.9 

6.7 

1,211 

1.2l!i 

October _ _ 

5.5 

5.4 

2.9 

6.6 

1,  109 

1,245 

November . 

5.9 

5.6 

3.2 

6  9 

1,0,54 

1, 18( 

December . 

5.5 

5.3 

3.4 

6.5  1 

1 

1,002 

' 

1,162 

<  Married  men  lirtnn  with  their  wives.  Data  for  1949  and  1951-M  are  for  .April;  lOftO  for  March.  These 
data.  Including  195A  and  1956,  have  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  change  In  the  defliiltion  of  employment 
and  unemployment  adopted  in  January  1957.  See  Note,  Table  C-I9. 

*  Assumes  unemployed  persons  lost  37.5  hours  a  week;  those  on  part-time  for  economic  reasons  lost  differ- 
enre  between  37.5  hours  and  actual  number  of  hours  worked. 

*  Includes  persons  who  worked  part-time  because  of  slack  work,  material  shortages  or  repairs,  new  Job 
started,  or  lob  terminated.  Data  for  1949-55  are  for  the  month  of  May. 

*  Primarily  includes  persons  who  could  And  only  pctrt-tlme  work.  Data  for  1949-55  are  for  the  month  of 
May. 

*  Not  available. 

*  Beginning  with  January  I960,  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  Included. 

*  Not  comparable  with  prior  data.  See  Note,  Table  C-19. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-23. —  Unemployed  persons,  by  duration  oj  unemployment,  19d7-63 


Year  or  quarter 


Total  un¬ 
employed 

Duration  of  unemployment 

4  weeks 
and  under 

5-14 

weeks 

15-26 

weeks 

Over 

26  weeks 

Thousands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

A  verape 
duration 
of  unem¬ 
ployment 
(weeks) 


New  definitions: 


1961:  I.. 
II. 
Ill 
IV. 

1962:  I.. 
IP 
III 
IV. 

1963:  I.. 
11 

III 

IV 


>  IleginnlnR  January  I960,  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included. 

>  Heginning  .April  1962,  not  comparable  with  prior  data;  see  Note,  Table  C-19. 

Note.— See  Note,  Table  C-19  for  Information  on  area  sample  used  and  reporting  periods. 
Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-24. — Unemployment  insurance  programs,  SfUcted  data,  1940  M 


All  pro(tr:itns 


progriuvs 


Year  or  month 

Cov¬ 
ered 
em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment  • 

Insured 
unem¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment 
(wt-ekly 
aver¬ 
age)  « » 

Total 
Ixmeftts 
paiil 
(tnil- 
lions 
of  dol¬ 
lars)  « » 

Insured 
uneni- 
ploy- 
ment  • 

Initial 

claims 

Kx- 
haus- 
tions  • 

Insurei 
pliiyrnet 
cent  of 
etnplo 

t'n:id- 

justed 

utiem- 
t  as |HT- 
x)\  ered 
yrnent 

Seiison- 
ally  ad¬ 
justed 

Henefi 

Total 
(mil¬ 
lions  of 
dollars) 
(*) 

Is  paid 

Aver¬ 

age 

weekly 
check 
(dol¬ 
lars)  • 

Thousands 

WtH'kly  average, 
thoimnds 

Perc»‘nt 

194(1. . 

24,  291 

1,631 

.634. 7 

1,282 

214 

50 

.5  6 

518  7 

10  5tf) 

1941 . 

•28,  136 

842 

3.58.  8 

814 

164 

:io 

3  0 

344. 3 

1 1  Ot) 

1942 . 

30,819 

661 

350.  4 

649 

r/2 

21 

2.  2 

344.  1 

12  66 

1943 . 

3'2,  419 

149 

80  5 

147 

36 

4 

.5 

79  6 

1944. . 

31.714 

111 

67.2 

105 

29 

2 

.  4 

62  4 

15  90 

1915 . 

30, 087 

7‘20 

574  9 

.589 

116 

5 

2  1 

445  9 

18  77 

1946... . 

31,856 

2,  804 

2,  S7H.  5 

1.'295 

189 

38 

4  3 

1.094  9 

18  ,51 

1947 . 

.33,  876 

1,  805 

1,  785  0 

1,009 

187 

24 

3  1 

775. 1 

17.  81 

ms 

s34.  646 

1,  46S 

1.32S  7 

210 

20 

3  0 

1949 . 

33,  098 

■2'  479 

2’  269.  8 

L979 

3'22 

37 

6  2 

1,736  0 

20  48 

1950 . 

34,308 

1,605 

1,467  6 

1.  .503 

236 

36 

4  6 

1,373  1 

1951 

36.  x334 

1  (HN) 

h62  9 

969 

1952 . 

37. (H)6 

1,069 

1,  m3  5 

i.in-M 

215 

18 

2.  9 

998  2 

195;i 

38. 072 

1,065 

995 

21 K 

15 

2  8 

1954 . 

36,617 

2,(H8 

2, '291.8 

1,865 

30.3 

34 

5. 2 

2,026  9 

24  ai 

1955 . 

40,014 

1,395 

1,  .560  2 

1.  2.54 

‘226 

25 

.35 

1..3.50  3 

25  04 

1956 . 

4-2,  758 

1,318 

1.540.6 

1.212 

226 

2>1 

.3  2 

l,.'t80  7 

27  02 

1957 . 

43,  436 

1,567 

1,913  0 

1,450 

268 

'23 

.3  6 

1 . 733  9 

28  17 

1958 . 

44,412 

3,  '269 

4.209.2 

2.  .509 

370 

50 

6  4 

3.  512  7 

30.  .5* 

1959 . 

45,  7‘28 

2,099 

'2.  803.  0 

1,682 

281 

;i3 

4  4 

2.  279  0 

.30  41 

1960 . 

46.334 

2,  067 

3.  022.7 

1,906 

.331 

31 

4  8 

2  726  7 

32  87 

1961 . 

46.  '264 

2, 994 

4,  3,58  2 

2,290 

3.50 

46 

.5.6 

,3  4  '22  7 

33  80 

1962 . 

47. 669 

1,924 

.3.  ItiO.O 

1.78;i 

302 

32 

4  4 

. 

2.  675.  4 

.14  56 

1963  7 . 

48, 675 

1,907 

2,  994.  0 

1,77.5 

■290 

32 

4.  3 

2  737  n 

.35  15 

1962.  January . 

46.022 

3.  015 

395.  2 

2.  486 

4'29 

39 

6  2 

314  P 

34  44 

February . 

46,  146 

2,914 

3.63  4 

2,415 

.3'20 

39 

6  0 

i  s 

'287  2 

34  73 

March . 

46,  542 

2,  702 

.381  0 

2,  218 

273 

39 

.5.5 

4  .8 

.310  2 

34  98 

April . 

47. 372 

2.  216 

297.  9 

1,831 

267 

.39 

4  5 

i  1 

'239  6 

34  .52 

Xfay . 

47. 821 

1,840 

•2,54. 3 

1..570 

2.50 

33 

3  9 

4  / 

215  0 

34  m 

June . 

48, 442 

1,667 

215.  4 

1,469 

2,58 

30 

3  6 

4  .1 

188  9 

34  20 

July . 

48, 434 

1,699 

205  2 

1..543 

319 

28 

.3  8 

4  4 

187  0 

34  01 

August . 

48,718 

1,628 

218  9 

1,469 

261 

26 

.3  6 

4  4 

197  4 

34  29 

September _ 

48, 63!) 

1,497 

181  1 

1,331 

23.5 

2.5 

3  3 

4.4 

160  6 

34  42 

October  .... 

48. 393 

1,  ,5.39 

198.9 

1.38.5 

27.5 

2.5 

.3  4 

4  .5 

176  6 

34  69 

N'ovemlier _ 

48,22<» 

1.  7  .40 

21,5.5 

1,625 

314 

‘26 

4  0 

4  « 

193  6 

34.97 

December.... 

48. 432 

2,  2-23 

236  5 

2, (813 

4'22 

'28 

5.  I 

4-' 

214  2 

.35  11 

1963:  January . 

46. 665 

2,778 

373  0 

2.  ,591 

447 

35 

6  .3 

4  « 

.342  4 

35  .M 

F'ebruary . 

46,  m 

2, 7-26 

339  6 

2.  .546 

3'2.5 

36 

6  2 

4.6 

31.3  .3 

35  72 

March . 

47, 163 

2,46.5 

343  0 

2. '298 

272 

36 

5  6 

4  4 

316  4 

35  82 

April . 

48,  1,59 

2,089 

■297  8 

1,918 

273 

37 

4  7 

4  t 

■274  8 

35  .54 

May . 

48.  .592 

1.799 

2.54  6 

1 . 6'24 

2.39 

3.3 

3  9 

4  t 

■235  9 

34  91 

June . 

49,285 

1,6‘28 

'205.  0 

l,4t'>8 

240 

32 

3  5 

4.  / 

188  2 

;i4  34 

July . 

(*) 

1,651 

211.8 

1.493 

‘298 

28 

.3  6 

4.  ’ 

195  6 

34  43 

August . 

(') 

1..568 

'204  8 

1,419 

246 

26 

3  4 

4  f 

iMi  8 

34  67 

SeptemlH'r _ 

(•) 

1.40i» 

179  8 

l.'Jfil 

‘223 

24 

3  0 

40 

lti.3  1 

34  93 

October . 

(') 

•  1.476 

*  190  0 

»  1.3.'t3 

•  2.Vi 

24 

.3  1 

4  ! 

172.0 

.35  15 

NovemlHT  ... 

C) 

1,686 

181.3 

1,,54'2 

■29'2 

.3  6 

4  1 

165  0 

35  37 

December  t... 

(>) 

2,  r20 

22.5  0 

1.972 

415 

•23 

4  7 

4  4 

■205. 0 

.3.5.  15 

>  IndiliifS  persons  under  the  Stiite,  I  t'KK  (Kederal  etnployee,  eth  etive  hitiuorv  P.iW',  and  It  KM  (Hiiil 
road  Retirement  Hoard)  i)rof'rams.  HeginnitiR  OetoU  r  mr-8.  also  Ineludes  the  I't'X  proyrum  (unemploy¬ 
ment  romiMTisation  for  e\-servir<‘men). 

’Includes  State,  I’t'KK,  RH,  I'CX,  t'f’V  (unemi)loymenf  eomiMuisation  for  veterans.  Oetolier  19e2 
January  lilfin),  and  SRA  (Servieemen's  Readjustment  Act,  Septernln'r  Het4  SeidemNr  lit, SI)  proerams 
Also  Ineludes  Federal  and  State  t)ro(;rams  for  temporary  extension  of  heneflts  from  June  lltSS  throutdi 
June  1962,  ex|>ir<ition  date  of  program. 

•  Covered  workers  who  have  eornpleted  at  least  1  week  of  unemployment. 

•  Includes  benefits  paid  utnler  extended  duration  jirovlslons  of  State  laws,  iH'glnnlng  June  19.S8.  .Annual 
data  are  net  amounts  and  monthly  ilata  are  gross  amounts. 

‘  Individuals  receiving  final  fiayments  in  heneftt  year. 

•  For  total  unemployment  only. 

t  I’relimlnary. 

•  March  1963  Is  latest  month  for  which  ilata  are  available  for  all  jirograms  combined;  workers  covered  by 
State  programs  account  for  about  87  fioreent  of  the  total 

•  Programs  include  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane  workers  for  initial  claims  and  insured  unemployment  be¬ 
ginning  Octotier  1963. 


Note.— Ilata  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  for  all  [lerlods  and  for  Puerto  Rico  since  January  1961. 
Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Tabi.e  C— 25. — Number  oj  wage  and  salary  workers  in  nonagriculluraJ  establishments,  1929-63^ 

[Thousands  of  employees) 


War  or  month 


11(30 

1U31 

H(32 

lieu 

1U34 


1933 . 

1930 . 

1937 . 

193X  . 

1939 . 


1940  . 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 


194S . 

1940  . 

1947 . 

1918 . 

1949 . 


1930 

1931 

1932 
19.M 
19,34. 


1955  . 

19.V. . 

19.37  . 

19.38  ... 

19.39  . 


1900 

1901 

1902  . 
19»a  «. 


1901;  January  ... 
February.. 

M  arch . 

April . 

May . 

June . 


July . 

Auftusl  ... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Total 

.Manuhaturliift 

Con¬ 

tract 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Trans¬ 

porta- 

Whole¬ 

sale 

and 

retail 

trade 

Fi¬ 

nance, 

Insur- 

anc»', 

and 

real 

estate 

Serv- 

(lovernment 

wage 

and 

salary 

work¬ 

ers 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

ItfMals 

Non¬ 

dura¬ 

ble 

iroods 

.Min¬ 

ing 

tton 

and 

pub¬ 

lic 

utili¬ 

ties 

ice 

and 

mis< 

«*I- 

lane- 

OllS 

Fed¬ 

eral 

State 

and 

local 

31,339 

U).  7»Vi 

(») 

1,087 

1,497 

3. 910 

6, 1'23 

1.509 

3,440 

533 

2, 532 

29.  424 

9.  .V'.2 

(•1 

(‘1 

1.009 

1,372 

3.f>85 

.3, 797 

1,475 

3. 370 

52)1 

2,022 

20,  049 

8, 170 

(>1 

(«) 

873 

1,214 

3.  2.34 

5.284 

1,4))7 

3.183 

500 

2,704 

23, 0-28 

0,931 

(*) 

(>) 

731 

97)) 

2.810 

4,683 

1,341 

2,931 

559 

2.000 

211,711 

7.397 

(') 

(») 

744 

809 

2,  072 

4.735 

1.29.3 

2.873 

5*'.5 

2, 601 

25. 953 

8.501 

(>) 

t>) 

883 

802 

2,  7.V) 

5,281 

1,319 

3,058 

052 

2, 647 

27.a33 

9. 009 

(>) 

(»1 

897 

912 

2. 7H6 

3,  431 

1,3.35 

3. 142 

7,33 

2. 728 

29. 082 

9.827 

(>) 

(>) 

940 

1. 14.3 

2.973 

5.809 

1.388 

3. 320 

820 

2. 842 

31.020 

10.  794 

(>1 

(») 

1,01,3 

1,112 

3. 1.34 

0. 2)1.3 

1,432 

3. 518 

833 

2.923 

29.  .8)9 

9.  440 

(») 

(>1 

891 

1.05.3 

2.  803 

0, 179 

1,425 

3.473 

8-29 

3. 0.34 

3:).  018 

10.  278 

4,715 

5.  .304 

KM 

1,150 

2, 93)1 

0,  4'20 

1,402 

3,517 

903 

3,090 

32.  370 

10.985 

5.  .3>a 

3. 0-22 

925 

1.294 

3.  0.38 

0.  7.V) 

l..Vr2 

3.0^1 

990 

3. 200 

5M 

13.  192 

0. 223 

957 

1,790 

3,  274 

7,210 

l.,349 

3. 921 

1.340 

3, 320 

40. 123 

15.280 

8,  823 

0.  4.38 

992 

2. 170 

3, 400 

7.  118 

1,.338 

4.084 

2.213 

3, 27)) 

42.  4,32 

17.002 

11.  IM 

0.  .318 

92.3 

1,.V.7 

3.047 

6.  9H  J 

l.,3()2 

4.  148 

2.9)15 

3.174 

17.328 

10,  8.30 

6,  422 

892 

1,094 

3,  829 

7.)  1.38 

1,  470 

4.  DU 

2,928 

3.  no 

40.  394 

1.3.  .324 

9.  074 

0.  4.V) 

830 

1.132 

3.900 

7.314 

1,497 

4,241 

3, 137 

41.074 

14.7(a 

7.  742 

0. 9>V2 

802 

1,001 

4,001 

8. 370 

1.097 

4.719 

2,254 

3. 341 

43.881 

1.3,  .34.3 

8.383 

7.1.39 

9.33 

1,982 

4,  100 

8. 9.V3 

1,7.34 

3. 050 

1,892 

3.  582 

44  891 

15.  .382 

7.  2.V> 

994 

2, 109 

4. 189 

9.272 

1.8-29 

.3,  -200 

1,8*U 

3.  787 

43,778 

14.441 

7,  489 

0,9.33 

930 

2,  105 

4.001 

9,  2)>4 

1,8,37 

5, -204 

l.OCO 

3. 948 

4.3. 222 

15.241 

8.094 

7. 147 

901 

2,3.33 

4.0.34 

9. 3V-. 

1.919 

5. 382 

1.928' 

4.098 

47.849 

10,393 

9.  0K9 

7.3<M 

929 

2.003 

4. 220 

9, 742 

1.991 

5.  570 

2, 302, 

4,087 

48. 823 

10. 032 

9. 349 

7. '284 

H9H 

2.034 

4. 248 

10.004 

2. 009 

5.730 

2,  4'20, 

4. 188 

.V),  '232 

17.  ,349 

10,  110 

7.  438 

2. 0-23 

4.290 

10.  247 

2, 140 

5. 

2.  30,3 

4.340 

49.022 

10,314 

9. 129 

7.  185 

791 

2.612 

4,084 

10. -235 

2,  234 

0. 002 

2,  188 

4,5»U 

.91.  073 

10.882 

9.  .341 

7.340 

792 

2.  wn? 

4. 141 

10,535 

2.333 

0, 274 

2. 187 

4  7‘.>7 

52.  4<»( 

17. 243 

9.  834 

7. 409 

822 

2.999 

4.  244 

10.8.38 

2,  429 

0.  .330 

2. 209! 

5. 009 

.32.  904 

17. 174 

9,830 

7,319 

828 

2.923 

4.241 

10. 880 

2.  477, 

0.749 

2.217| 

5.  4))9 

51.423 

1.3.945 

8,830 

7.  110 

7.31 

2.  77H 

3.970 

10. 7.V) 

2.  .319 

0, 811 

2. 191, 

5.702 

53.  4(M 

16.675 

9. 373 

7. 3(B 

732 

2.  900 

4.011 

11, 127 

2,594; 

7.115 

2.  233 

5.957 

.34. 370 

16,796 

9.459 

7.336 

712 

2,885 

4.  004 

11,391 

2.  flOo! 

7.392' 

2.270 

6.  2,30 

.34.  224 

16,  3'27 

9.072 

7.2.35 

672 

2.810 

3,9ft3 

11.337 

2,731! 

7.  010, 

2. 279' 

6.  .348 

.3,3.  841 

16,859 

9,493 

7.367 

6.32 

2.909 

3.  9IU 

11.582 

2,798 

7.949 

2. 340 

6.849 

57.  183 

17,036 

9.659 

7,377 

634 

3,033 

3. 914 

11,863 

2,866 

1 

8.304 

1 

2. 357| 

7,176 

Seasonally  adjusted 


.V3,  ?25 

16,  1,37 

8,947 

7, 210 

081 

2,811 

11,330 

2.703 

7.486 

2,230 

6.413 

5.3.  .341 

16,  07,3 

8.  87)) 

67.3 

2.705 

11.277 

2,  704 

RED 

2,213 

6.440 

.33.615 

16. 102 

8.877 

7.  225 

074 

2.814 

11,210 

2.706 

7.527 

2. 925 

6,404 

.3.3.  713 

16. 148 

8,928 

7. 220 

670 

2.  782 

3.870 

11.285 

2, 712 

7.528 

2.229 

6.483 

53.  911 

16.  -269 

9.036 

7.233 

071 

2.  774 

3.884 

11.298 

2.719 

7.  .341 

2.244 

6.511 

54.  165 

16.341 

9.082 

7.259 

673 

2.836 

3,892 

11,322 

2.728 

7.579 

2. 261 

6,533 

.34.294 

16, 376 

9.114 

7.262 

67.3 

2. 811 

3.909 

2.734 

7,613 

2,271 

6.555 

.34. 444 

10.422 

9. 1.32 

671 

2.826 

3. 911 

11.352 

2.  741 

7,655 

2.282 

6.584 

.34.480 

16. 382 

9. 128 

7. 2.34 

672 

2,831 

3. 918 

11.342 

2,745 

7.688 

2.286 

6,616 

.34.593 

16.438 

9.149 

7.289 

667 

2.843 

3. 911 

11,347 

2.  752 

7.702 

2.292 

6.041 

54.  82.3 

16.580 

9,271 

7.309 

Kwn 

2.834 

3. 912 

11.390 

2. 756 

7.732 

2.296 

6.055 

54,927 

16.627 

9.aa3 

7,324 

662 

2,835 

3.900 

11.386 

2.762 

7,770 

2.297 

6,688 

See  footnotes  at  ond  of  table. 
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Table  C-25. — ^tumber  oj  ivage  and  salary  workers  in  nonagricultural  establishments,  1929-  63  ' — 

Ckmlinued 

IThoiisands  of  otnployws] 

Maniifiu’turiiiK  Trans-  Ki-  Oovcrninei.t 

Total  _  _ _ _  roll-  porta-  Whole- iiaiuv,  Sorv- 

wapo  trait  tlon  sale  insur-  loi- 

Year  or  month  and  Non-  Min-  i-on-  and  and  aniv,  and  State 

salary  Piira-  dura-  ing  struc-  iiub-  retail  and  nils-  Fed-  and 

work-  Total  hie  hie  tion  lie  trade  real  eil-  eral  loial 

ers  goods  goods  utili-  estate  lane- 

ties  ous 


Season  illy  luljiisted 


I  I  '  I  '  !  I  I  I 

1962;  January .  M,946  16,639  9,319  7.320  662  |  2.7S5  3.S9ti!  11,403  2,771  7,7S7|  2.3(He  6,697 

February .  55,223  16,732  r  9,395  7,337  6021  2,s.5H  3,9<i5,  11,46:,.  2.772  7,M4  2,>9  6,726 

March .  55,3tW  16,309;  9,454  7,355  tWlo  2,341  3,912'  11,460  2,779  7.H,57;  2. 299'  6,751 

April .  5.5,703  16.9261  9,527  7,399  6.59  2.926  3,91l!  II, .543  2,736  7,371  2.;«1l!  6,775 

May .  .55.S2-2  16,921  9,.5;t0  7,391  659  2.93  4  3.914i  11,,V34  2.793|  7.902  2,313!  6,797 

June .  55,903  16,931  9,534  7,397  655  2,394  3,905  11,611  2,796j  7,941  2,333j  6,337 

July .  56,010  16,930  9,541  7,339  6.V4  2,949  3,382  11.616  2,31321  7,997  2,34.5  6,336 

August .  .56.019  16,367  9,492'  7,375;  6.52  2,949  3,399  11.6'20  2,M'4  3,017  2.346i  6,36,5 

.September .  .56,125  1  6,921  9,.542  '  7,379  647  2.941  3,901  11,1.37  2,307  3,019  2.341  6.911 

OctoU-r .  56.195  16.910  9.543  ;  7,367  644  2,939  3.904  11,627  2,317  3.044  2,342  6.96s 

Noveml/Cr .  56,205  16,3.53  9,509  7,349  640  2,942  3,396  11,637  2,321  S.lUst  2.353  6.995 

Decemlier .  56,211  16,851  9,513  7,333  63;t  2,913  3,393'  11.629  2,3'.’2  H,079  j  2..349'  7,037 

1963:  January .  .56,3.33  16,871  9,542  7,3-29!  631  2,967  3, 321 1  11,6*5  2,3,341  3, 110;  2, .3.531  7,061 

February .  56.453!  16.372  9,546  7,326  !  6;il  2.9201  .3, 3<.3.tl  11,729  2.3;49|3,  111  2.332|  7,092 

March .  56.706'  16.943  9,536  7,362  6:41  2,9-231  .3.394!  11,795  2,343  3.-207|  -2.340  7.115 

April .  .56,873  17.037  9,6fi0  7,377  6;t9  .3,(K),5  3,390|  ll,734l  'J.S,'):!  3,199!  -2,;4;i9  7.127 

May .  57,060  17.095  9.6.33  7,412  640  3.0191  3,909  11,3-25  •2.36)4!  S.223  i  2,345  7,13.5 

June .  67,194  17,075  9,635  7,390  639  3,046  3,919  11,364  -2,365  1  3,2h2j  2.349'  7,155 

July .  57,340  17,103  9.701  7,402  fv40  3.069  3,936;  11,334  2. 370  3, 349!  2, 351 1  7. 1.3s 

Augast .  57.344  17,033  9,652  7,331  6.35  3,03;4|  3,941  11,907  2. 373!  3. 373|  2. 3431  7. 1,51 

SeptcmUT .  57,4.53  17,076  9.705  7..371  6;42  3,071  3,9.50  11. 9-2-2  2.3731  3.377  ;  2.347  7, -205 

October .  .57.646  17,119  9,713  7,401  6-291  3.0<-.6|  3,9;i7|  11,9:45  2. 3s7  3, 4.-40|  '2,  :4.52!  7,2'n 

November* _  .57,6-23  17,062  9,633  7,.374  6-2si  ;4,0.59;  ;4,9:4,-t'  11,94  5  2. 3H.H  H,45'il  2,3471  7.;iO-2 

n»>eeml)er> .  .57,305  17,1-27  9,7351  7,39-2!  6-231  ;4.ir2|  3, 921 1  11,935  2,391  3, 494  2.349  7,354 


•  Includes  all  hill-  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  in  nonagricultural  establlshnieiiLs  who  worked 
during,  or  received  pay  for,  any  part  of  ttie  i>ay  iieriod  ending  nearest  the  1.5th  of  the  niontti.  Kxcludes 
projirietors,  self-employed  jtersons.  domestic  servants,  and  unpaid  family  workers.  Not  eonumraMe  w  ith 
estimates  of  nonagriculttiral  employment  of  the  civilian  lal>or  force  (Table  ('-19)  which  include  i>roprletors. 
self-emiiloyed  persons,  domestic  servanLs,  and  unpaid  family  workers;  which  count  i>ersons  as  employed 
when  they  are  not  at  work  bi'cause  of  industrial  disputes,  bail  weather,  etc.;  and  wlilch  are  based  on  a 
sample  survey  of  households,  whereas  the  estimates  in  this  table  are  based  on  reports  from  employing 
establishments 

>  Not  available. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note. — Data  are  basinl  on  the  19.57  Standard  Industrial  ('la,sslflcation  and  .March  1962  benchmark  data 
Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  Jimuary  1959. 

Source:  Department  of  Lalior. 
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Table  C-26. — Average  weekly  hours  oj  work  in  selected  industries,  1929-63 


Year  or  month 

Manufacturing 

Con¬ 

tract 

r-on- 

struc- 

tlun 

Retail 

trade 

(except 

eating 

and 

drink¬ 

ing 

places) 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Bitumi¬ 

nous 

coal 

mining 

Class  I 
rail¬ 
roads  i 

Tele¬ 
phone 
com¬ 
muni¬ 
cation  > 

Total 

Durable 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goo«ls 

lOJO . 

44.2 

(■) 

(•) 

(’) 

(•) 

(>) 

38.1 

(•) 

(•) 

lOM . 

42  1 

(>) 

(«) 

(«) 

(>) 

(•) 

33  3 

(•) 

(•) 

1031 . 

40  5 

(«) 

(») 

(«) 

(») 

(») 

28.1 

(•) 

(•) 

1032 . 

38  3 

.32,  5 

41  9 

(•) 

(») 

(•) 

27.0 

(•) 

(•) 

1033 . 

34  7 

40  0 

(•) 

(>) 

(•) 

'29  3 

(•) 

(•) 

I'J34 . 

33  8 

3.5. 1 

(•) 

(‘) 

(') 

'26.8 

(*) 

(•) 

1035 . 

36  6 

37.2 

36  1 

(») 

(>) 

41.6 

26.2 

(«) 

(») 

1036 . 

39  2 

40  9 

37  7 

(«) 

(') 

42  9 

28,5 

(») 

(») 

1037 . 

38  6 

39  9 

37  4 

(») 

(•) 

43  1 

27.7 

(•) 

38.8 

iy;i8 . 

35  6 

34  9 

36  1 

(>) 

(») 

42.3 

23  3 

(•) 

38  9 

1030 . 

37.7 

37  9 

37.4 

(•) 

43  4 

41.8 

'26  8 

43  7 

39.1 

1040 . 

:i8  1 

39  2 

37  0 

(•) 

43  2 

41  3 

27  8 

44  3 

39.5 

1041 . 

40.6 

42  0 

38  9 

(>) 

42  8 

41  1 

30  7 

45  8 

40. 1 

1042 . 

43  1 

45  0 

40  3 

(') 

41  8 

41  4 

32  4 

47  0 

40.5 

104.1 . 

45  0 

46  5 

42.5 

(») 

42  3 

36  3 

48  7 

41  9 

1044 . 

45  2 

46  5 

43  1 

(>) 

43.0 

43  0 

48  9 

42.3 

1045 . 

43  5 

44  0 

42  3 

(») 

40  9 

42.8 

42  0 

48.5 

•41.7 

udo . 

40  3 

40  4 

^kTiVI 

(>) 

41.3 

41  6 

41  3 

46  0 

39.4 

1047 . 

40  4 

40  5 

40  2 

38  2 

41  0 

41  1 

40  3 

46  4 

37  4 

104S . 

40  0 

40  4 

39  6 

38  1 

40  9 

41  0 

37.7 

46.2 

39.2 

1040 . 

39  1 

39  4 

38  9 

37  7 

41  0 

40  8 

3-2.3 

43  7 

38.5 

10,50 . 

40  5 

41  1 

39  7 

37  4 

41  1 

40  7 

34  7 

40  8 

38  9 

1051 . 

40  6 

41  5 

39.5 

38.1 

40  9 

KDE] 

34  9 

41.0 

39.1 

1052 . 

40  7 

41  5 

39  7 

40  5 

40,7 

33  8 

40  6 

38.5 

10.'3 . 

40  5 

41  2 

.39  6 

39.8 

40.6 

34  I 

40.6 

38  7 

10,54 . 

39  6 

40  1 

BhQ 

39.7 

3  '2  3 

40.8 

38.9 

40  7 

41  3 

39  9 

37 1 

39  6 

37  3 

41  9 

39  6 

10,56 . 

40  4 

41  0 

39  6 

37. 5 

39  1 

40.5 

37.5 

41.7 

39.5 

10,57 . 

39  8 

40  3 

39  2 

37  0 

38.7 

40.3 

36  3 

41  7 

39.0 

10.5H . 

39  2 

.39  5 

38  8 

36  8 

38.  7 

40.2 

33  3 

41  6 

38  4 

10.50 . 

40  3 

40  7 

39.  7 

37  0 

38  7 

40.6 

35.  8 

41.9 

39.2 

lOfO . 

39  7 

40  1 

.39  2 

.36  7 

38  5 

40  5 

35  8 

41.7 

39  6 

1061 . 

39  8 

40  3 

39  3 

36  9 

38  1 

40.5 

35  9 

42.3 

39  4 

10«.> .  . . 

40  4 

40.9 

39  6 

37.0 

37  9 

40.6 

»36  .  7 

42.6 

39  9 

1063* . 

40  4 

41  1 

39  6 

37  2 

40.6 

•38.8 

(•) 

40.1 

Unadjusted 

1062:  January .  . 

40.  0 

40  5 

39  4 

.34  9 

KSl 

40.4 

37  7 

4  '2  .  9 

39  3 

February  ... 

40  3 

4<i  9 

39  7 

36  6 

37  9 

40  3 

37  9 

42.9 

39  4 

M;irch  . 

40.6 

41  0 

39  9 

37.2 

38  0 

40.5 

37  7 

42.5 

39.3 

.\prll...  . 

40  6 

41  2 

40  0 

36  9 

37  8 

40.6 

37  3 

41.8 

39.2 

Vfay . . . 

10  5 

41  0 

39  9 

37.6 

37  9 

40.6 

35.3 

43  1 

39.4 

June . . 

40.4 

40.9 

39  9 

36.8 

37.9 

40.7 

37  4 

42.  4 

39.7 

July . 

40  4 

40  9 

39  7 

37  1 

37  9 

40  9 

(•) 

42.5 

40  3 

August . . 

40  2 

40  9 

39  5 

37  1 

37  9 

40  7 

36.  6 

43  3 

40.2 

SeptemlxT . 

40  7 

41  2 

.39  8 

37  4 

37  9 

40.  7 

:16  2 

41.  1 

40.6 

OctobiT  _ _ _ 

40.2 

40.  8 

39  3 

36  8 

37  9 

40.6 

36.9 

43.2 

40  5 

Novemlier  . . 

40  4 

40  9 

39  6 

36.8 

37  9 

40.6 

:i6.o 

42.7 

40.9 

Decemlo'r .  . . 

40  2 

41  1 

39.4 

36. 1 

37.9 

40.8 

38.3 

41  9 

39.9 

1063  January . . 

40  4 

40.9 

39  6 

BcnRi 

KS 

40.4 

39.0 

4,3.0 

39.5 

February  .  . 

40  3 

41  0 

39  7 

40.3 

39  1 

43  3 

39.8 

4«l  5 

41  0 

.39.8 

.37.8 

40.4 

36  6 

41.5 

39.6 

Aiirll .  . 

40.  1 

40.7 

39  .3 

37  9 

40.  4 

38.  4 

43.0 

39.5 

May . 

40.  5 

41  I 

39.7 

Km 

40  6 

39  7 

4.3.6 

39.7 

Juno . 

40.  5 

41.3 

39.6 

37.6 

37.9 

40.7 

41.2 

41.9 

40.0 

July . 

40.4 

41.2 

39  5 

37  9 

40,8 

(») 

(») 

40.3 

.August . 

40.3 

41.0 

39  6 

37.8 

40.7 

38.0 

(•) 

40.1 

SeidemlxT . 

40.7 

41  3 

39  7 

KX] 

.37.7 

40.6 

39.3 

(•) 

40.5 

OctolxT . 

40  6 

41.2 

39  8 

37.6 

37.8 

40.7 

39.2 

(») 

40.4 

Noveml>er  • . 

40.5 

41  1 

39.5 

36  8 

37.7 

40  6 

38. 1 

(») 

41.1 

Iiecemtier  • . . 

41  4 

39.6 

(•) 

(») 

(«) 

(•) 

(») 

(») 

■  Based  u|>on  data  summarized  In  the  M-300  report  by  the  Interstate  Commeree  Commission.  Hours 
and  earnings  data  relate  to  all  employees  who  received  pay  during  the  month,  except  executives,  officials 
and  staff  as.slstants. 

’  I’rior  to  April  1945,  data  relate  to  all  employees  except  executives.  See  footnote  2,  Table  C-27. 

•  .Not  available. 

'  .Nine-month  average,  April  through  I>eoember,  because  of  new  series  started  in  April  1045. 

•  Kleven-montb  average,  excludes  data  for  July. 

•  Brellmlnarr. 

Note.— See  Note,  Table  C-25. 

Data  are  for  production  workers  In  manufactnring  and  mining,  construction  workers  in  contract 
construction,  and  for  nonsupervlsory  employees  in  other  industries  (except  as  noted).  Data  are  for  pay 
period  ending  nearest  the  16th  of  the  month. 

The  annual  figures  for  1063  are  simple  arithmetic  averaws  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  whltm  have  lieen  weighted  by  data  on  employment. 

See  Table  C-2V  for  unadjusted  average  weekly  hours  in  manufacturing. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  January  10.50. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Tabi.f.  C-27. — Ai'fragf  gross  hourly  tarnings  in  selected  industries,  1929^  63 


Manufacturing 

('on- 

tract 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Ketail 

trade 

(except 

eating 

and 

drinking 

places.) 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

nitu- 

nuiioufs 

c(jai 

mining 

('buss  I 
rail- 
rou<ls  > 

Tele¬ 
phone 
eom- 
munieu- 
tion  > 

Agrl- 
eill- 
ture  • 

Year  or  month 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

giMids 

.Non¬ 

dura¬ 

ble 

giKids 

192'.». . 

$0.  .56(1 

(') 

(') 

(*) 

(*) 

(«) 

$0  f>.59 

(‘) 

PI 

$0,241 

1930 . 

.  .546 

1" 

(') 

(*) 

(«) 

(») 

.  IVVJ 

(*l 

P' 

.  226 

1931 . 

.sni 

(‘) 

('» 

(•' 

pi 

P) 

(•) 

P) 

.  172 

1932 . 

.441 

$n 

$0.  412 

1') 

(" 

(‘1 

4*1 

P) 

.  12.) 

19.3;t . 

.  437 

.  467 

.  119 

(•) 

(P 

(*) 

.4H.5 

P) 

(•) 

.115 

1934 . 

.  5  26 

..55-- 

.505 

P) 

P) 

P) 

.6.51 

(‘) 

P) 

.  129 

1935  .  .. 

.  .544 

.  571 

.  .520 

(') 

(M 

$0  610 

.  7‘JO 

P) 

(•) 

.  1 42 

1936 . 

.5.511 

. 

.519 

(*) 

P) 

.  7('>.s 

(*) 

(*) 

.  1,52 

1937 . 

.617 

.  .VV) 

(•) 

(*) 

.fs5H 

. 

(*) 

$0.  774 

.  172 

19;« . 

.♦>7W 

.572 

(•) 

(‘1 

.674 

.  S40 

P) 

.  S16 

. 

19.39 . 

.  6  -27 

.691 

.571 

P) 

$0.  4S4 

.6i\S 

.H.5S 

$0.  730 

.  S22 

.  100 

194<' . 

.  6.55 

.716 

Pi 

.  494 

.711 

.H,54 

.73:4 

.  S27 

.  169 

itm . 

.726 

. 

.  627 

pt 

.51S 

.  7ri;i 

.743 

.  >  2* ' 

.  ‘Jl’O 

I'.MJ . 

.551 

.  937 

P) 

.  559 

.  S‘2S 

1  ii;4o 

.S37 

.  st3 

. 

1943 . 

.9.57 

1.04H 

.7H7 

i‘> 

.  h\tH 

1. 101 

.  HVJ 

.  s70 

.  3.V3 

1944 . 

1.011 

1.  105 

.Ml 

P) 

.  CAi 

.94H 

1.  147 

.94s 

.911 

.  42.3 

1  016 

1.099 

.  SM) 

(•) 

,  616.) 

.  \*i*o 

1  PW 

.  9.55 

'.  962 

.  472 

1VM6 . 

1  07.5 

1  I4t 

P> 

.797 

1  107 

1.  3.57 

1.0K7 

1  124 

.515 

1947 . 

1.217 

1  27S 

1.  145 

$l  511 

.  901 

1  22<  > 

1  ,5s2 

1  ISO 

1  197 

.  547 

194S . 

1  .326 

1..39,5 

1  2xV» 

1  713 

.  972 

1  ;to.s 

1  S.3.5 

1  301 

1.24H 

.6S0 

1949 . 

1.37S 

1  4,53 

1.295 

1.792 

1.015 

I  36)0 

1.  H77 

1  427 

1  345 

.  5.59 

1956 . - . 

1  440 

1  519 

1.317 

1  H63 

1  0.50 

1  427 

1  94  4 

1  572 

1  3OH 

.  .501 

1951 . 

1  .56 

1  (W 

141 

2.  02 

1  1.3 

1  .52 

2  14 

1.73 

1  49 

.  625 

1952 . 

1  65 

1.  75 

1  51 

2  13 

1  IS 

1  61 

2-  22 

1  S.3 

1 

.0)1 

1953 . 

1  74 

I  S6 

1  .5H 

2.  2S 

1  25 

1  70 

2  40 

1  SH 

1  OS 

.  WT'J 

1954 . 

1  7K 

1 

1  62 

2  39 

1  2t) 

1  76 

2  40 

1  93 

1  70 

.  frfU 

1955 . 

1  H6 

1  . 

1  67 

2. 45 

1.  .34 

1  H,3 

2  47 

1  96 

I  S2 

.  *'75 

19.56 . 

1.95 

2  OH 

1  77 

2  57 

1  40 

1  94 

2  72 

2  12 

1  sf. 

.  705 

1957 . 

2  05 

2  19 

1  H.5 

2  71 

1  47 

2  02 

2  92 

2.  26 

1  95 

.  72'' 

19.5a . 

2.  11 

2  I'ti 

1  91 

2  H2 

1  52 

2 

2  93 

2  44 

2  05 

.  757 

1959 . 

2.  19 

2  ;t6 

1  9H 

2  93 

1  .57 

2  IH 

.3  11 

2  54 

2  is 

. 

IW . 

2  26 

2. 4.3 

2  05 

,3  OH 

1  62 

2  24 

.3  14 

2  61 

2  2^1 

1961 . 

2  32 

2. 49 

2  11 

3  20 

1  tvH 

2  31 

3  12 

2  67 

2  37 

.s:i4 

1962 . 

2  39 

2.  .56 

2  16 

3  31 

1  74 

2.  37 

<3  12 

2  72 

2  4H 

.  hrs 

196,3  t . 

2  46 

2  63 

2.  22 

3.  42 

l.HO 

2.  46 

«  3  1.5 

PJ 

2 

. 

1962:  Januarv . 

2  3S 

2  .56 

2  15 

.3  ,34 

1  72 

2  .3.3 

.3  1.3 

2  67 

2  44 

W2 

FebriMry . 

2  .37 

2  ,55 

2  1.5 

3,  24 

1  72 

2  34 

.3  12 

2  7:t 

2  44 

M:m'h . 

2  .3« 

2  55 

2  15 

3  2H 

1.73 

2  .3.5 

3  1.3 

2  r»7 

2  44 

.At'rll . 

2  .39 

2.  ,56 

2.  16 

3  29 

1. 74 

2  36 

3  14 

2  (is 

2  44 

77y 

-May . 

2,39 

2  55 

2  16 

.3  2  5 

1  7.5 

2  37 

.3  09 

2  6>6 

2.44 

June . 

2  39 

2.  .55 

2  17 

3  2.5 

1  75 

2  3S 

3  11 

2.  72 

2  46 

Julv . 

2  .3“ 

2  .55 

2  17 

.3  29 

1  75 

2  .3S 

(*) 

2  74 

2  47 

MS 

August . . 

2  .37 

2  .5  4 

2  1 6 

.3  30 

1-4 

2  37 

3  1 1 

2.  714 

2  47 

Sept4'mN’r..., 

2  .3'.t 

2  .57 

2  17 

.3  .3.5 

1  76 

2  40 

3  14 

2  7H 

2  52 

October . 

2  39 

2  ,57 

2  17 

3  34 

1  7t> 

2  39 

3  11 

2  73 

2  62 

•November.... 

2  41 

2  S'* 

2  is 

3  .3.5 

1. 77 

2  40 

3  09 

2  76 

2  52 

Deceml)er.... 

2  42 

2  61 

2  19 

.3’  41 

1 74 

2  42 

3  13 

2.7s 

2  54 

1963:  J.anuary  . 

2  43 

2.  60 

2  20 

3  42 

1  7s 

2  41 

.3  10 

2  75 

2.  .'v3 

.  9ts 

Fehruarv.... 

2  43 

2  61 

2  19 

.3  41 

1  7H 

2.  4,3 

3  14 

2  SI 

2  .54 

March _ 

2  44 

2  61 

2.  20 

.3  39 

1  7S 

2  4  4 

3  13 

2  77 

2  .54 

April . 

2  44 

2 

2.  21 

3  34 

1  79 

2  44 

.3  12 

2  7.*) 

2  .VI 

.  71)9 

May . 

2  45 

2.6^3 

2  21 

3  37 

1  HO 

2  45 

3  14 

2  74 

2  55 

June . 

2.  46 

2  M 

2  *22 

3  3S 

1  HI 

2  46 

3.  17 

2  7H 

2.  .V5 

July . 

2  4  .5 

2  621 

2  22 

.3  40 

1  Wl 

2  44 

(M 

P) 

2  54 

''7J 

August . 

2  4.3 

2.  61 

2  21 

3  42 

1 

2  45 

3  14 

p) 

2  55 

SeptemlxT _ 

2.47 

2  65 

2  24 

.3  47 

1  H2 

2  4H 

3  IH 

p) 

2.  m 

OctotuT  ... 

2  47 

2  65 

2.  2.3 

3.  47 

1  H2 

2  4H 

.3  15 

(•) 

2.  61 

Noveml)er  r . 

2.  49 

2.  67 

2.  25 

3  44 

1 .  H.3 

2.  49 

3  15 

(M 

2.  59 

Decemlier  ’... 

2.  .50 

2.6H 

2.  26 

P) 

(*) 

P) 

(*) 

(P 

P) 

'  For  onv»'r:i7e  of  st'rlos,  sw  footnote  1.  Tobin  r-2fi. 

*  Prior  to  April  IW.  dota  rnlate  to  oil  nriiploynos  excnpt  pxnciitlvns:  for  April  IC-tS  May  1049.  mainly  In 
employees  sul)ject  to  the  Fair  I.abor  Stanii.ords  Act;  and  Ix-pirmlini  June  1919.  to  nonsiiiK-rvIsory  employees 
only. 

>  Welybted  average  of  all  farm  wage  rates  on  a  per  hour  Inisls. 

‘  Not  available. 

•  Nine-month  average,  April  through  I)eceml«er,  becau.se  of  new  series  started  in  April  194.5. 

«  Eleven-month  as’er.igc,  excludes  data  for  July. 

t  Preliminary. 

Note.— See  Note,  Table  C-2.5. 

Data  are  for  production  workers  In  manufacturing  and  mining,  construction  workers  in  contract  con¬ 
struction,  and  for  all  nonsupervisory  employees  in  other  industries  (except  as  noted).  Data  are  for  pay 
|)eriod  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  mouth. 

The  annual  figures  for  19M  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comparable  w  ith  the  averages  for  earlier  year.s,  w  hich  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  man-hours. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  January  1959. 

Sources:  Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Tabi.f.  C-28. —  AreraQr  gross  weekly  earnings  in  selected  industries,  1Q29-fi3 


Year  or  month 

Ma 

Total 

nufactut 

Dura¬ 

ble 

g<K)ds 

ing 

Von- 

ilurablc 

giHxls 

Ton- 

tract 

<•011- 

.striic- 

tiun 

Retail 

trade 

(except 

eating 

and 

drink¬ 

ing 

pbices) 

Whole- 

.sale 

trade 

Ritumi- 

nnus 

coal 

mining 

Cla,ss  I 
rail¬ 
roads  > 

Tele. 

phone 

com- 

mu- 
n  (ca¬ 
tion  • 

19'J9 . 

$24  70 

$■20  84 

r2'2.  47 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

$-25.  11 

(») 

(») 

I'.tlO . 

■23  00 

■24  42 

21  40 

(») 

{*) 

(») 

2-2.  (d 

(») 

(«) 

1931 . 

■»)  M 

20.98 

■20.  09 

(>) 

(>) 

f») 

17.  .59 

(») 

(») 

.  . 

10  S9 

15  99 

17  '20 

(•) 

(») 

$-20  75 

13  .58 

(>) 

(•) 

1^  ..  ..  -  . 

10  0.5 

16.  20 

16  70 

(•) 

(>) 

2.5.  19 

14  21 

(») 

(>) 

1'J34 . 

IK.  -it) 

18.  .59 

17  73 

(>) 

(») 

■25  44 

17.  45 

(*) 

(») 

19.35...  . 

19  91 

21  24 

18  77 

(>) 

(•) 

2,5  38 

18.  80 

(») 

(«) 

i9;«  > ..  .  . 

21  .50 

■23  72 

19  .57 

(») 

(•) 

'20.  90 

21  89 

(») 

(•) 

1937 . 

•23  K  2 

26. 

21  17 

(>) 

(«) 

'28  36 

22.  94 

(*) 

$.30  03 

nciH . . 

22  07 

23  70 

»>5 

(») 

(•) 

■28  51 

19  78 

f>) 

31  74 

1939 . 

■23  t  d 

20>.  19 

21  30 

(>) 

$21.  01 

28.  76 

■2-2.  99 

$31.90 

3-2.  14 

1940 _ 

24  'JO 

■28  07 

21  83 

f>) 

21.34 

■29  .30 

23  74 

32  47 

32.  07 

1941 . 

■29  4K 

.33  .50 

■24  39 

(») 

■2-2.  17 

31  .30 

•29  47 

34  03 

.32  88 

1942  .  . 

30  OiK 

42.  17 

■28  57 

(») 

'23  37 

.34  -28 

33  37 

39  34 

34  14 

1!H3 . 

43  07 

48  73 

.33  45 

(«) 

■24  79 

37  99 

39  97 

41  49 

36.  45 

45  70 

51  3H 

(I) 

26  77 

40  76 

49  32 

46.  36 

38.  .54 

1945  .. 

44  20 

48  30 

37  48 

(•) 

■28.  ,59 

42  37 

.50  .36 

40  32 

•  40  12 

1940 .  . 

43  32 

40  -22 

40  30 

(>) 

32.92 

40  05 

50.  (d 

,V).  00 

44  '29 

1947 .  . 

49  17 

51  70 

40  (3 

$.58  87 

3tV  94 

,50  14 

63  75 

.55.  03 

44  77 

194S...  -  .  . . 

.V3  12 

.50  30> 

49  ,50 

085  -27 

39  75 

.53  63 

69  18 

60  11 

48  92 

l'.M9 .  - . 

.M  KH 

57  '25 

.50  38 

^7 

41.62 

55.  49 

60.  63 

62  36 

51.78 

19.50  ..  . 

.58  3  2 

02  43 

.63  48 

09  w 

43  16 

.58  08 

67  46 

04  14 

.54  38 

1951...  .... 

03  34 

.50  88 

70  90. 

40  22 

02  02 

74  69 

70  93 

.58  -26 

47  7» 

ejt  M 

7*1  04 

74  30 

61  22 

1953...  . . 

70  47 

76  03 

62.  57 

80  41 

49  75 

69  02 

81  84 

76  33 

65  02 

70  49 

70.  19 

03  18 

88  91 

51.21 

71  '28 

77.  52 

78.74 

68.  46 

75  70 

82  19 

00  03 

90  90 

53  no 

74  48 

92  13 

82.  12 

72.07 

19.50...  _ 

7H  7K 

85  -28 

70  09 

96  38 

.54  74 

78  57 

102  00 

88  40 

73  47 

81  59 

SH 

72.  52 

100  '27 

56.  89 

81  41 

106  no 

94  24 

76  05 

82  71 

89  '27 

74  11 

103  78 

.58  82 

84  fr2 

97  .57 

101.  .50 

78  72 

19.59 . 

88  . '26 

96.  05 

78.  61 

108.41 

60.  76 

88.51 

111  34 

106  43 

85.40 

I'.g'iO  . 

89,  72 

97  44 

80  30 

113  04 

62  37 

90.  72 

11-2.41 

108  84 

89  .  .50 

IW*d  . 

92.34 

100  .35 

82  9'2 

118  08 

04  01 

93  .  ,56 

11-2  01 

112  94 

93.38 

1902  . .  . 

90.  ,50 

l(d  70 

8.5  ,54 

122  47 

65  95 

90  -22 

114  .50 

115  87 

98  95 

I'.sa  1 . 

99  38 

108  OJ 

87  91 

127  -22 

68  (M 

99.  88 

122  22 

(>) 

1(72.  60 

1902;  January  . 

!M  49 

163  17 

83  85 

1 1 1  .56 

fd.  84 

94  13 

118  00 

114  .54 

95  89 

February . 

m  H<) 

1(V4  ,63 

84  '28 

113  72 

04.67 

94  3*) 

118  25 

117.  12 

96  14 

.March 

95  91 

104  m 

84  93 

118  41 

65. -22 

95. 18 

118  00 

113.  48 

9.5  89 

April...  . 

90  50 

105.  '22 

85  ,54 

1'20  74 

65  42 

95.  82 

117  12 

112.02 

95.  65 

.May .  . 

im  80 

104  81 

8.5.97 

123  83 

65.98 

96-22 

109.08 

114  65 

96  14 

June . 

97.  '27 

105  00 

87.02 

121.88 

66.68 

96  87 

116  31 

115.33 

97  06 

July. . 

90.  39 

Iu4.  Id 

80.  80 

126  01 

67  38 

97  .34 

102  06 

116  45 

99  .  ,54 

.Augu.st  . 

95.  75 

1(3  89 

80.  18 

r27  .  71 

67. 16 

96  40 

1 13  83 

118.  21 

99-29 

.'5ej>tenitMr 

97.  ?7 

165  88 

128  04 

60  70 

97.08 

11.3  07 

114  20 

102  .31 

October.  _ 

90  32 

105  37 

8,5  ,V1 

127.25 

06.  18 

97.03 

114  76 

117.94 

l(r2.06 

Vovetnlxr . 

97  30 

10,5.  78 

86  .T3 

121  61 

60  38 

97.  44 

111-24 

117,8.5 

103. 07 

Dis'emlxT  . 

98  01 

107.  ,53 

86  94 

118  67 

66  . -29 

98.  74 

119.88 

116.  48 

101.35 

19t)3;  January  . .  . 

97  44 

165  82 

80-24 

121  07 

00  93 

97.36 

r20  .  90 

118.25 

99.94 

Febniary . 

97.  -20 

100  23 

85.  85 

118  3.3 

00.  75 

97  93 

122.  77 

121.07 

101.09 

March . 

98  ((9 

106.  49 

80. 08 

00.  75 

98  .  .58 

114  50 

114  90 

100.58 

A (iril  . 

97  30 

100  37 

8.5  97 

1'24  .58 

67.48 

98.  .58 

119  81 

118. -25 

99  94 

May . 

9.»  23 

108  .36 

87.  .52 

1‘28.  06 

67.68 

99  47 

1-24  60 

119.46 

101. '24 

June . 

100.  37 

109.82 

88  36 

129.  79 

68  96 

1(¥V  12 

130.  60 

116.  48 

10-2.00 

July .  . 

99  23 

108.  09 

88.  ,36 

130.90 

69  30 

99.  .55 

110-21 

(>) 

102  .36 

August  . 

98.  42 

107.  01 

88  40 

132.  70 

69.30 

99  72 

119  32 

(>) 

102  . -26 

Sel'tcmtier . 

100  ,53 

109.  45 

89  38 

132  90 

68  61 

100.  69 

1’4  97 

0) 

105  30 

flctober . 

1(¥).  .53 

109  71 

HS.  WH 

134  98 

68.  25 

11X1.94 

123  48 

(>) 

105.04 

\ovenil>er  >  . 

100  85 

110  00 

89  10 

124  87 

68-26 

101  OJ 

120  02 

(>) 

106.  45 

Dwember  * . 

10200 

111.  ■22 

90  17 

(») 

(•) 

(n 

(»> 

(»1 

(») 

'  For  coveniKP  of  s«*rii‘s.  f(K)tnot«*  I,  Table  C-'26. 

•  l*rior  to  Vpril  lull.  <1  it  i  relate  to  all  etnplovet's  except  executives;  for  April  IMVMay  1949,  mainly  to 
employees  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  StiUi'l  ir  Is  Act;  an^l  beninnint;  June  1949,  tononsupervisory  employees 
only. 

•  N’ot  available. 

‘  \'int>-month  averatte,  .April  through  December,  because  of  new  series  started  in  April  1945. 

•  Freliminary. 

Vote.— .“^ee  Vote,  Table  C-25. 

Data  are  for  pnnluction  workers  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  construction  workers  in  contract  construc¬ 
tion,  and  for  nonsui>«>rvisory  employees  in  other  industries  (exi"ept  as  noted).  Data  are  for  pay  period 
ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

The  annual  figures  for  19fi3  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  com|>arable  w  ith  the  aventges  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  man-hours. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  include<l  b«>g|nnlng  January  1959. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Tabi  F.  C-29. —  Average  weekly  hours  and  hourly  earnings,  gross  and  excluding  oiertime,  in 
manufacturing  industries,  1939-63 


All  niiinufiu'turing  iiidustrit’s 


Year  or  month 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Averrt(fc  hourly 
eiirniriKs 

dross 

Ex- 
chitl¬ 
in  K 
over- 
litnc 

dross 

Fx- 

ciuii- 

Ing 

over¬ 

time 

Exclud¬ 
ing 
over¬ 
time 
and 
Inter¬ 
indus¬ 
try  shift 
(19.57- 
.59=100) 

1939 . 

37.7 

(■) 

to  627 

(') 

32.  2 

1940 . 

38  1 

(') 

.6.A5 

(>) 

(>) 

1941 . 

40.6 

(') 

.  r26 

$0  691 

»33  4 

1942 . 

43  1 

(*) 

.851 

.793 

»37.  5 

1943 . 

45  0 

(>) 

.9.57 

.881 

«40  8 

1944 . 

45  2 

(■) 

1.011 

.933 

«  43  7 

1945 . 

43  5 

(0 

1.016 

»  949 

•  45  5 

1946 . 

40.3 

(') 

1  075 

1.035 

«  50  4 

1947 . 

40  4 

(■) 

I  217 

1.18 

.57.8 

1946 . 

40  0 

(') 

1  328 

1  29 

tVl.  2 

1949 . 

39  1|  (1) 

1  378 

1  34 

66.  1 

40  5 

(') 

1. 440 

1  39 

68.2 

1951  . 

1  56 

1  xM 

6 

1952 . 

40.7 

(') 

1  65 

1 . 

riA 

19.53 . 

40  5i  (1) 

1  74 

1  68 

81.6 

1954 . 

39  6]  (1) 

1  78 

1.73 

84  3 

19.V5 . 

40.7 

(') 

1.86 

1.79 

86.9 

19.56 . 

40  4 

37.6 

1.95 

1  89 

91.  5 

19.57 . 

39,8 

37.5 

2  05 

1.99 

96  2 

19.58 . . 

39.  2 

37  2 

2  11 

2.  0.5 

KHV  2 

19.59 . 

40.3,  37  S 

2.19 

2  12 

103.9 

1960  . 

139  7 

37  3 

2.26 

2.  19 

106  8 

1961  . 

.39.8 

37  4 

2.  32 

2.  25 

109.8 

1962  . 

40  4 

.37  f 

2  39 

2  31 

112.  5 

1963  « . 

40.4 

37.  6 

2.46 

2.37 

11.5.2 

1962:  Janu<iry . 

39.7  37  1 

2.38 

2.31 

111.9 

February  ... 

4<l.O 

37.5 

2.  37 

2.30 

111  8 

March . 

40  3;  37. 7 

2.38 

2.  30 

111  9 

April . 

40  4 

.37  7 

2  39 

2  31 

112  3 

Mav . 

40.5 

37  7 

2.39 

2.31 

112.  1 

June _ _ _ 

40.7;  37.8 

2.39 

2.»l 

112  3 

Julv . 

40  5!  37  7 

2.38 

2.30 

112.5 

-August . 

40  4 

37.6:  2.37 

2.29 

112  3 

September.. 

40.7 

37.7 

2.39 

2  31 

112.8 

October . 

40.3 

37.5 

2  39 

2  31 

113  0 

Novemtier... 

40.  4  ,  37  6 

2.41 

2.33 

113  5 

December... 

40.6 

37.6 

2.42 

2.34 

113.9 

1963:  Tanuary . 

40  1 

37  6 

2.  43 

2. 35 

114.0 

Februaor.... 

40  r 

37  5 

2.43 

2  35 

114.4 

•March . 

40.2 

37.  f 

2.  44 

2.36 

114  6 

April . 

39  { 

37.5 

2.44 

2.  37 

114  9 

May . 

40.  6!  37  7 

2.  45 

2  37 

114  9 

June . 

40.8 

37.8 

2  46 

2.  37 

11.5.  1 

July  . 

40.5 

37.6 

2  45 

2  37 

115.2 

■August  _ 

40.5 

37.  e 

2  43 

2  35 

IIS.O 

.’’eptemlicr... 

40  7 

37  f 

2.47 

2.38 

116.0 

October . 

40.  7 

37.  7 

2.  47 

2.38 

116.  1 

November «.. 

40  5 

37.5 

2.  49 

2.  40 

116.7 

December  <.. 

40.8 

37.8 

2.  .50 

2.41 

(>) 

Durable  goods  manufac¬ 
turing  industries 

Nondurable  goods  manu¬ 
facturing  uidustrles 

A  verage 

A  verage 

A  verage 

A  verage 

we«‘klv 

hourly 

weekly 

hourly 

1  hours 

eariiiiigs 

hours 

earnings 

F.x- 

Ex- 

Ex- 

Ex- 

dud- 

dud- 

dud- 

dud- 

dross 

ing 

d  l  oss 

ing 

d  ross 

log 

dross 

ing 

over- 

over- 

over- 

over- 

time 

time 

tine 

tin  e 

1  37.9 

(') 

$0  691 

(■) 

37.4 

(') 

to.  571 

(') 

39.  2 

(') 

.716 

(') 

37  0 

(•) 

..590 

(') 

1  42  0 

(>) 

.  79<.»  $0.  762 

38  9 

(') 

.627 

$0  61.3 

i  45. 0 

(>) 

.937 

.  872 

40.3 

(') 

.  7011 

.  6)84 

46  5 

(■) 

1  tM8 

.966 

42  6 

(') 

.  7H7 

.748 

;  46. 5 

(') 

1  165 

1.019 

4.3  1 

(') 

.844 

.  798 

i  44  0 

(') 

1.0<»9»I  mi 

42  3 

(') 

.886 

•  841 

i  40. 4 

(') 

1  144 

1.  Ill 

40,  5 

(') 

.  99.5 

.962 

40.  5 

(') 

1  278 

1.24 

40  2 

(') 

1145 

I  11 

I  40  4 

(') 

1.395 

1  35 

39  6 

(') 

1.2.'81 

I  21 

'  39  4 

(') 

1  4.53 

1.42 

38.9 

(>) 

1  295 

I  26 

j  41  1 

(') 

1  519 

1.46 

39  7 

(0 

1  :447 

1  31 

41.5 

(>) 

1  65 

1  .59 

39  5 

(>) 

1  44 

1, 40 

1  41  5 

(1) 

1  75 

1  68 

39  7 

(') 

1  51 

1  46 

i  41  2 

(1) 

1  86 

1  79 

.39  6 

(') 

1.  .58 

I  .53 

!  40.  1 

(') 

1.90 

1.  84 

39  0 

(') 

1.62 

I  .  .58 

41  3 

(') 

1.99 

1  91 

39.9 

(') 

1  67 

1 . 62 

41  0 

38.0 

2.  08 

2  01 

39  6 

.37  2 

1  77 

1.  72 

1  40  3 

37  9 

2  19 

2  12 

39  2 

37  0 

1  8.5 

1.80 

1  39. 5 

37  6 

2  26 

2  21 

.38  8 

36  6 

I  91 

I.  86 

,  407 

38.0 

2.36 

2.28 

31'.  7 

.37.0 

1  98 

1.91 

40  1 

37.7 

2.43 

2.36 

.39  2 

36  7 

2.05 

1  99 

40  3 

38  0 

2  49 

2  42 

.39  .3 

36  8 

2  11 

2  05 

40.9 

.38  1 

2.  .56 

2  48 

39  6 

.36  9 

2  16 

2 

41.1 

38.2 

2.63 

2.  .54 

.39.  6 

36.9 

2.22 

2. 1  :> 

40  3 

37.  7 

2.66 

2.  48 

.39  0 

.36.5 

2.  15 

2.  i'M 

40  6 

38.  1 

2.  .55 

2.47 

39.  2 

.36.  7 

2. 15 

2 

40  8 

38  1 

2.65 

2.47 

39  5 

.36  9 

2  15 

2. 

41  1 

38.4 

2.  .56 

2.  48 

.39  6 

37  0 

2.  16 

2.  09 

41  1 

38  3 

2.  .55 

2  47 

39  8 

.37  0 

2  16 

2. 

41.2 

38.2 

2.55 

2.  46 

40  1 

37.  2 

2  17 

2  (19 

40.  8 

38.0 

2.A5 

2.  47 

40  0 

37  2 

2.  17 

2  10 

40.9 

38  1 

2.  .54 

2.45 

39  9 

37.  2 

2.  16 

2 

41  2 

38  1 

2  67 

2.48 

40  0 

37  I 

2.17 

2  (i9 

41.0 

38  1 

2.  .57 

2.  48 

39  4 

36.7 

2.  17 

2, 10 

41  0 

38.0 

2.  .58 

2.  49 

39  6 

.36  9 

2.  18 

2  n 

41  2 

38  1 

2  61 

2.51 

39.7 

37  1 

2. 19 

2. 12 

40.7 

38  1 

2  60 

2.  52 

39  2 

.36  8 

2.20 

2  13 

40  7 

3.8.  1 

2  61 

2.  .52 

.39  2 

.36  7 

2.  19 

2  13 

40.8 

38  1 

2.61 

2.63 

39  4 

36.8 

2.20 

2  13 

40  6 

3.8  1 

2.  62 

2.  .54 

38  9 

3tV  5 

2.  21 

2.  14 

41  2 

38  3 

2  63 

2.  .54 

39.  6 

37  0 

2  21 

2.  14 

41  6 

38  4 

2,64 

2.  54 

39  8 

.37.0 

2.  22 

2.14 

41  1 

38  2 

2  63 

2.  54 

39.8 

37.0 

2.22 

2.15 

41.0 

.38  0 

2.61 

2.  62 

40.0 

37  2 

2.21 

2.  13 

41  3 

38  2 

2.65 

2.  .55 

39  8 

36.9 

2.  24 

2  16 

41  4 

38.2 

2.65 

2.  55 

39.  9 

37.0 

2.23 

2. 16, 

41  2 

38.  1 

2.67 

2.57 

.39.6 

36.  8 

2  25 

2.  17 

41.5 

38  3 

2.68 

2.  .58 

39  9 

37.1 

2.  26 

2.  18 

*  Not  av:ill  ible. 

*  April  used.  Annual  average  not  available. 

*  Eleven-month  average;  August  1945  excluded  because  of  VJ  Day  holiday  i>erlod. 
‘  Preliminary. 


Note.— .Series  revised;  aee  Note,  Table  C-2.5. 

Data  relate  to  production  workers  and  are  for  i>ay  |>erlod  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

The  annuiil  figures  for  1963  are  simple  arithmetic  aver.ige.s  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  ore  not 
strictly  oompiirable  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  employnieot 
(In  the  case  of  hours)  and  man-hours  (In  the  case  of  earnings). 

See  Table  C-26  for  se-asonally  adjusted  average  gross  weekly  hours. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  January  1969. 

Source;  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  Ci-30. — Average  weekly  earnings,  gross  and  spendable,  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  current  and  1961  prices,  1939-63 


Year  or  month 

A  verage  gross  wettkly 
earnings 

Average  spendable  weekly  earnings  * 

Worker  with  no 
dependents 

Worker  with  three 
dependents 

Current 

prices 

1963 
prices  • 

Current 

prices 

1963 
prices  • 

Current 

prices 

1963 
prices  • 

1939...- . .  . 

$23.  t>4 

$.52.  07 

$23  37 

$51  48 

$23.  40 

$51  54 

1'940 .  . 

24.96 

.54.  62 

24.46 

63,52 

24.71 

54.07 

1941...  . 

29.  48 

61.29 

27.96 

58.13 

29  19 

60.69 

194'.> . 

36.68 

68.95 

31  80 

69.  77 

36.  31 

68.25 

1943 . 

43  07 

76.  23 

35.95 

63.63 

41  33 

73  15 

1944 .  - . 

45.  70 

79.  48 

37.99 

66.  07 

43.  76 

76.10 

194.V.. 

44  20 

75.17 

36,82 

62.62 

42.  .59 

72.  43 

1946 . 

43  32 

68.  01 

37.31 

58  57 

42.79 

67.17 

1947 .  ... 

49  17 

67  45 

42. 10 

57.  75 

47.  .58 

6.5.27 

194S  . 

53  12 

67.  67 

46.  67 

69.  32 

62.31 

66.64 

1949 _  _ _ 

.53.88 

69.25 

47,  21 

60.68 

62.95 

68.06 

19.M). ..  . 

.58  32 

74  29 

50.26 

64  03 

56.  36 

71.80 

19.'1...  . 

63.34 

74  tfl 

52. 97 

62.  46 

00.18 

70. 97 

19,V.>  . 

67.  16 

77.  46 

55.  04 

63.  48 

62. 98 

72.64 

19.'.3  _  _ 

70.47 

80  72 

57.  59 

M,  97 

65.60 

75  14 

19.M .  . 

70.49 

80.38 

58.  45 

66.85 

65.65 

74  86 

19.NV..  .  .... 

75  70 

86.  61 

62.  51 

71  52 

69  79 

79.85 

19.V, . .  . 

78.  78 

88.  72 

64  .  9-2 

73  11 

72.  25 

81.36 

19,S7...  ..  .  . . 

81  .59 

88.  88 

66.93 

72  91 

74.31 

80.95 

IS-M*.... 

82.  71 

87.  62 

67.82 

71  84 

75.  23 

79.69 

19.^9 . . 

88.26 

92.  81 

71.89 

75.  59 

79.  40 

83.  49 

19*'i0 . 

89.72 

92.88 

72.  57 

75.  12 

80.  11 

82.93 

19t;i . . 

92  .34 

94  51 

74  60 

76.36 

82.  18 

84.  11 

1963...  . 

96,  56 

97  73 

77.86 

78.81 

85  .53 

86.  57 

196.3  1 . 

99  38 

99.38 

79.63 

79.63 

87.37 

87.37 

1962:  January . 

94  49 

96  52 

76.20 

77  83 

83.83 

8.5  63 

February  ... 

94.  80 

96.  54 

76.  45 

77  85 

84  ((9 

85.63 

March . 

95  91 

97  47 

77  34 

78  60 

85.00 

86.  38 

April . 

96  56 

97  93 

77.86 

78  97 

85.  .53 

86  74 

.May.. . 

96  80 

98  17 

78.  05 

79  16 

85.73 

86.95 

June.  . 

97.  27 

98.55 

78.  43 

79.  46 

86.  11 

87.24 

July . 

96.39 

97.  46 

77.72 

78.  58 

85.39 

86.34 

.August .  . 

95  76 

96.81 

77  21 

78.07 

84.  87 

85.81 

.September . 

97  27 

97.86 

78,  43 

78.90 

88  n 

86.63 

DctoU-r. . 

96  32 

97.00 

77.  67 

78  22 

85.33 

85.93 

Noveml>cr _ 

97.36 

98.06 

78.  50 

79.  05 

86.  19 

86.80 

Decemtx'r .  . 

98.01 

98.80 

79.02 

79.66 

86.72 

87. 42 

1963:  January . 

97  44 

98  13 

78. 11 

78.66 

85.78 

86.  38 

February . 

97  20 

97.79 

77.92 

78  39 

85.58 

86.  10 

■M  arch . 

98  09 

98.58 

78  63 

79.03 

86.31 

86.  74 

April . 

97.36 

97.  85 

78 IM 

78  43 

85.72 

86.  15 

May . 

99.  23 

99.  73 

79  51 

79.  91 

87.  25 

87.69 

June . 

100.  37 

100  47 

80.38 

80.  46 

88.  18 

88.27 

July . 

99  23 

98.83 

79.  51 

79.19 

87.25 

86.90 

August . . 

98.  42 

98.03 

78  89 

78  58 

86.58 

86.  24 

September . 

100.  .53 

100.  13 

80.51 

79.83 

88.31 

87.96 

Octol)er . 

100  .53 

100.03 

80.51 

80. 11 

88.31 

87.87 

November  > . 

100  85 

Kk).  15 

80.75 

80. 19 

88.58 

87.96 

December  * . 

102.00 

(‘) 

81.63 

0) 

89.  52 

(•) 

'  Ksfiinales  in  curront  prices  dlvlcleil  by  the  consumer  price  imlex  on  a  1963  base  tusing  11-raonth  average). 
’  Average  gross  weekly  earnings  less  social  security  and  income  taxes. 

•  Preliminary. 

'  Not  available. 

Note.— Series  revl.sed;  see  Note,  Table  C-25. 

I >ata  relate  to  production  workers  and  are  for  pay  perlotl  ending  nearest  the  15tb  of  the  month. 

The  annual  flgiirt's  for  1963  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comparanle  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  man-hours. 
Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  Iteglnning  January  10A9. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-  31. — Labor  turnover  rates  in  manujac taring  industries,  1930  63 
( Rates  |M'r  100  eniployeesl 


Year  or  month 


1962:  January  . 
Ketiruary . 
March  ... 
April . 


July . 

AURU-St  - . . . 

Septeml)er 
Octol>er  . 
Novemlx'r. 
DpcpiiiUt 

1963:  January  . . 
Kchruary  . 

.M  arch . 

April . 

May  . 

June . 


July . . 

.Auru'!!  _ 

SeptetiilxT  .. 
Octolier 
N'ovcinlier  V 


.Acce.ssion  rates 

Separation  rates 

Total  > 

.New  hires 

'I’otal  > 

Dulls 

I.ayolTs 

3.  8 

(•) 

5  9 

1.9 

3  6 

3  7 

(») 

4.8 

1.  1 

3  5 

4  1 

(>) 

5.2 

.9 

4  2 

6  5 

l») 

4  5 

1.  1 

3  2 

6  7 

(*) 

4  9 

1.  1 

3.  7 

6.  1 

(>) 

4  3 

1.  1 

3  0 

5  3 

(>) 

4  0 

1.3 

2  4 

4  3 

(») 

5,  2 

1.5 

3.  5 

4  7 

(>) 

4.  8 

.  8 

3.9 

5.0 

(>) 

3.7 

1.0 

2.6 

5  4 

(>) 

4  0 

1  1 

2.6 

6  5 

(«) 

4.  7 

2  4 

1.6 

9  3 

t*) 

7.  8 

4  6 

13 

9.  1 

(') 

H  6 

6  3 

.  7 

7  4 

(•) 

8.  1 

6.2 

■' 

7.7 

(«) 

9  6 

6  1 

2.6 

8.  1 

t>) 

7.2 

5  2 

1  4 

6.2 

(>) 

5.7 

4  1 

1.  1 

5.  4 

(>) 

5.  4 

3  4 

1  6 

4.3 

(«) 

5.0 

19 

2,9 

5  3 

(•) 

4  1 

2  3 

1  3 

5  3 

4  1 

5  3 

2  9 

1  4 

5.4 

4  1 

4  9 

2.8 

14 

4.  8 

3  6 

5  1 

2.8 

1  6 

3.6 

1.9 

4  1 

14 

2.3 

4  5 

3  0 

3  9 

1  9 

15 

4  2 

2.8 

4  2 

1  9 

1.  7 

1  3  6 

2.2 

4  2 

1  6 

2.1 

3  6 

1.7 

4  1 

1  1 

2  ft 

; 

2.6 

4  1 

1  5 

2.0 

3  8 

2.2 

4  3 

13 

2  4 

4  1 

2  2 

4  0 

1  2 

2.  2 

4  1 

2  5 

4  1 

1  4 

2  0 

4.0 

2.5 

3.9 

14 

1  8 

Seasonally  adjusted 

4  2 

2  6 

3  9 

1  4 

1  9 

4  2 

2  « 

3  9 

1  5 

1  9 

4  1 

2.  6 

3  9 

1  5 

1  7 

4  2 

2.  7 

4  0 

1  4 

1  s 

4  1 

2.  7 

4  2 

1  6 

2  0 

4  0 

2,6 

4  2 

15 

2  0 

4  2 

2  5 

4  3 

1  4 

2  1 

3  9 

2  4 

4  5 

15 

2  3 

4  0 

2  3 

4  0 

1  3 

1  9 

3  9 

2  3 

4  0 

1  4 

2  0 

3  8 

2  3 

3  9 

1  4 

1  9 

3  8 

2  2 

3  8 

13 

2  0 

3  7 

2  3 

4  0 

1  4 

2  0 

1  3  !) 

2  2 

3  7 

1  3 

1  8 

3  8 

2  4 

3  8 

15 

I  8 

4  1 

2.  6 

4  0 

1  4 

1  8 

■  3  8 

2  4 

4  0 

1  4 

I  8 

3.9 

2.4 

3  8 

1  4 

1  7 

I  4  0 

2  4 

4  0 

1  4 

1  9 

3.  7 

1.  2  * 

4  2 

1  .5 

2  0 

1  3. 9 

2  3 

3  9 

1  3 

1  8 

I  3  9 

2  4 

3  7 

1  4 

1  7 

3  .5 

2  3 

3  6 

1  4 

1  7 

‘  InclU'ies  rehires  amJ  other  liccessions,  not  puhli.shed  separ.tU'ly. 

>  Includes  di<charRes  an  1  miscell  ineous  separations,  not  puhlished  separately.  (I’rior  to  1940  quits 
Include  miscidlaneous  separations.) 

•  .N’ot  available. 

•  January-.N'overaber  averaRe. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note. — See  Note,  Table 

HeRlnninR  January  1943,  <lata  relate  to  all  eniploy(‘es;  previously  to  production  workers  only. 

BeRinninR  January  lO.IO,  tr:insfers  N  tween  establishments  of  the  same  tlrin  are  inclioled  in  total  access. on* 
and  total  separations,  therefore  rates  for  these  Items  arc  not  strictly  comparable  with  prior  data. 

Data  for  Alaska  an>l  Hawaii  included  beiriiudiiR  January  1969. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor 


’Fabi.k  C-32. — Indexes  of  output  per  man-hour  arul  related  data,  1Q47-63 
II9S7  59-100) 


Year 

Output  |N>r  mun-hour  | 

Output  • 

Man-hours 

Total 

pri¬ 

vate 

Agrl 

cul¬ 

ture 

Nonanlciiltiiral 

ludastrles 

Total 

pri¬ 

vate 

Agrl-j 
cul-  1 
ture  ' 

N'onaerlciiltural 

IndiLstrles 

1 

T  opil 
pri¬ 
vate 

Agrl- 
cul- 
1  ture 

1 

N'onagrlcultiiral 

Indu.stries 

Total 

Miiii- 

ufac- 

tur- 

lug 

Non- 

mau- 

ufac- 

tiir- 

Ing 

Total 

1 

Man- 

iifac- 

tur- 

ing 

Non- 

mau- 

ufac- 

tur- 

log 

Total 

•Man- 

ufac- 

tur- 

iog 

N'on- 
man- 
u  fac¬ 
tor¬ 
ing 

Kstablishment  basis  > 

1917 . 

'  1 

1  7<i.  y 

!  1 

!  «).  J 

1  76. 3 

74.  8 

76  8 

1 

1  68  4 

:  81  2 

67.  7 

71.1 

6.5.  9j 

96  5 

1  1 

1  161.81 

88  7' 

95  J 

a5. 8 

IMS _ 

73  4 

f.y  6 

1  H 

76  8: 

7H  2 

71.2 

'  92  8! 

70  0 

T2.  6| 

68.  7 

97  0 

'  1.5.5.81 

89  9 

94.5 

87.9 

1919...- 

7.5.  5 

i  W.  8 

80.  8| 

78.  5 

i  H2  1 

1 

70.  8!  88.  0| 

69.  8| 

67  6| 

71  0 

1  93. 8 

1  154.  K 

4 

86.  1 

86.5 

m) . 

Wl.  9{  64-  7 

1  85.  1 

83.  7; 

85  6 

77  3 

'  92 

76.  4' 

78.  3; 

75.  5 

9.5  6 

'  143  4 

89  8' 

93.  5 

88.2 

19' 1 . 

K.V  9i  64  0 

1  86.  5 

'  85. 2 

86  8 

1  82(11  87.01 

1  81. 7i 

1 

79  61 

yn.  y 

1  136  O' 

94  4: 

100.61 

91.7 

. 

HI.  7 

87  6 

t  86. 4j 

M7  W 

1  84.  4 

:  91 4i 

HI  1 

!  88  4 

81.  9 

1  99. 6 

'  129  4: 

96.  0! 

102.  3| 

93  2 

19'3 . 

an.  2 

.  77.8 

j  90.0 

90  6 

89.  0 

1  88  6i  93  71 

88  3 

I  97. 3l 

83  7 

1  iiN) 

.  120  ,5 

98  1; 

107  4, 

94.0 

19M . 

89  8 

1  83  4 

914 

89.  8i 

92.  0 

87.2 

1  97  6! 

86  6 

I  88.  1 

85  8 

1  97 1 

1  II7.OI 

1 

94.  7' 

98  1 

93.3 

195.5 . 

9.3  H 

I  86  4|  9.5.3 

96  0 

i  91  6 

1  9.5.  o|  1(72  9 

(MS 

1  99  5' 

92  0 

'  101 3 

119  1 

99  2 

103  6 

,  97  3 

l9Vi . 

93  9 

1  88  3]  91-  9 

97  1 

'  9:1  4 

97  (»|  PXl  .5 

'  W)  H 

i  l(r2  1 

-M.  1 

.  103  3 

'  113  8 

l(r2  01 

1  10.5.21 

l(«t.  7 

1957 . 1 

97.  2 

:  91  2;  97. 6 

97.3 

1  97.6 

98.9'  '99.0 

i  98  9 

1  1(H)  7 

'  98  0 

,  101  7 

;  105  I 

101  3 

103  .  .5 

1  100.  4 

1»5S  ... 

1  99  6’  103.  Oi  W  4 

99  I 

1  99  « 

1  97(1 

1  i<i*) 

.  96  8 

!  94.  2 

98  1 

1  97  4 

97  6 

97  4 

95.  1 

1  98. 3 

1959 

i  103  2 

^  102.8 

1  lo3  (1 

103  7 

>  102. 6  im  1 

1 100  0 

1  im  3 

1  ltx5  0 

:  103  9 

KXl  9 

;  97  3 

lol  3 

lol  3 

101  3 

ISKII  .. 

i 

1  KKS  ‘J 

|o«  3(  im  6'  (•) 

(>) 

1  106  8 

'  104  8 

106  9 

1  <*) 

(>) 

101  5 

,  95  9' 

I(r2  2 

:  (>) 

(») 

19nl 

lllK  7 

115  8 

107  6 

(•) 

1  108  6 

104  3 

108  8 

1  (») 

(») 

99  9 

90  1 

!  101  1 

i 

(•) 

19>V.' 

1  112  9 

119  7 

111.7 

'  (>) 

(>) 

115  3 

,  105  3 

’  115  9 

'  (>) 

(>) 

l(r2  1 

,  88  0 

1  103  8 

I  (*) 

(*) 

19fi3  »... 

116  8,  128  5 

1  * 

,  11.5  0 

1 

;  (>) 

1 

(>» 

120  Ol  107  2 

1  1 

120  7 

1 

1 

(•) 

102  7 

j  83.4 

105  0 

1 

(•) 

(*) 

I^bor  r»rce  bitsls  * 


1047 . 

68.  .5 

•VI.  2 

73  8 

(•) 

(•) 

68,  4 

81.  2j 

67.7 

(•) 

(•) 

99.  8 

161  8< 

91  7 

(•) 

(•) 

1948 . 

70  6 

.59.6 

74.5 

(•) 

(•) 

71  2 

9.  HI 

70.0 

(•) 

(•) 

100.9 

155.6 

93.  is 

(•) 

(•> 

Iri9 . 

T2.  0 

.56.4 

76.9 

t') 

(•) 

70  8 

88,  Oj 

69  8 

(•) 

t') 

98  3 

156.1 

90  8 

(•) 

1*) 

1»56 _ 

77  5 

64.5 

81  4 

(•) 

(•) 

77  3 

VJ  Hi 

76.4 

(•) 

(•) 

99.  7 

143.  9 

93.9 

(•) 

(•) 

1»1 . 

81  1 

63  6 

84  7 

(•) 

(•) 

82.  (i 

87  O' 

81, 7 

(•) 

(•) 

101  1 

136.81 

96  5 

(•» 

(») 

1952 . 

83.  7 

69  4 

86,  7 

(•) 

(•) 

84.  4 

9(».  4. 

84  1 

t') 

(•) 

100  8 

130  2 

97.0 

(•) 

(•) 

1V3 . 

87.5 

77  3, 

89.  5 

(•) 

(•) 

88.  6 

93,  7 

88.3 

(•) 

(•) 

101  3 

121.2 

98.  7 

(•) 

(•) 

U54 . 

89.  7 

83.0 

91  5 

(') 

t') 

87.  2 

97.  6| 

86  6 

(•) 

<•) 

97  2 

117.6 

94.6 

t') 

(•) 

1955 . 

94  1 

85  9 

9.5.8 

(•) 

(•) 

95.0 

W’.oj 

94  .5| 

(•) 

(•) 

101.  0( 

119.  8 

98.6 

(•) 

(•) 

1956 . 

94.  4 

87.8 

9.5.7 

(•) 

(•) 

97.0 

100.  .51 

96  8 

(•) 

C) 

mi.  7 

114  5 

101  2 

(M 

(•) 

1957 . 

97.5 

94.2 

98.0 

(•) 

(•) 

98.9 

99  .  (h 

98  fi 

(•) 

(•) 

101  4 

105.1 

100.91 

(•) 

(•) 

r#58 . 

99  1 

103  1 

98.8 

(•) 

(•> 

97  (1 

100.  .5 

96.8 

i‘) 

(•) 

97  9i 

97  5 

98.0 

(•) 

(•) 

1959 . 

103.4 

102.7 

103.  2 

(•) 

(•) 

1(H.  1 

1(K).  01 

KM.  3 

(•) 

(•) 

100.  7, 

97.4 

101.  1 

(•) 

(•) 

I»0  ... 

104  8 

109  3 

l(^  1 

(•) 

(•) 

106,  8!  im  8, 

106.9 

(•) 

(•) 

101  9' 

95  9 

102.7 

(•) 

(•) 

1961  ... 

107  4 

116  3 

106  0 

(•) 

(•) 

108  6 

KM  3 

108  8 

(•) 

(•1 

Id  1 

89.  7 

1(72.  6 

(•) 

(‘) 

1»‘2  . . 

112.  I|  119  9 

110.6 

(•) 

(•» 

115  3,  l(k5  3 

115.9 

(•) 

(•) 

102.9 

87  8 

104  8 

(*> 

(•) 

1963  <_... 

115.  8j  128  8 

113  5 

(*) 

(•) 

120  0 

10:  2 

1 

120  7 

(•) 

t') 

103  .  <> 

83.2 

106.3 

(*) 

(•) 

'  Output  refers  to  gross  national  prcxlurt  In  1954  prices. 

’  Man-hour  estiniate.s  based  prlniarily  on  establishment  data. 

>  IH'iiartment  of  Coininerce  will  coniitlete  revision  of  output  data  for  recent  years  early  in  1904.  In  view 
ofthe.se  revisions  the  department  of  Latxir  considers  it  inapprot>riate  to  publish  interim,  revised  output 
per  man-hour  indexes  for  manufacturing  (and  iionmanufacturing;  for  the  years  1900-03.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  l)e  misleading  to  continue  uublishlng  the  indexes  previously  released.  ConseQuently,  indexes 
for  the  last  few  years  will  not  be  publlsned  until  mid-1904,  when  all  revised  production  data  will  be  available. 

•  Preliminary. 

‘  Man-hour  estimates  based  primarily  on  labor  force  data. 

'  Not  available. 

Noti.— For  information  on  sources  and  methodology,  see  Bureau  of  I-abor  Statistics  (Department  of 
labor)  Bulletin  No.  1249,  TreruU  in  Output  per  Man-Sour  in  the  Private  Keonorng,  I809~SS. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1960. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-33. — Industrial  production  indexes,  market  groupings,  19  f7-63 
(1987-59-l(K11 


Year  or  month 

Total 
imius- 
trlal 
pro- 
duc- 
j  tion  • 

1 

Final  proiiucLs 

Materials 

Total 

I 

i 

!  Consumer  poods  ’ 

i 

1  Fi|ui|>mcnt 

1 

Total 

I>ur- 

ahle 

R(K)ds 

i 

Non- 

dural'le 

poods 

Total 

.Auto¬ 

motive 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Home 

pood.s 

Total. 

inchid- 

Inp 

dcfcn.se 

j  llusl- 
ness 

1 

1947 . 

tt5.  7 

rv4.2 

67, 1 

tJi*.  4 

j  68. 8 

.55  4 

67. 0 

1 

2 

64  9 

194« . - . 

OS  4 

1  66. 6 

69  2 

7?.  r» 

.58  .3 

72.  6 

70  2 

71  0 

Bs  2 

1949 . 

r.1.7 

I  64,5 

68  8 

72.0 

ti«i,  .3 

52.0 

63.  5 

fd.8 

64  2 

61  2 

1950  . . . 

71,  9 

72  K 

1  78.6 

90  6 

1  914 

1 

.Vi,  4 

68  0 

76  9 

79  5 

7:1  :i 

19.51 . 

SI  .  3 

7S.6 

!  77.8 

80.  1 

1  78. 7 

78  4 

83  1 

K3  8 

87  8 

7*5  *5 

1952.. . 

S4.3 

S4  3 

79  5 

72  1 

i  78. 8 

'.*■4  1 

91  1 

84.3 

8H.  9 

79  0 

1953 . 

91.3 

9 

85  0 

91  3 

90.  2 

100  5 

96  6 

fn? 

7 

84.1 

1954  . 

S5.8 

1 

1  84,3 

85  0 

86.0 

88  9 

85.  1 

8.5.  9 

88  4 

i  83  3 

19.55 . 

96  6 

93.9 

;  9.3. 3 

118.3 

97.3 

95  0 

91,  9 

99  0 

KM  7 

93  0 

1956 . 

99.  9 

98  1 

95.  5 

97.8 

100.9 

103.  7 

104.  7 

101.6 

105  3 

07  7 

19.57 . 

100.  7 

90  4 

!  97. 0 

105  2 

96.6 

1(V4  6 

10.5.  3 

101  9 

KM  8 

i  '.»s  9 

19.5S . 

93.7 

!M.8 

86.7 

92  8 

91  3 

1  89.  8 

92  7 

‘JI.  0 

1  il5  4 

1959 . 

105.6 

105.7 

106.6 

108  1 

110.7 

104.  1 

1  104.  9 

105  4 

'  105. 1 

105  : 

1960 . 

lOS.  7 

109.9 

111,0 

123.2 

no  8 

107.6 

110.2 

107.6 

!  106  6 

,  ins  : 

19<’.l . 

109.8 

111  3  1 

112.7 

111  8 

112.2 

108  3 

'  110.1 

108  4 

1  104.8 

i  112.1 

1962 . 

118.3 

119  7 

119.7 

131.  1 

122.2  1 

119  6 

122.  1 

117,0 

114  1 

i  ii2.n 

1963  > . 

124  3 

124.9 

125  3 

141  2 

129  6 

124  2 

1  1-28  3 

12.3  7 

1212 

'  121. 3 

Seasonally  adjustcl 

1962;  January  . 

114  6 

11.5.4 

116.2 

125.  7 

119.0 

11.3  5 

114  4 

11.3  5 

110.3  ! 

116.7 

February 

116.3 

116.8 

117  3 

124  5 

120  5 

115  0 

116.3 

115  6 

113  1  ; 

118.2 

March.  . 

117  3 

117.8 

118  4 

123  9 

1-2-2.  0 

116  0 

118  0 

116  8 

111.7 

119  0 

.\pril . 

117.  S 

118.2 

118.7 

1‘29  3 

122  .3 

116  9 

119  3 

117.2 

116.2 

lls.2 

May . 

11S.3 

119  4 

1'20.  0 

133  0 

124  1 

118  3 

121  2 

117  4 

114.9  , 

ll'i  9 

June . 

118.4 

119  9 

120.0 

126  5 

124  2 

119  8 

123  1 

117.2 

ii:i.7 

120.9 

July . . . 

119  4 

121  3 

121  2 

1.3,5  8 

122  4 

121  4 

124  4 

117  .3 

11.3  8 

!  '20  8 

.\UftU.>!t . 

119  4 

121  4 

121  0 

134  6 

1'22.0 

122  8 

125  6 

117  4 

114  3 

120  6 

Septemb<T  . 

119  8 

121,  7 

121  4 

135  3 

122.0 

12:3.0 

126  2 

118  2 

114  9 

121  6 

OctolHT . 

119  2 

121  4 

120.6 

1.T5  6 

IJ-J.  1 

123  3 

126  1 

117  2 

114  0 

N'ovemlxr  . 

119  5 

121  3 

120  5 

1.35  2 

1'22.9 

123  1 

12.5  9 

117  8 

114  1 

122  4 

Deoemlx’r . 

119  1 

121  7 

121  2 

1.36.  9 

123.9 

122  4 

125  1 

116  9 

11.3  2 

121  1 

1963:  January . 

119.2 

1'22  3 

121.8 

1.36.  5 

125.  8 

122.0 

125.  0 

116  8 

11.3  3 

120  5 

February. . . 

12<).  2 

122.6 

1'22.  9 

1.37  7 

12.5. 9 

121  5 

125.0 

118  0 

114  4 

121.  S 

•March . 

121 3 

122.4 

123  1 

136.3 

127.  3 

120.7 

124  9 

1'20  2 

118.0 

122.6 

.\prll . 

122  5 

122  1 

122.  5 

1.37.  6 

126.9 

1'20  4 

124  3 

122  9 

121.2 

124  7 

May . 

124  5 

123.  5 

124  1 

137. 1 

1.30.  3 

122  1 

125.9 

12.5.  7 

124.5 

126.9 

June . 

125.8 

125. 2 

125  9 

145.3 

131.0 

123.8 

127.8 

126.6 

125.8 

127.3 

July . 

126.5 

125.  9 

126.  4 

141.1 

1.30. 1 

124.8 

129  0 

126.7 

125  2 

1'28  3 

August  . 

12.5.  7 

126.2 

1'26.  7 

134  8 

132.0 

125.  3 

130, 1 

12.5.  1 

121.9 

1‘28.4 

September . 

12.5,7 

126.5 

126.7 

1.38.0 

132.3 

126. 2 

131  0 

125.  0 

122.  1 

128  0 

October. . 

126.  5 

127.7 

127,8 

146.8 

131.3 

127.6 

132  0 

12.5.  6 

122.6 

UN.fi 

November . 

126  7 

128.0 

128.2 

149.  1 

133  0 

127.6 

132  0 

125.  6 

122  .3 

129  0 

Oecemt)er  • _ 

127.2 

128  6 

128.8 

149  0 

(‘) 

128.5 

1.33  0 

126  1 

122  0 

130  0 

1  Annual  indexes  for  1929-46  are,  respectively:  38.4,  32.0,  26.8,  20.7,  24.4,  26.6,  30.7,  36.3,  39.7,  31.4,  38.3,  43.9.  I'. 

56.4  ,  69.3,  82.9,  81.7,  70.5,  and  59.5.  ' 

•  Also  Includes  apparel  and  consumer  staples,  not  shown  separately.  t 

•  Preliminary. 

« Not  available. 

f- 

Souroe:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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Table  C-34. — Industrial  production  indexes,  industry  groupings,  1947-63 
11957-59-100) 


Manufacturing 


1 

1 

Year  or  month  j 

Total 

Indus¬ 

trial 

produc¬ 

tion 

Total 

Durable  manufactures 

Total  j 

Pri¬ 

mary 

metals 

i 

Fabri¬ 

cated 

metal 

pro<l- 

ucts 

Ma¬ 

chinery 

j 

Trans-  1 
porta- 
tion 
equip¬ 
ment 

In.stni- 
ments 
and  re¬ 
lated 
prod¬ 
ucts 

Clay, 

glass, 

and 

lumber 

Furni¬ 

ture 

and 

miscel¬ 

laneous 

1W7 . 

fi5.7 

66  4 

(•>4  3 

90.7 

75  9 

65  3 

42.  9 

5-3.7 

75.8 

73.5 

68.  4 

68.9 

67.  0 

94  3 

77.2 

66.5 

46.9 

55.2 

79.7 

77.  4 

iw9 . 

64.7 

6,5.  1 

60.9 

79  4 

69.8 

59.0 

47  1 

49  2 

72.3 

71.6 

19.v» . 

74  9 

75  8 

74  1 

99.9 

85.  4 

72.7 

.56.  4 

57.3 

87.7 

83.7 

1951  . 

SI. 3 

81  9 

8;i.  5 

108.  7 

91.2 

83.0 

62  9 

6.5.7 

92.0 

80.2 

197.2 .  - 

84.3 

85.2 

88.5 

99,3 

89.0 

92. 1 

73.  1 

78.  1 

89.3 

8-2.4 

ly.'.a . 

91.3 

02.7 

99  9 

112.5 

100.3 

100.  5 

91  7 

85.3 

92.  7 

89.  7 

1954 . 

S5.  8 

86  3 

88.  4 

91.3 

90.2 

87.7 

83.8 

82.9 

89.6 

86.8 

195.5 . 

6 

97  3 

101  9 

118.4 

98.3 

96.5 

102.0 

88.7 

100.7 

97.9 

19,’16 . 

99  9 

100.  2 

104  0 

116.4 

98.8 

107.  1 

97.4 

95  4 

10-2.0 

101. 0 

1957 . 

1(8).  7 

100.8 

104  0 

112  2 

101,5 

104.2 

106.4 

98.0 

97.5 

97.6 

I95M. . 

93.7 

93  2 

90.3 

87.5 

92.9 

88.  8 

89.  5 

92.  1 

94  1 

93.3 

1959 . 

105.6 

106.0 

105  6 

100  4 

105.  5 

107.  1 

104.  0 

109.9 

108.5 

109.0 

1960 . - 

108.7 

108  9 

108.  5 

101.3 

107.6 

110.8 

108.  2 

116  .5 

105.7 

113.3 

1961  . 

109.8 

109  7 

107.  0 

98  9 

106.5 

110  4 

103.6 

11.5.8 

104.  5 

114  1 

1962  ... 

118.3 

118.7 

117.9 

104.6 

117.  1 

12:4  5 

118.3 

1-23.0 

109.  3 

124.5 

. 

124  3 

124  8 

124  5 

113  2 

123  5 

1-29.2 

126.8 

130.3 

114  5 

129.  1 

.Seasonally  atljusto*! 

190i;  January . 

114  6 

114.7 

113  6 

in  V 

lll.O 

116.7 

111.7 

119  5 

103.9 

117.6 

Kebruary 

116  3 

116.6 

11.5  9 

117.5 

113.0 

118.2 

112.9 

119  0 

108.9 

118.8 

March...  . 

117.3 

117.7 

117.1 

116.6 

114.8 

1-20.7 

113.5 

119.6 

108.9 

1-21.5 

.April  . 

117.8 

118  4 

118  3 

112,4 

116.9 

1?2.  5 

116.8 

121. 1 

108.6 

124.8 

May . 

118  3 

118.9 

118. 1 

101  3 

118  3 

1-24.  2 

119  4 

123.2 

109.3 

1-27.3 

June . 

118.4 

118.8 

117.6 

97.7 

119.7 

125.3 

116.6 

124.  1 

109.8 

1-27.0 

July  . 

119  4 

119  7 

118.7 

%.  6 

119.7 

125. 2 

12-2.3 

124.  9 

109.2 

1-27.7 

August 

119.4 

119.9 

118.9 

98. 1 

119.6 

125.5 

121.4 

125.0 

110.4 

126.  1 

Sc'ptenibcr _ 

119.8 

120  4 

119.2 

99.6 

119  6 

1-25.  7 

121.5 

124  3 

110.8 

1-26.  8 

119.2 

119.7 

118.8 

98.9 

117.8 

126. 1 

121.8 

124.2 

108.5 

125.3 

N’ovenilior. .. 

119  5 

119.9 

119.2 

100.  7 

117  9 

125.9 

121.5 

1-25.  0 

110.4 

1-25.5 

Deceinbc'r  . 

119.  1 

119.7 

118.9 

99.7 

117.2 

1-25. 5 

121.7 

1-25.  4 

111.5 

124.  6 

1903:  January . 

119.2 

119.8 

119  0 

99.6 

118.4 

1-25.2 

12-2  4 

1-25.  7 

110.9 

125.0 

February  . . 

120.2 

12tl.6 

120. 0 

105.2 

118.5 

1-26.4 

12-2.3 

1-27. 0 

109.8 

1-23.6 

■March . 

121.3 

121.9 

121.5 

111.9 

119.3 

126  2 

122. 1 

127.2 

115.0 

124.8 

1-22.  5 

1'23. 1 

1'22.  8 

1'20. 1 

120.2 

125.9 

1-23.7 

126  6 

112.7 

1-25.  8 

124  5 

125.2 

125.6 

127  4 

123.3 

1-28.4 

124.5 

130.  2 

113  3 

1-29. 3 

125.  8 

1'26  .  4 

127.4 

125,  8 

125. 1 

129.  4 

130  4 

131.6 

113.9 

129.3 

126.5 

126.8 

127.0 

122.8 

125.6 

129.6 

1-29  3 

13-2. 6 

114  0 

132.0 

.August 

125.7 

125  9 

125.  0 

109.  4 

'  r26. 4 

130.5 

1-26.8 

132. 1 

115.3 

132. 1 

Septenilier... 

125.7 

126.  1 

125  3 

107  7 

i  125  6 

131  3 

128.7 

133  0 

115.5 

131.9 

126  5 

127  1 

126  3 

108  4 

!  126  8 

1.3  -2  2 

!  130  8 

13  -2  5 

115  9 

130  6 

November. . 

126  7 

127  3 

126  5 

109  1 

i  126.2 

132.8 

130  5 

'  1318 

117.  1 

131.9 

l)ea>mt)er 

127.  2 

127.8 

127.  1 

111 

126 

133 

1.30 

i  133 

120 

132 

1 

Se«  footaot«  at  end  u(  talile. 
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Table  C-34. —  Industtial  production  indexes,  industn  poupings,  J9d7-PiS-~  (’omir.Udl 

I1967-f>8-  1001 


T 


.Manufiu'turlnc 

! 

N'ondurahle  mamifa<'tures 

Year  or  month 

Chem- 

1 

.M  inlm; 

I’ttlltIfS 

Textile, 

leal, 

FtKxls, 

apparel, 

Taper 

petro- 

Lexer- 

1  Total 

and 

1  and 

leum, 

at:e.5. 

leather 

printing 

and  j 

and 

prodiicl.s 

nihher 

tohacco 

1  pro<lucts 

1 

1«47 . 

1  67  2 

81.0 

66.  7 

47  5 

80.  7 

79  9 

36  .5 

iy4S . 

69  5 

S4  5 

69.  4 

.50  8 

0 

84  0  ; 

40  H 

1949 . - . 

i  6."  .  3 

Nv  r> 

69.  3 

49  4 

80  8 

74  1 

1 

43  4 

law . . 

76  0 

89.  1 

7(V  7 

60  7 

83  6 

8;i  2  1 

49  5 

19S1 . 

7H.  5 

87.  4 

79  4 

67.  4 

8,5.4 

91  3 

.'6,  4 

19^:^- .  . -  - . 

>91  0 

89  5 

77.  7 

69.  9 

87.3 

A 

61  2 

19'a . - . - . 

tvl  6 

90.  7  ' 

82.  6 

7,5.2  ! 

88  2 

92.9 

s 

1954 . 

»3  .  6 

86.  9  1 

85.  0 

74  7 

H 

90  2 

71  S 

1955 . - . 

91.6 

95.  5 

92  5 

86  8 

93  1 

1  1 

1  99  2 

s<»  2 

19.56 . 

95  4 

98  0 

97  1 

91  4 

1  96  6 

1  104  8 

<  \* 

1957 . 

1  <*6.7 

96  9 

97  8 

95.  6 

9*V  7 

1  104  6 

9.V9 

195S . 

96  K 

95  0 

97  0 

95.  5 

99  4 

!  95.6 

98  1 

1959  - . 

106.5 

108.  1 

10.5.2 

108  9 

llW.  9 

W  7  1 

168.0 

1960 . -  -  . 

1  109.5 

107.5  ! 

109.  0 

113  9 

106.6 

101  6 

115  6 

1961  . . 

112.9 

!  108.4 

112  4  ' 

118  8 

no  4 

102  6 

122  8 

1962  . 

119  .  >« 

115.1 

116.7 

[  131  2 

113  4 

105  0 

1313 

19631 . 

125  2 

!  118  6 

120  0 

!  HI  7 

116  4 

108  0 

1018 

1 

Soasoiially  iiiljuste<l 


1962:  .Tannarv . 

116  2 

112  5 

114  3 

124  5 

1114 

10.3  8 

129  0 

FeOruarx  . 

117.5 

113  5 

116  2 

126.  4 

112  0 

104  2 

128,  9 

.\larxh . 

118.6 

114  2 

116.9 

12.8.  0 

112.9 

104  8 

128  8 

April . 

118,5 

115.3 

115.7 

l‘>.  A 

112.6 

105.  4 

127.9 

Mav . 

119  8 

115  4 

117  0 

131  1 

113  2 

105  1 

1.30  2 

June . .  . 

120.3 

11.5.8 

117,2 

132  9 

112.5 

105  2 

1.32  4 

Julv . 

121  0 

115  6 

117  4 

1.33  4 

114  5 

106  5 

1,13  8 

.\U(tUSl . 

121  1 

115  7 

117  9 

1,33  2 

114  4 

10,5  4 

1,3.3  1 

SeptemlKT.-- . 

121.8 

116.8 

118  2 

134  8 

114  3 

10.5.7 

1.32  6 

Giiolier . . 

121  0 

11.5.8 

117  2 

134  1 

113  6 

105  2 

1.32.5 

Xox'emU'r . . 

120  9 

11.5.5 

116  9 

1 33.  6 

114  2 

105.7 

133  1 

Deix'mher. . 

120.8 

115.2 

115.  4 

134  2 

114  5 

103  2 

1.33  8  1 

1963:  Januarv. . . 

120.7 

11.5.2 

114  5 

134  2 

115  0 

103.  0 

13,5.9  1 

Fehruarv . 

121  4 

115.6 

115  8 

135.3 

115.0 

101  7 

138  2 

March . 

122.5 

115.9 

115,7 

1.3  .8  2 

115  6 

105  4 

136  4 

-Mirll . 

123  4 

116  2 

119.2 

139.7 

114  7 

107  4 

IX.  .  7 

.May . 

124  8 

116.5 

P20..5 

141  3 

1 16  4 

108  .5 

139  1 

June . 

125.  2 

118.0 

121.6 

141  3 

116  1 

109.  4 

1.13 

July . 

126  4 

118.9 

122  3 

14,3.3 

116,9 

111  3 

115  3  J 

Augast . 

127  2 

120  2 

122  4 

144  4 

117  5 

1113 

144  6  1 

SeptemlxT . 

127  1 

121  1 

122  0 

144  8 

116.5 

no  3 

142  8 

OctolxT  . 

128  2 

121  7 

122  4 

145  7 

118  2 

109  5 

143  .3  j 

NovemlxT  . . 

1'28  3 

123  1 

122  5 

145  9 

117  9 

108.2 

'"•c  1 

iJectmiKT  '  . . 

128.  7 

124 

123 

147 

IIH 

107  1 

•  rrPlirainary. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Rest  rve  System. 
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I’ablk  C-35. —  Itusiness  fxpfmlitures  Jor  new  plant  and  equipment,  1939  and  1945-64 


[Itilliuiis  uf  (lollitrs) 


Year  or  quarter 

Total  > 

.Manufacturing 

•Mining 

Tran.sportatlon 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties 

Com¬ 
mer¬ 
cial 
and 
other  • 

1'otal 

Dura¬ 

ble 

g(M>dS 

Non¬ 

durable 

glKMlS 

Rail¬ 

road 

Other 

19.19 . 

.1  51 

1  94 

0.76 

1. 19 

0.33 

0.  28 

0  36 

0.  52 

2.08 

194.1 . 

8  09 

3.98 

1  .19 

2  39 

.38 

.55 

.57 

,10 

2.70 

1940 . 

14  8.1 

6.  79 

3.  11 

3 

43 

.58 

.92 

.79 

5.33 

1947 . 

ai,  61 

8  70 

3  41 

.i.;io 

.69 

.89 

1  30 

1  54 

7.49 

1940 . 

■n  no 

9  13 

3.  48 

5.81 

.88 

1  32 

1.28 

2.54 

6.90 

1949 . 

19.28 

7.  15 

2  .19 

4  56 

.  79 

1.35 

.89 

3  12 

5.98 

19.V) . 

30  60 

7  49 

3  14 

4  36 

.71 

1  11 

1  21 

3  31 

6.  78 

1951 . 

•21.  04 

10  81 

5.  i; 

5  68 

.93 

1  47 

1.49 

3.66 

7.24 

19.12 . 

•26  49 

11  6:i 

.1.61 

6  02 

.98 

1  40 

1  .10 

3.89 

7.09 

19.M . 

•28  .3  2 

11  91 

1  81 

6.  26 

.99 

1  31 

1.56 

4  5.1 

8  00 

19.14 . 

•26.  81 

11  04 

5.09 

5.95 

.98 

.81 

1  51 

4  22 

8  23 

19.15 . 

■28  70 

11  44 

.1.  44 

6.00 

.  96 

.92 

1  60 

4  31 

9.47 

1916 . 

.31  08 

14  91 

7.  62 

7  .  .33 

1  24 

1  '23 

1  71 

4  90 

11.05 

19,17 . 

.36,96 

1.1.96 

8  02 

7  94 

1  24 

1  40 

1  77 

6  . ‘20 

10.  40 

19.10 . 

30  .VI 

11  43 

.1.  47 

1  96 

.94 

.75 

1  .10 

6  09 

9.81 

19,19 . 

M 

12  07 

^  77 

fi  29 

99 

.  92 

2  02 

5  67 

in  HA 

1900 . 

3.1  68 

14  40 

7.  18 

7  .  so 

.99 

1  03 

1  94 

5.68 

11.57 

1961 . 

34  37 

13  68 

8  27 

7  40 

.98 

.67 

1.85 

5. 12 

II  68 

. 

.37  31 

14  68 

7.03 

7.65 

1.08 

.85 

2  07 

5.  48 

13.  15 

1903  > . 

39  05 

15.  62 

7.85 

1  m 

1  1)8 

1  91 

5.64 

13. 75 

.Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

19*')1:  I . 

33  81 

13  75 

6  50 

7.25 

.95 

,70 

1.75 

5.  35 

11  30 

11  . 

33  .10 

13  .V) 

6  20 

7.30 

1  OO 

.70 

1  80 

5  50 

11.05 

Ill  . 

34  70 

13  65 

6  10 

7.51 

1  00 

.65 

1  90 

5  65 

11  81 

IV . 

35.  40 

14  (10 

6  40 

7.60 

1.00 

.60 

1.95 

5.55 

12.35 

1962.  I . 

.31  70 

14  20 

6  .M 

7.60 

1  15 

.70 

2  05 

5  15 

12.  45 

11 . 

36  91 

14  41 

6  91 

7  50 

1  05 

.95 

2.25 

5.  40 

P2.85 

Ill . 

38  3.1 

16  05 

7  25 

7.80 

1.  10 

1.00 

2.00 

5  75 

13.40 

IV . 

37.95 

15  IN) 

7  30 

7.70 

MX) 

.80 

1  go 

5  45 

13  80 

1903:  I  . 

36. 95 

14  85 

7  .35 

7  50 

1  05 

.90 

1  70 

5  20 

13  25 

11 . 

38  05 

15  .30 

7  65 

7  65 

1  IN) 

1  IN) 

2.  01 

5.  45 

13  30 

Ill  . 

40.  (M) 

15  91 

K  (M) 

8  (N) 

1  05 

1  20 

1  85 

5  90 

14  05 

IV  » . 

40.  75 

16  25 

8.05 

8/20 

1  05 

1  30 

2.05 

5.80 

14  30 

1964  I« . 

40  75 

16  40 

8  20 

8.20 

1  05 

1  15 

2.20 

5.60 

14  35 

11  • . 

41  70 

16.55 

25' 15 

'  Excludes  afnlctiUiirp. 

>  Coininerdal  atul  other  Includes  trade,  service,  finance,  communications,  and  construction. 

•  Estimates  based  on  anticipated  capital  eii)enditures  reported  by  business  In  November  1963.  The 
quarterly  antlcl|)ations  Include  a<ljustments,  when  necessary,  for  systematic  tendencies  in  anticipatory  data. 

Note.— Annual  total  is  the  sum  of  unadjusted  exi>endltures;  It  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the 
averuEe  of  seasonally  adjusted  flyures. 

Th*>.se  flRures  do  not  agree  precls*‘ly  with  the  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  Included  in  the  ftross 
national  product  estimates  of  the  Department  of  ('ommerce.  The  main  difference  lies  in  the  inclusion 
In  the  gross  national  prodtict  of  Investment  by  farmers,  professionals,  institutions,  real  estate  firms, 
and  of  certain  outlays  charged  to  current  account. 

This  series  Ls  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1939  and  for  1940  to  1944. 

Sources:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  Depeirtmcnt  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-36. — ^>'fw  construction  activity,  1929-63 
[V’alue  put  In  plaoe,  millions  of  dollars) 


Private  construction 


Nonresidcntial  building  and  other 
construction 


Public 
con¬ 
strue- 
Publlcl  I  tlon 

util-  1  Other ‘I 


4,427  !  lfi.070 


1062: 

January .  57,405  I 

February .  5.5,970 

March .  56,900 

April .  57,245 

May .  58,707 

June .  59,373 

July .  69, 637 

August .  60,637 

September .  60, 192 

October .  60,806 

November .  69,970 

December .  59, 271 

1963: 

January .  60,371 

February .  59, 154 

March .  60.114 

April .  59,555 

May .  60,458 

June .  62,335 

July .  62,  733 

August .  84, 194 

September .  64,228 

October .  65,888 

November* .  65,028 

December  • .  65. 437 


Sea-sonally  adjusted  annual  rates  (New  si'ries  •) 


5,236  18.802 

5,342  19.623 


Table  C-37. — New  public  construction  activity,  1929-63 
IValiM  put  in  place,  millions  of  dollars] 


Con- 

M‘»-  All 

“•“1  m%«l-  •"‘1  f^Iu- 

'uonaT  ve1op-  “« 


•  For  expenditures  classlfled  by  ownership,  combine  “Federal  aid”  and  “State  and  local”  columns  to 
obtain  State  and  local  ownership.  “Direct’^  column  stands  as  it  Is  for  Federal  oamershlp. 

■  Includes  nonresldential  buildings  (other  than  e<lucattonal  and  hospital  and  Institutional),  residential 
bulldlnfts,  and  miscellaneous  public  construction  such  as  parks  and  playgrounds,  memorials,  etc. 

'  BeKinnlnR  with  1959,  data  include  estimates  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Comparability  with  earlier  data 
Is  not  seriously  affected  since  these  two  States  accounted  for  less  than  two-thirds  of  one  percent  of  total  new 
public  construction  In  1959. 

•  Preliminary;  partly  estimated  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Source:  Uepvtment  of  Commerce. 


71V115  0-64-17 
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Table  C-38. — Neiv  housing  starts  and  applications  for  financing,  1929-63 
[Thousands  of  units] 


Year  or 
month 

IIouslnK  starts 

New 

private 

Propose:  1 
home  con¬ 
struction  » 

Total 

private 

and 

public 

(in¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

farm)  > 

Total 

private 

(in¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

farm) 

Pri¬ 

vate 

and 

public 

non- 

farm 

Private  noiifarm 

Total 

private 

(in¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

(arm) 

Private  nonfarm 

Total  1 

One- 

fatnlly 

Two 

or 

more 

fami¬ 

lies 

T  otal 

OoA 

ment 

prog 

FlIA 

em- 

home 

rams 

VA 

hous¬ 

ing 

units 

aii- 

thor- 

Ired 

Ap¬ 

plica¬ 

tions 

for 

FHA 

com¬ 

mit¬ 

ments 

Re- 

que.::ts 

6ir 

VA 

B|V 

prals- 

aLs 

1929 . 

193  0 

IRIR 

1930 . 

227.0 

103  0 

330  0 

1931 . 

Kill 

■iTvr 

67  0 

1932 . 

1.34  0 

134  0 

BnVi 

16  0 

134  0 

1933 . 

93  0 

93.0 

HRw? 

17.0 

93  0 

1934 . 

HtuiVr 

17.0 

126.0 

1935 . 

Bill 

182.2 

33.  5 

21,5.7 

13.2 

•  20. 6 

1936 . 

304.  2 

238.5 

65.7 

W3TK 

48.  8 

47.  H 

1937 . 

336  0 

.332  4 

265  8 

66  6 

3.32  4 

57.0 

49  H 

1938 . 

406.0 

399.3 

316  4 

82  9' 

399  3 

131.  1 

1939 . 

KTUfT 

458.4 

373.0 

85.  4, 

458.4 

144  7 

179.  8 

1940 . 

602  6 

,529.6 

447.6 

82. 0 

.529.  6 

176.  6 

231.  2 

1941 . 

706  1 

619  5 

533  2 

86.  3 

619.  5 

217  1 

288.  5 

1942 . 

3.56.0 

,301.  2 

252.3 

4H.  0 

301.  2 

160.  2 

•hs  5 

1943 . 

191  0 

183  7 

136  3 

47.  4 

183.  7 

126  1 

144  4 

1944 . 

141  8 

138.  7 

114.  6 

24. 1 

138.  7 

83.  6 

62  9 

1945 . 

209  3 

208.  1 

184  6 

23  5 

208. 1 

38  9 

<  8.  8 

56  6 

(1) 

1946 . 

670.  5 

662  5 

590. 0 

72.  5 

. 

662  5 

67  1 

91  H 

121  7 

(») 

1947 . 

849.0 

845.6 

74<1.  2 

105  4, 

84,5.6 

178.  3 

160.  3 

286  4 

(1) 

1948 . 

93t  6 

913  5 

763  2 

150  3i 

013  .5 

216  4 

71  1 

1949 . 

988.  8 

792.4 

196  4| 

988.  8 

252  6 

90.  8 

327  0 

(1) 

19.50 . 

1,396  0 

1, 352  2 

1,1,50.7 

201.  5! 

1.352.2 

328  2 

191.  2 

397  7 

(') 

19.51 . 

1,091.3 

1,020  1 

892  2 

127  9 

1,020. 1 

186  9 

148.6 

192  8 

164  4 

1952 . 

1. 127.0 

1. 068.  5 

939. 1 

129  4 

1,068.  5 

229  1 

141  3 

267.  9 

22**.  3 

1953 . 

SiSiS] 

9.32.8 

135.  5 

1.068  .3 

216.  5 

156  5 

253.  7 

2:>1  4 

1954 . 

1,220.4 

1.077  3 

124.  4 

ilinyM 

250.9 

1  056  5 

338  r 

KiS  4 

1955 . 

1,328.9 

1,309  5 

119.5 

1,309.5 

268.7 

392.  9 

1,1.52  6 

306.2 

620.8 

19.56 . 

1. 118  1 

980  7 

113  2 

U093  9 

IK3  4 

270  7! 

921  9 

197  7 

401  s 

1957 . 

Hiiiii': 

992.  a 

152.6 

’992.8 

■CnVj 

128  3 

820  3 

198.8 

1.59  4 

1958 . 

W!^ 

1, 141  5 

932.  5 

209  0 

1.141  5 

102  ll 

wtTiV!! 

1959 . 

1, 378.  5 

1,342  8 

1,078.5 

264  3 

li342  8 

■frinVi'ni 

MB 

(•) 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

■■  ■ 

_ 1 

1959 . 

1.553.5 

1,516.8 

1,531.3 

1,494  6 

1,211.9 

282.7: 

1,  .516  8 

1.494  6 

109.34,208.3 

369  7 

234  0 

1.296.01 

972.3 

257.4: 

225.7 

74.61 

998.0 

242  4 

142.9 

1961 . 

1,284.8 

946  4 

338.  6| 

198.8 

83  3'1,064  2 

243  8 

177.8 

1962 . 

1,492.4 

1,462. 8  1,468.7 

1, 439. 1 

967.8 

471.3 

1,462.8  1,439.  1 

197  3 

77.8,1, 186.6 

221.1 

171  2 

1,588.  6| 

1.5«>1.0j 

166.2 

71.0  1,284.  6 

190.  2' 

Lly  3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  C-38. — New  housing  starts  and  applications  Jot  financing,  1929-63 — Continued 

[Thousands  of  units] 


Housing  starts 


Year  or 
month 


19*52: 

January _ 

Ffl)ruary. 

March . 

Ai>ril _ 

May . 

June . 

July  . . 

August 

Setiteniber. 

OctoUT _ 

Novenil;er. 

December 

19*53: 

January _ 

February  . 

March _ 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

AUftlLst  ... 
Se[)tember. 

October _ 

Noveinl)er* 
December  • 


Total 

Private  nonfarm 

(irlvate 

ancl 

l>ublic 

(in¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

farm)  ■ 

Total 

private 

(in¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

farm) 

1 

Total  • 

One- 

family 

1 

83.  6 

hi  ^ 

82.  3 

79  9 

53.0 

26.8 

78.5 

77.  1 

77  4 

76  0 

52  1 

23  9. 

118  1 

116  2 

116.5 

114  6 

78  5 

3*5.  3; 

1.52  5 

147.8 

■hUK 

145  6 

99  0 

46.  6, 

1.57,6 

1.55  2 

1.56  2 

1.53  8 

10*5.  5 

47.  2: 

140.  2 

136  8 

137.7 

134  3 

93  3 

40.9 

140  0 

l.Vi.  5 

138  1 

134  6 

93  1 

41  6! 

149  5 

147  7 

146  4 

144  6 

98.  7 

46.  0 

117.  0 

114  3 

114  4 

111  7 

73  0 

38.  7| 

138.0 

13,5.  2 

134  1 

131.3 

88.  1 

43.  2 

122  5 

120  9 

121  4 

119  8 

77.6 

42.  2' 

94  9 

93  9 

92  9 

.54  9 

37.9| 

83  3 

80.  ti 

82.2 

79.  5 

46  2 

1 

33  3 

87.  6 

86.5 

86  1 

85  0 

.50.  9 

34  2< 

128.  1 

124.  4 

126.3 

P22  .  6 

78.  8 

43.  8| 

1*50.3 

158.2 

157.5 

1.A5  4 

102.8 

52.  5' 

169  5 

166.  4 

1*56.  3 

163.2 

103  9 

59.  4 

157  3 

1.53  4 

155  5 

151  6 

98.3 

53.  3| 

1.52.  3 

148  6 

96  5 

52.  o! 

147  9 

144  4 

14.5  5 

142.  0 

93  4 

48.5: 

147  3 

14.5  3 

144  1 

142  1 

89.  7 

52.4 

1*5*5.  1 

1*53  1 

1*52.  8 

159  8 

’  98.  8 

’  58.41 

1-20.  *5 
98  9 

118.  8 
97  3 

118.2 
96  5 

116.4 
94  9 

» *59.  6 

'44,7j 

Private  nonfarm 


Govern- 

ment  home 

Total 

pro^ams 

FHA 

VA 

Proposed 
home  con¬ 
struction  * 


Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 


1.423 

1  1 

i.3vj! 

214 

1 

69j 

1  1 

1,122 

2.33 

196 

1,272 

,  1.253 

228 

9^ 

1.198 

239 

1*59 

1.483 

1,4*50 

214 

87l 

1.146 

246 

208 

1.511 

1.489 

!  228, 

94 

1.21*51 

240 

167 

1.514 

1.501 

87 

i.i3i; 

2*^9' 

172 

1,392 

1  1,  dt)6| 

189 

77 

1,168 

216 

147 

1,442 

1,423 

205 

74 

1,185 

221 

184 

1.486, 

,  1.4.59 

190 

721 

1.  160 

195 

148 

1,356 

1  1,328 

178 

1,202 

191 

1.58 

1.537 

i  1.491, 

173 

70 

1.195 

207 

176 

1.579 

1 .  .w 

183 

72 

1.2.54 

1*58 

1..562 

1,  .541 

176 

75 

1.248{ 

1991 

172 

1.344 

1.317 

172 

74 

1.2(J 

203 

161 

1.380 

1,353 

164 

78 

1  193: 

197] 

■Ea 

1.575 

i  1,.549 

173 

73 

1.232 

197 

1.52 

1,618| 

'  1..590 

176 

83 

1,214 

251* 

119 

1.618 

1,.590 

180 

79 

1,285 

160 

1.52 

1,571 

1.5.54 

179 

72 

1,315 

195 

123 

1,588 

1,573 

164 

72 

1,2.56 

182 

122 

1.455 

1,434 

151 

63 

1,  215, 

172 

133 

1,732 

1,697 

159 

62 

1.3191 

173 

140 

1,847 

1,807 

158 

62 

1,3*57. 

17*.j 

14*) 

1,55*5 

1,525 

153 

67 

1.32i; 

1901 

145 

1,597 

1,548 

157 

i 

73 

1.434| 

‘“l 

1.59 

•  Military  hoiislnK  starts,  includine  those  financed  with  niort^a^es  Insured  by  FHA  under  Section  8b3 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  are  included  in  publicly  financed  starts  but  excluded  from  total  private 
starts  and  from  KlfA  starts. 

>  I'nits  in  iiiortfEage  applications  or  appraisal  requests  for  new  home  construction. 

'  FIIA  program  a|>proved  in  June  1034;  all  1934  activity  included  in  193A. 

*  Monthly  estimates  for  September  1945-May  1950  were  prepared  by  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
'  Not  av^lable. 

'  Pndimlnary;  data  for  1903  partly  estimated  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

'  Preliminary  data;  not  comparable  with  total. 

•New  serU's;  s»‘e  flouting  Start!,  C20-11  (Supplement),  May  1960  and  C20-50,  August  1963,  Bureeu  of  the 
Census,  for  detailed  description. 


Note.— Census  serii's  h»‘glnnlne  with  the  new  series  in  1959  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  FHA  and  V.A 
data  include  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Kico. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce,  Fe<leral  Housing  Administration  (FIIA),  and  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  (V.A),  except  as  noted. 


Table  C-39. — SaUs  and  inventorits  in  manujacturing  and  trade,  1947-63 


(AmounU  In  millions  of  dollars) 


Year  or  month 

Total  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  trade  > 

Manufacturing 

Merchant 
wholesalers  ■ 

Retail  trad* 

Sales* 

Inven¬ 

tories* 

Ratio  * 

Sales* 

Inven¬ 

tories* 

Ratio  * 

Sales* 

Inven¬ 

tories* 

Ratio  * 

Sales* 

Inven¬ 

tories* 

Ratio* 

1M7 . 

15.500 

25, 897 

1.  58 

jBlIIIII 

14. 241 

1  26 

1948 . 

35.411 

51,995 

1  41 

18. 105 

28,  .543 

1  60 

6.171 

7.  445 

1  18 

11.135 

lijIiiiU 

1  39 

1949 . 

33.115 

48.925 

1  .54 

16.092 

26,  321 

1.75 

5, 874 

7,134 

1  '24 

11.149 

15.  470 

1  41 

1950 . 

37.853 

59. 022 

1  37 

31.078 

1  48 

6.965 

8.  484 

1  07 

12.268 

19.  460 

1  38 

1951 . 

KWtWi 

69.519 

1.67 

39.306 

1  66 

7.722 

9,163 

1  19 

13. 046 

1  64 

1952 . 

43.953 

71.488 

1.59 

22. 581 

41  136 

1.78 

7. 843 

9. 321 

1  16 

13.5'29 

21,031 

1  52 

1953 . 

47.080 

75.167 

1..59 

24. 823 

43. 948 

1  76 

8,166. 

9.  731 

1  19 

14.091 

‘21,488 

1  .53 

1954 . 

1.61 

23. 351 

41.612 

1  81 

8. 124 

9.5-28 

1  19 

14.095 

20,926 

1.51 

1955 . 

50,883 

78, 595 

1  47 

26, 486 

45.069 

1  62 

9.  076 

10. 757 

1  11 

1.5.3-21 

22, 769 

1  43 

1956 . 

53.  240 

86. 018 

1  55 

27. 740 

1  73 

9.689 

11.974 

1  18 

15,811 

‘23, 402 

1  47 

1957 . 

55,014 

88.100 

1  .59 

•28,  736 

51.871 

1  80 

9. 611 

11.778 

1  22 

16, 667 

‘24,4.51 

1  44 

1958 . 

53.404 

85.  940 

1  60 

27. -280 

50, 070 

1  84 

9.  4'28 

11.757 

1  23 

16,696 

‘24,113 

1  43 

1959 . 

58.646 

90. 823 

1.51 

30. 219 

52, 707 

1  70 

10,  477 

12.811 

1.18 

17,951 

•25, 305 

1  41) 

I960* . 

,59.  .557 

93,  512 

1.57 

.30,796 

53.  814 

1.76 

12.885 

1.25 

18.294 

-26.  813 

1  4.5 

1961  • . 

.59.  7.56 

94,4.56 

1.55 

30.884 

55,  087 

1.74 

10,638 

13. 131 

1.21 

18.  Z34 

‘26.238 

1  43 

1962 . 

64. 107 

99,  272 

1  51 

33.308 

57,  7.53 

1.70 

11, 187 

13.  581 

1.  18 

19.613 

27,938 

1  38 

1963  '  • . 

66,916 

102,  512 

34.717 

59, 7-27 

1  69 

11,613 

14. '245 

1.19 

‘20,  586 

1  37 

Seasonally  adjuste<l 

1962: 

January.... 

6Z905 

94,  814 

1.51 

32. 937 

.55.396 

1  68 

11,068 

13. 086> 

1  18 

18,990 

26,332 

1  39 

February... 

63.217 

95.  365 

1  51 

33.044 

65. 695 

1.69 

11,034 

13,  135 

1.  19 

19. 139 

26,535 

1  39 

March . 

63. 942 

95, 

1.50 

33.643 

56.003 

1  66 

10,979 

13, 126 

1  ‘20 

I9.3'20 

26.676 

1  .38 

April . 

64,239 

95.951 

1.49 

33.663 

.56, 075 

1.67 

11.187 

13.083 

1.  17 

19.389 

26,793 

1  38 

May . 

64.1,80 

96.  5o5 

1.50 

.33,  476 

56.435 

1  69 

11.119 

13. 105 

1  18 

19.585 

26,965 

1.38 

June . 

63.423 

96, 987 

1.53 

33.046 

56,661! 

1.71 

11,066 

13, ‘206 

1.19 

19.311 

27, 121 

1.40 

July . 

64.185 

97.337 

1.52 

33,329 

56, 875 

1  71 

11.198 

13. 176 

1.18 

19.6.58 

27,286 

1  .39 

August . 

64.287 

97. 617 

1.52 

33. 462 

67.035 

1.70 

11.154 

13.  '252 

1.  19 

19. 671 

‘27,330 

1.39 

Septenilier.. 

64.414 

98.208 

1.52 

33, 167 

57,316 

1  73 

11.403 

13.399 

1  18 

19.  844 

‘27,493 

1.39 

October . 

64.312 

98.664 

1  53 

33,241 

57, 442 

1.73 

11.  234 

13,  475 

I  20 

19,  837 

27.  747 

1.40 

November.. 

65.171 

98.774 

1..52 

33,673 

.57, 608 

1  71 

11.386 

13, 437 

1.18 

20, 112 

27.7-29 

1  38 

December... 

64,653 

99.  272 

1.54 

32. 945 

57,  753 

1.75 

11.455 

13.  581 

1  19 

20.-253 

‘27,938 

1  38 

1963: 

January.... 

65, 212 

99. 378 

1  .52 

33.  .542 

57,883 

1  73 

11.283 

13.  403 

1  20 

20.387 

28. 002 

1  37 

February... 

66.036 

99.588 

1  51 

34.  114 

.58. 021 

1  70 

11.548 

13.542 

1.  17 

20. 374 

28.025 

1  .38 

March . 

66.213 

99.765 

1.51 

34.244 

58.  126 

1  70 

11.619 

13.  573 

1  17 

20. 3.50 

28.066 

1  38 

.5prll . 

66.326 

99.963 

1  51 

34.578 

58.309 

1  69 

11.472 

13.  593 

1  18 

20,  276 

28.061 

1  38 

May . 

66.511 

100.295 

1.51 

34.836 

68,  .507 

1  68 

11,475 

13.  726 

1  20 

20,2!S) 

28.062 

1  39 

June . 

67,090 

100. 610 

1.50 

34. 942 

58,706 

1  68 

11.662 

13.780 

1.  18 

20.  486 

28.  124 

1,37 

July . 

68,066 

100. 974 

1.48 

35.641 

58.884 

1  65 

11.706 

13.831 

1.  18 

20,719 

28.259 

1  36 

August . 

67.072 

101.017 

1.51 

34.736 

58.917 

1.70 

11,670 

13. 9.52 

1.20 

■20,666 

28.  148 

1  .36 

September.. 

67,048 

101,356 

1,51 

34, 67-2 

69,087 

1.70 

11.950 

14.122 

1.  18 

20,426 

28.  147 

1  38 

Octol)er . 

67,921 

101,897 

1.50 

35.214 

59, 322 

1.68 

11,991 

14,  2<V2 

1  18 

20,716 

‘28. 373 

1  37 

November’. 

67, 441 

102,512 

1.52 

35,162 

59, 727 

1.70 

11,657 

14. 245 

1.22 

20, 622 

28,540 

1  38 

December  ’. 

21,548 

1 

*  Kzcludea  m«rclzant  wholesalers  of  farm  products,  raw  materials. 

*  Monthly  average  shown  for  year  and  total  for  month. 

*  Seasonally  adjusted,  end  of  period. 

*  Inventory/sales  ratio.  For  annual  periods,  ratio  of  weighted  average  Inventories  to 
average  monthly  sales;  for  monthly  data,  ratio  of  Inventories  at  end  of  month  to  sales  for 
month. 

*  Beginning  January  1960,  retail  sales  and  Inventories  include  data  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

'Beginning  January  1961,  wholesale  sales  and  Inventories  include  data  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

'  Where  December  data  not  available,  data  for  year  calculated  on  basis  of  no  change 
from  November. 

*  Frelimlnary. 

Note. — The  Inventory  figures  in  this  table  do  not  agree  with  the  estimates  of  change  In 
business  Inventories  Included  in  the  gross  national  product  since  these  figures  cover  only 
manufacturing  and  trade  rather  than  all  business,  and  stH)w  inventories  In  terms  of  current 
book  value  without  adjustment  for  revaluation. 

Source :  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Inventories  > 


Dura-  Non- 
Me  (ItiraMt 
IKhmIs  I  k«mmIs  1 

rials 
anil 

SU|V 

plies 


Durable  Koods 
Industries 


Nonduralile  (roods 
Industries 


su|v  proet'as, (roods 


16,0M2;  if>.2U 
16.71)0,  49.tW8 


January - 

IT.O’JT 

1.5,910 

10.319 

1.3,352' 

9.194 

9,  .587 

3. 122 

9.  790  .33.  558 

17.69<,t| 

1,5.8.59 

48,  951 

Kebruary . . . 

17, 123 

1.5.921 

10.  485 

13.  ,5,V5! 

9.  '203 

9,  668 

3. 163 

9.  870  33,  .597 

17.70.3l 

1.5,894 

49,  ,54« 

March . 

17.57H 

16, 06.5 

10.  t)42 

13,6,52: 

9.2.57 

9.  735 

3.  •221 

9,  892  .33,  '204 

17.150' 

16, 054 

48.  880 

April . 

17.  .Ki.^ 

16.  1.58 

10.  7'28 

1.3,  tV')4; 

9. 307 

9.  712 

3.  213 

9.869.33,  167 

17.019 

18, 148 

48,  .538 

.May . 

17.  401 

16,  075 

10,  778 

13.  697; 

9.  .308 

9,  745 

3.  S2S 

9.99:1  33,297 

17.215 

16.082 

48,064 

June . 

16,  937 

16.  109 

10.  787 

13,  742j 

9.  340 

9,  7.54 

3,  242 

10.0;i4j32,  586 

16,648 

15,938 

47.  596 

July. . . 

17. 167 

16, 162 

10.719 

1,3.  786] 

9,397 

9. 62.3 

3.  249 

10. 10,'.|32, 997 

16.  910 

16,087 

47. 291 

August  .. 

17.3-2.'> 

16,  137 

10, 66,5 

13.  8*'.8| 

9.  420 

9,  ('>49 

3, '284 

10.  KTJ  3'2,  809 

16.  .VJ2 

16.217 

46.730 

Septetnl»er.. 

16,99.3 

16,  174 

10. 696 

13.  9.55 

9,  4.57 

9,  765 

.3,303 

10. 196j3-2. 633 

16,547 

16,086 

46,338 

OcIoIhu . 

17.  119 

16. 1'22 

10,  6;i6 

14.055] 

9.  .507 

9.806 

3.312 

IO.212I33.  400 

17.288 

16. 112 

46,479 

NoveinU'r  . 

17. 162 

16.  ,511 

10. 60.3 

14.  126 

9.5,58 

9.877 

3. '291 

10, '201 '33.  165 

16,  732 

16.43:3 

4.5.  972 

Dei'cintK'r.. 

16.  «32 

16,  113 

10.  571 

14.  129 

9.593 

9.  770 

3, 3(R 

10. 24o  33, 355 

17,330 

16, 025 

46,  784 

)63: 

January  ... 

17.301 

16,  241 

10.  .555 

14.  17.3 

9.6.50 

9.858 

3,383 

10.211  .34.742 

18.466 

16.276 

47,809 

lebruary _ 

17.636 

16,  478 

10.  521 

14,  156; 

9,  687 

9.886 

3,  373 

10.  '250  34.  6.36 

18,228 

16.408 

48.  424 

.March _ 

17.6'22 

16,  622 

10,  .5.58 

I4.213I 

9.  752 

9.8.37 

3.380 

10,  284135, 364 

18.776 

16.588 

49. 3.53 

April . . . 

17,  S9'2 

16,686 

10.646 

14  .349] 

9.  758 

9.  805 

3.389 

10, 300135.  7.52 

19,037 

16,715 

50.  240 

May . 

H.  112 

16.  724 

10.  679 

14.  6(32' 

9.  8(i5 

9,  7'26 

3.389 

10. 3'20l3.5,  438 

18,736 

16,  702 

50.  .56.' 

June . 

16,242 

16,  700 

10,  766 

14,  629 

9,  847 

9. 679 

3.3-28 

10.  452  34,  425 

17,682 

16, 743 

50, 052 

July . 

IS.  746 

16,  895 

10.  810 

14.  740 

9.852 

9.718 

3. 3.54 

10.  559  35. 207 

18,275 

16,932 

49,542 

August . 

IS.  160 

16.  .576 

10.981 

14.  .591 

9.949 

9.694 

3.  .364 

10,648  33.938 

17,068 

16.  870 

49.  .55J 

8e[iteinla>r  . 

17,937 

16.  735 

10.917 

14,  579 

10.040 

9. 660 

3,347 

10.  5t4i34.991 

18,244 

16. 747 

49.982 

Octot>er . 

IS,  590 

16.624 

10. 878 

14.639 

10.064 

9.844 

3,  :M4 

10,55:1135, 354 

18.622 

16.  732 

,50. 14( 

.Novemljer  • 

18.348 

16,814 

10.881 

14.623 

10. 156 

9.794 

3, 456 

10,817  35. 144 

18. 146 

16,998 

50, 127 

■  Monthly  avpra(re  for  year  and  total  for  month. 

*  Rook  value,  seasonally  adjusted,  end  of  period. 

•  End  of  perlorl. 

*  Rased  on  data  through  Novcml)er. 

•  l‘rellmlnary. 

Note.— See  Table  C-39  for  total  sales  and  Inventories  of  manufacturers. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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PRICES 

Table  C-4t. —  Wholesale  price  indexes,  1929-63 
(1W7-.S9-1001 


Farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Proc- 

es.sed 

foods 

All  commodities  other  than  farm  products 
and  foods  (Industrials) 

Year  or  months 

All 

com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

Total 

Textile 

pnxl- 

ucts 

and 

apparel 

Chemi¬ 

cals 

and 

allied 

pnxl- 

ucts 

Rubber 

and 

nibber 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Lumber 

and 

WOO<1 

prod¬ 

ucts 

1929 . 

52. 1 

63.9 

.54.3 

51.7 

67.8 

(«) 

57.6 

26  4 

19.10 . 

47  3 

,54.0 

49  5 

48  1 

60.3 

(*) 

.50  4 

24  1 

19.11 . 

39  9 

.19  6 

41  6 

42  4 

40  8 

(*1 

42  8 

19  6 

1932 . 

3,5  6 

29  4 

3.1.9 

39  7 

41  2 

(0 

37  1 

16  9 

1933 . 

36.  1 

31  3 

33.7 

40  2 

48  6 

46  6 

20  0 

1934 . 

41  0 

39.9 

39  6 

44  2 

54  7 

48.8 

45. 5 

23  5 

19.1.S . 

43  8 

48  0 

48  .1 

.53  .1 

.50.9 

45  8 

22  6 

1930 . 

44  2 

49  4 

46  4 

44  9 

.53  7 

51  2 

49  4 

Z)  6 

19.17 . 

47.2 

.52  7 

48  6 

48  1 

.57  3 

.M  6 

58  1 

27  9 

1938 . 

4.1  0 

41  9 

42  3 

46  1 

.50  I 

51  0 

.57.  1 

25  4 

1939 . 

42  2 

39  9 

40  2 

52  3 

.V).  7 

.59  3 

26  1 

1940 . 

4.1  0 

41  3 

40  4 

46  8 

.5.5  .  4 

51  6 

,55.  .1 

28  9 

1941 . 

47.8 

.50  1 

46  7 

.50,  3 

63  7 

.56  1 

.59.6 

.14  5 

1942 . 

.54.0 

64.6 

.54  8 

.5.1  9 

72  8 

62  3 

69  4 

.17  5 

1943 . 

56  5 

74,8 

.57  2 

.54.7 

73  1 

61  1 

71  .1 

39  7 

1944 . 

56.9 

7.5.3 

55.6 

73  9 

63  8 

70.4 

42  S 

1945 . 

.57.9 

78.3 

.56  4 

.56  .1 

75,  1 

64.2 

68  .1 

43  4 

1946 . 

66.  1 

90.6 

71.7 

61.7 

87.3 

69  4 

68  6 

49  7 

1947 . 

81.2 

109  1 

91  1 

75.  3 

105.7 

92.2 

68.3 

77  4 

1948 . 

87.9 

117.1 

98  4 

81.7 

no  3 

94.4 

70.  5 

88  5 

1949 . 

83  5 

88.8 

86.2 

68  3 

81  9 

1950 . 

86.8 

106.4 

92.6 

82.0 

104.8 

83  2 

94  1 

1951 . 

96.7 

123.8 

103  3 

01.5 

116  0 

100.1 

102.  1 

102  5 

1952 . 

94  0 

116.8 

100  9 

89  4 

10.5.5 

92  5 

99  5 

1953 . 

92  7 

105.9 

97  0 

90  1 

102  8 

86  3 

99  4 

1054 . 

92.9 

104.4 

97.6 

00.4 

100.6 

87  6 

97.6 

1955 . 

93.2 

97.9 

94  3 

92.4 

100.7 

96.9 

09  2 

102  3 

1966 . 

96.2 

96.6 

94.3 

96.6 

100  7 

97.6 

100.6 

103  8 

1957 . 

99.0 

99.2 

97  9 

99.2 

100.8 

99  6 

100  2 

98  5 

1958 . 

100  4 

103.6 

102  0 

09.5 

08  0 

100  4 

100  1 

97  4 

1959 . 

100.6 

97.2 

90  2 

101.3 

100  4 

100.0 

99  7 

104  1 

1960 . 

100.7 

96  9 

100.0 

101.3 

101.5 

100  2 

99.9 

100  4 

1961 . 

100.3 

96.0 

100  8 

99  7 

99  1 

96  1 

95  9 

1962 . . 

100  6 

97.7 

100  8 

97  5 

93  3 

96  5 

1963  • . 

100.3 

95.7 

100  7 

96  3 

03.8 

98  6 

1962;  January . 

100.8 

97.9 

102.0 

101.0 

100.3 

98.  4 

04  1 

94  7 

February . 

100.7 

98.2 

101.8 

98  1 

93.  5 

95  2 

March.. . 

100.7 

98.4 

101.6 

98.0 

93  6 

06.3 

April . 

100.4 

96  9 

100.2 

97.9 

92.9 

96,8 

May . 

100.2 

96.2 

99.6 

100.9 

100.7 

97.7 

9.1.2 

97  1 

June . 

100.0 

95.3 

00.8 

97.6 

93.0 

97  3 

July . 

100.4 

06.5 

100  8 

97.2 

92.7 

97.5 

August . 

100.5 

97. « 

101.5 

^BTuT 

97.0 

92.7 

97  4 

September . 

101.2 

100  6 

103.3 

96  9 

02  8 

October . 

100  6 

98.7 

101.5 

97  1 

93  1 

96  6 

November . 

100  7 

99.3 

101  3 

^B  viri 

97.0 

93.7 

96  3 

December . 

100.4 

97.3 

100.9 

^B  oKI 

96.8 

94.4 

95.8 

1963:  January . 

100.5 

98.5 

100.8 

HMI 

96.9 

94  3 

9.5.9 

February . 

100.2 

96.5 

US 

^B  iMEI 

96.7 

94.2 

96. 1 

March . 

99  9 

96.4 

00.0 

LuC 

^B 

96.8 

94.  1 

96.5 

April . 

99.7 

9.5.4 

00.3 

ri|f 

^B  QQ 

96.3 

94.1 

97.0 

May . 

100.0 

94.4 

101.7 

^B  rBM 

96.4 

93.2 

97.5 

June . 

100.3 

94.9 

102.4 

iHQ 

100.3 

96.3 

93.1 

98  3 

July . 

100.6 

06.8 

102.2 

100.4 

96.0 

93.0 

101  6 

August . 

100.4 

96.3 

100.4 

96.0 

93.7 

102.6 

September . 

100.3 

06.5 

100.9 

100  6 

96.0 

93.4 

99.9 

October . 

100.6 

05. 1 

102.2 

100.7 

96.2 

94.2 

99.2 

November . 

100.7 

962 

102.6 

100.9 

lOl.l 

96.3 

94.2 

99.2 

December  • . 

100.3 

93  3 

100.4 

101.2 

101.2 

96.2 

93.8 

99.1 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabi  f.  C-41. —  yVholesale  price  indexes,  1929-63 — Continued 
(1957-58-1001 


All  conunodltie!)  other  than  farm  products  and  foods  (Industrials) — continued 


Year  or  month 

Hides, 

skins, 

leather, 

and 

leather 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Fuels 
and 
related 
prod¬ 
ucts, 
and 
power  ' 

Pulp, 

pa|)er, 

and 

allied 

prod¬ 

ucts 

.Metals 

and 

metal 

pr(8l- 

ucts 

Machin¬ 
ery  and 
motive 
prod¬ 
ucts 

Furni¬ 

ture 

and 

other 

house¬ 

hold 

dura¬ 

bles 

Nonme- 
tallic 
mineral 
prod¬ 
ucts  • 

Tobacco 

products 

and 

bottled 

bever¬ 

ages* 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

prod¬ 

ucts 

1929 . 

50.6 

61.5 

(‘) 

44.  1 

(‘) 

56.4 

53.4 

IQn 

(•) 

1930 . 

62  0 

,58.2 

(*) 

39  7 

(‘) 

55.  5 

53.2 

(*) 

1931 . 

44  7 

.V),0 

(*) 

35  7 

(•) 

51. 1 

49.7 

67.2 

(•) 

1932 . 

38  0 

52. 1 

(•) 

32.8 

(•) 

45.0 

63.3 

(«) 

1933 . 

42.0 

49  3 

(*) 

33  6 

(*) 

45.  1 

66.6 

(«) 

1934 . 

44  9 

64.3 

(*) 

37.  1 

(•) 

49.0 

52.6 

59.2 

(•) 

1935 . 

40  5 

.54  5 

(*) 

37  0 

(‘) 

48  6 

52.6 

59.1 

(‘) 

193« . 

49.  5 

56  5 

(‘) 

,37.8 

(*) 

49.3 

59.0 

1937 . 

.54  3 

67.5 

(*) 

43  2 

(•) 

.54  7 

59.5 

h 

1938 . 

48  2 

.56  0 

(0 

41.6 

(*) 

53.4 

69  4 

(•) 

1939 . 

49  6 

54.2 

(‘) 

41  2 

43.7 

53.2 

59.4 

(•) 

1940 . - . 

52.3 

,53  2 

(•) 

41  4 

44  2 

54.4 

60.1 

1941 . 

.50  1 

,56  6 

(•) 

42  2 

4,5.8 

.57.8 

60.8 

*> 

1942 . 

61  1 

68  2 

(‘) 

47.7 

62.5 

54.5 

61.5 

(«) 

1943 . 

61  0 

.59  9 

(M 

47  4 

62.  1 

54  7 

64.6 

(•) 

1944 . 

60.  5 

61.0 

(‘) 

47  4 

63.8 

55.8 

64.9 

(•) 

1945 . 

61  3 

62  3 

(M 

43  4 

47.8 

A3  9 

58. 1 

66.7 

(*) 

1940 . 

70  7 

60  7 

(*) 

48  5 

53  6 

67.8 

01  8 

69  8 

(‘) 

1947 . 

90.  5 

79.7 

75.3 

00  2 

61  8 

77.8 

69  1 

108.7 

1948 . 

97.5 

93  8 

78.0 

68.  5 

07.5 

82  5 

m 

111.2 

1949 . 

92.5 

89  3 

75.2 

69  0 

71.2 

83.8 

79.6 

103.5 

1950 . 

99.9 

90.2 

77. 1 

72.7 

8,5.6 

80.5 

104.1 

1951 . 

II4.H 

03  .  5 

91  3 

80.9 

92.8 

85. 1 

113.1 

19.52 . 

92.  8 

9.3  3 

89  0 

87.0 

116.7 

19.53 . 

94.  1 

9,5.9 

88.  7 

86.9 

89.8 

105.4 

19t« . 

89.  9 

94  0 

88.8 

83  2 

88.8 

93.8 

lias 

1955 . 

89.5 

94  5 

91.  1 

85  8 

94.3 

94  6 

99.1 

19.50 . 

94  8 

97.4 

97.2 

92  1 

90.9 

95.  1 

98. 1 

19.57 . 

94.9 

l(r>.  7 

99.0 

99.  7 

97.7 

99  4 

98.9 

98.0 

96.6 

19.58 . 

90.0 

98.7 

100.  1 

99.  1 

100.  1 

100  2 

99.9 

99.7 

101.5 

1959 . 

109.  1 

98.7 

101.0 

101  2 

100.4 

101.2 

101.9 

1960 . 

ia5.  2 

99.0 

101.8 

102.  4 

100  1 

101.4 

102.5 

99.3 

1961 . 

100.2 

loo  7 

98.8 

102  3 

99  5 

101.8 

103.2 

10.3.9 

1962  . 

107.  4 

10<V2 

100  0 

1(H)  0 

102  3 

98.8 

101.8 

UVi.  1 

107.3 

1963  » . 

IIM  2 

99  8 

99  2 

1(H).  1 

102  2 

98  1 

101.3 

106.1 

110.4 

1962:  January . 

108  2 

101.0 

99  9 

100  7 

HnSl 

99  3 

101.9 

HiX  ! 

106.7 

February.... 

107.7 

100  4 

99  9 

100.0 

102  3 

99  1 

102.  1 

105.6 

March . 

107  4 

98  9 

100  4 

102.3 

99  0 

102.2 

105  6 

April . 

M)6  .  9 

100  2 

100.3 

102  3 

98  9 

102.4 

106.0 

Nfay . 

107  2 

99.  7 

100  2 

102.3 

99  0 

102. 1 

106.0 

June . 

108  0 

99  6 

99.8 

Hum 

98.9 

101.9 

105.4 

July . 

107.  5 

100  0 

100  0 

99  7 

102.3 

98  8 

101  6 

107  6 

AuKu.st . 

107  0 

99  5 

99  7 

99  8 

102.3 

98  7 

101  6 

107  2 

8eptemt>er... 

107  5 

100.8 

99  5 

99.7 

102.3 

98  6 

101.5 

^■11^ 

109  1 

October . 

100.8 

99  3 

99  4 

102.4 

98  5 

101  6 

108.7 

Novemlx'r. . . 

107  3 

100.  7 

99  1 

99  3 

102  2 

98.6 

101.0 

104.6 

December _ 

106.9 

100.8 

99.0 

99.3 

102.3 

98.4 

101.5 

1963:  January . 

100.0 

100.4 

99  0 

99.5 

102.3 

98.3 

101.4 

104.3 

February.... 

10,5.  1 

100  3 

99  1 

99.  4 

102.2 

98.2 

101  5 

104.3 

111.5 

March . 

Hum 

100.8 

99  0 

99  4 

102  0 

98  2 

101.5 

104.3 

no  8 

April . 

104.5 

100.3 

99  0 

99.4 

101  9 

98.  1 

101.5 

104.4 

108.0 

^fay . 

104.  8 

1(H).  4 

99  1 

99.9 

102.0 

98.0 

101.3 

105.2 

107.6 

June . 

104  5 

100.9 

99  4 

100.0 

102.0 

98.  I 

101.2 

105.8 

108. 1 

July . 

104  3 

100  4 

99  0 

100  0 

102.  1 

98  0 

100.9 

107.5 

110.4 

August . 

103  6 

98  9 

99.  1 

100.  1 

102. 1 

98  1 

101.0 

107.5 

111.  1 

September... 

103.  1 

99  0 

99  1 

100.3 

102.2 

98  1 

101.1 

107.5 

111.8 

Octolwr . 

103.  4 

98.8 

99  5 

UH).9 

102  3 

98. 1 

101.3 

107.5 

111.2 

November... 

103.5 

97  9 

99  4 

101.0 

102.5 

98.1 

101.2 

107.5 

110.9 

December  •. . 

102.9 

99.3 

99.4 

101.3 

102.6 

98.0 

101.3 

107.5 

112.2 

'  Formerly  titled  **  Fuel,  power,  and  lighting  materials." 

•  Formerly  titled  "N'onmetalllc  mlneris— structural.” 

'  Formerly  titled  "Tobacco  manufactures  and  bottled  bcTeragcs.” 

*  Not  available.  •  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-42. —  Wholesale  price  indexes,  by  stage  oj  processing,  7947-63 

11957-59-1001 


Year  or 
month 


1947  . 

1948  . 

1949  . 

1950  . 

1951  . 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

1960  . 

1961  . 

1962  . 

1963  ‘ . 

1962: 

January.... 

Febniary... 

M  arch . 

April . 

Nlay . 

June . 

July . 

Aupust . 

September.. 

Octol)er . 

Novenil)er.. 
December. . 

1963; 

January,... 
February... 
March. 
April.. 
May... 
June... 

July... 
Auyust 
September.. 

October . 

November  ♦. 
December  *. 


Intermediate  materials,  supplies,  and  components  i 


All 

com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

Crude  materials 

Total 

Materials  and  components  for 
manufacturing 

Ma¬ 

terials 

and 

coin- 

IK)- 

nents 

for 

con- 

stnic- 

tlon 

ToUl 

Food¬ 

stuffs 

and 

feed- 

stuffs 

Non¬ 

food 

ma¬ 

terials, 

except 

fuel 

Fuel 

Total 

Ma¬ 

terials 

for 

food 

manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Ma¬ 

terials 

lor 

non¬ 

du¬ 

rable 

manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Ma¬ 

terials 

lor 

du¬ 

rable 

manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Com¬ 

po¬ 

nents 

lor 

manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

81.2 

100.8 

113.0 

86.5 

73  6 

76.5 

75.5 

102  6 

94  0 

58  8 

63  0 

69  6 

87.9 

110.5 

1?2  2 

96.2 

87.0 

82.  7 

81  5 

ia5  8 

99  5 

66  4 

68  0 

77  n 

83.5 

95.6 

101.5 

87.5 

86  5 

79.  4 

78.0 

91  0 

90.  7 

68  2 

69.3 

86  8 

104  2 

108  9 

100.0 

86  1 

83.0 

81.8 

94  7 

95  2 

72  1 

71  9 

81  2 

96.7 

119  6 

126.0 

115.3 

87  7 

93.0 

92.  7 

105.  5 

110.3 

80  1 

81  6 

88  8 

94  0 

109.9 

118  6 

99.9 

88  3 

90.3 

88  8 

101  4 

99  3 

80  3 

81  8 

hs  2 

92  7 

101  5 

106  2 

95.6 

91  4 

90.  8 

90.2 

101  6 

98.5 

8;).9 

83  3 

89  7 

92.9 

100.6 

106  2 

93  8 

87.3 

91.3 

90.  4 

100.  7 

96  9 

85.7 

83.7 

90  1 

93  2 

96  7 

96  2 

99.1 

87.1 

93.0 

92  6 

97  5 

97  3 

90  0 

87  4 

93  7 

96.2 

97.2 

94  2 

102  8 

93  3 

97  1 

96.9 

97.9 

98  8 

95  7 

95  4 

98  5 

99.0 

99  4 

98  4 

101  4 

98  6 

99.4 

99  3 

99  7 

KX).  1 

98  8 

99  1 

O').  1 

100  4 

101.6 

1(H  2 

97.6 

99  8 

99.6 

99  7 

102  0 

99  1 

99.5 

99.9 

99  1 

100.6 

99.0 

97.  4 

101.0 

101  6 

101.0 

101  0 

98  3 

100  8 

101  8 

101  I 

101  8 

100.7 

96.6 

96  2 

96  8 

102.5 

101  0 

101  0 

99  5 

100  8 

101  9 

100  6 

101  1 

100  3 

96  1 

94  9 

97.9 

102  3 

100.3 

99.8 

102  6 

98  6 

100  5 

99.6 

W  7 

100  6 

97  1 

96.8 

97  4 

101  8 

ioa2 

99.2 

100  5 

98  0 

100  4 

98.  8 

99  3 

100.3 

95.0 

94.0 

96.2 

103.0 

100.5 

99.4 

105.5 

97. 1 

100.  5 

98.  8 

99.5 

100.8 

97.  8 

96.7 

99.  5 

102.7 

1(X).3 

99.5 

102  2 

98.  4 

100  3 

99.  1 

99  2 

100.7 

97.5 

96.3 

99  3 

104. 0 

KX).  2 

99.  4 

101.9 

98.2 

100  4 

99.0 

99  4 

100.7 

97.6 

96.9 

98.7 

103.  1 

100  3 

99.5 

101.5 

98.3 

KX)  6 

99.  1 

99  7 

100.4 

96.5 

95.  5 

98.3 

99.7 

100.5 

99.  4 

KX).  4 

98.5 

KX).  7 

98.9 

99.8 

100.2 

95.8 

94.7 

97.9 

99.6 

1(K).  4 

99.3 

99  6 

98.  4 

KX).  7 

98.8 

99  7 

100.0 

95.2 

94.0 

97.3 

98.7 

100.2 

99.3 

99.5 

98.3 

100  6 

98.9 

99  5 

100  4 

96.  5 

96.0 

97.0 

101.0 

100.3 

99.2 

99.4 

98.  1 

100.6 

98.7 

99  3 

100.5 

97.2 

97  4 

96.6 

100.6 

100.  1 

99.  1 

99.8 

97.8 

KX).  5 

98.7 

99  3 

101.2 

99.2 

100.6 

96.3 

102.0 

UX).  2 

99.0 

KX).  4 

97.7 

100.4 

98.7 

99  2 

100.6 

97.4 

97.9 

96.0 

103  2 

UK).  1 

98.9 

100.8 

97.6 

KX).  1 

98  6 

99  1 

100.7 

97.6 

98.2 

95.9 

103.4 

KX).  1 

98  8 

IIX).  2 

97.4 

KX).  1 

98.6 

99  0 

100  4 

96.8 

97.1 

95.8 

104  0 

100.1 

98.7 

99.9 

97  3 

99  9 

98.8 

98  9 

100  5 

96  8 

97.1 

95  8 

103  3 

100.2 

98.8 

101.0 

97  3 

100  0 

98  6 

98  8 

100.2 

95.6 

94.7 

96.4 

105  6 

100.  1 

98.7 

101.2 

97.2 

99.8 

98  5 

98  9 

99  9 

94.5 

92.8 

96.7 

105.  4 

100  0 

98.6 

101.2 

97. 1 

99.7 

98  2 

98  9 

99.7 

95.0 

93.9 

96.  5 

102.3 

99  9 

98.8 

103.5 

97.1 

99.6 

98  2 

99  0 

100  0 

94.2 

92.8 

96.6 

100.5 

100.5 

99.7 

110  2 

97  1 

100  1 

98.6 

99  2 

100  3 

94  8 

93.7 

96.4 

101.0 

100  6 

99.7 

109.8 

97.0 

100.4 

98  7 

99  4 

100  6 

96  1 

96  1 

95  9 

101.9 

100.6 

99  4 

106  4 

96  8 

100  8 

98.6 

100  1 

100  4 

95.7 

95.4 

95.6 

102.0 

100  5 

99.1 

102.9 

96  6 

101  0 

98.7 

100  4 

100  3 

94.8 

94  0 

95  6 

102.9 

100.6 

99. 1 

103.7 

96  6 

100.8 

99  0 

99  8 

100  5 

94.8 

93.8 

96.1 

103.3 

100.9 

100.1 

108.8 

97.2 

101.3 

99.2 

100  0 

100.7 

95.1 

94.2 

96. 1 

103.7 

101.0 

100.4 

110.6 

97.4 

101.4 

99.4 

100  0 

100.3 

92.6 

90. 1 

96.3 

104.5 

101. 1 

100.2 

107.  1 

97.5 

101.6 

99.6 

KX)  1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  C-42.  —  Wholesale  fnue  indexes,  hy  stage  oj  processing,  7947- discontinued 

100] 


Year  or  month 

Finished  goods 

Special  groups  of  industrial 
products 

Total 

Consumer  finished  goods 

1 

Pro¬ 
ducer 
finished 
goods  1 

! 

Crude 
mate¬ 
rials  > 

Inter¬ 
mediate 
materials, 
supplies, 
and  com¬ 
ponents  ' 

Con¬ 
sumer 
finished 
goods  ex¬ 
cluding 
foods 

Total 

Foods 

Other 

non¬ 

durable 

goods 

Du¬ 

rable 

goods 

m: . 

HO  1 

86.1 

90.7 

86.5 

75.9 

61.8 

79.2 

73  4 

83.1 

IMS . 

R6  .  4 

92  6 

99.0 

92.0 

81.1 

67.4 

92.5 

79.8 

88.4 

1M« . 

88.3 

88.2 

83.2 

70.7 

84  0 

77.8 

86.5 

1#S0 . 

89.  8 

92.8 

89.6 

84. 1 

72  4 

93  6 

81. 4 

87.8 

IMI . 

98.2 

104.2 

96.  5 

89  7 

79.5  ; 

102.9 

91.2 

94  2 

IW‘2 . 

97.0 

103.  3 

94. 1 

90.  4 

80.8 

93  1 

SK  3 

92  9 

I#i3 . 

02. 1 

95.4 

97.9 

95.0 

91.1 

82.1 

V2.\ 

89  4 

03.7 

19.M . 

02.3 

95.3 

97.1 

95  3 

91.8 

83.1 

88. 0 

89.8 

04.1 

IWS . 

02  .  S 

94.7 

94  7 

95.8 

92.8 

85.  6 

96  6 

92  5 

94.8 

I»5« . 

0.1. 1 

96.  1 

94.5 

97.7 

9,5.9 

92  0 

97.0 

97. 1 

1057 . 

OH.  6 

98.9 

97.  8 

99.9 

98.7 

97.7 

Ti'ila 

99  6 

99.  5 

IWS . 

101.0 

103  5 

99  3 

100.  1 

100.2 

:  96.9 

99.4 

99.6 

1»5» . 

100.  1 

98.7 

100.8 

101.3 

mai 

100.9 

I«fi0 . 

101.  4 

101.  I 

100.8 

101.5 

100  9 

102.3 

98.3 

101  4 

101.3 

1961 . 

101.  4 

100  9 

100.  4 

101.  5 

100.5 

102.  5 

97.2 

100.  1 

101.2 

101. 7 

101.  2 

101  .3 

101  6 

100.  0 

102  9 

95  6 

99  9 

. 

1963* . 

101.4 

100.7 

100.  1 

101.9 

99.5 

103.  1 

94.  3 

99.6 

1962:  January . 

102  1 

101  7 

■BH 

100  2 

102  8 

98  5 

100  0 

101  3 

February . 

102  1 

101  7 

102  3 

101  8 

100  1 

102  8 

98  2 

99  9 

101. 1 

March . 

■mEi 

101  3 

101  9 

101  3 

100  0 

102  8 

97  1 

100  0 

100  8 

April . 

101  4 

100  7 

100  1 

101  6 

99  9 

102  9 

9.5  8 

100  3 

101.0 

^fay . 

101.2 

100  5 

99.  5 

101  5 

100  0 

102  9 

'  95  3 

100  2 

June . 

101  1 

99  3 

101  4 

102  8 

94  4 

100  1 

July . 

101. 1 

100  3 

101  5 

100  2 

103  0 

94  4 

100  0 

AufnLst . 

101  7 

101  1 

101  3 

■TOKl 

■ii:iMl 

103  0 

94  8 

09  8 

100  9 

September . 

102  6 

102  3 

103  9 

101  7 

100  1 

102  9 

95  1 

99  8 

101.1 

October . 

101  0 

101  5 

101  9 

■mlj 

99  9 

102  8 

1  94  8 

99  7 

101  1 

November . 

101  5 

102  1 

101.7 

lOO  0 

102  9 

94  6 

99  6 

Decenilsr . 

101.6 

101  0 

100.  7 

99.9 

103  0 

94.8 

99  5 

101.1 

1953:  January . 

101.8 

101  2 

101  4 

101.  7 

99.8 

103.0 

I  94. 7 

09  5 

February . 

101.  5 

100  9 

100  4 

99.8 

103  0 

94.9 

99  4 

March . 

101  1 

100  3 

99.0 

99.  7 

102  9 

1  94.9 

99  3 

ICl.  1 

•April . 

100  8 

99.0 

98  2 

101  6 

99.  5 

102  9 

94.3 

99  3 

100.8 

May. . . 

101  1 

100  4 

99.  4 

101  8 

99.  4 

102.  9 

94.  1 

90  5 

100.9 

June . 

101.5 

100.  1 

■ovy 

99  3 

1  93.9 

99  7 

101.  1 

July . 

101.8 

101.2 

101  0 

102.3 

99.4 

103  0 

93.9 

99.  7 

101.3 

AURUSt . 

101.  4 

100.8 

100  3 

101.9 

99  3 

93.9 

99.7 

100  9 

Seplemltcr . 

101.5 

100  8 

100  3 

101.9 

99.  4 

93.9 

99.6 

October . 

101.6 

1(».  9 

100  4 

102.0 

99  6 

103.2 

94.  4 

90.8 

101. 1 

November . 

101.8 

ITiTm 

101.7 

99  6 

94.5 

90.9 

December  *. . 

101.  4 

99.3 

99  5 

04.5 

100.1 

1  101.2 

*  IncliidPB,  In  addition  to  aiibfn’oupa  shown,  processed  fuels  and  lubricants,  containers, 
tad  supplies. 

*  Kxcludes  crude  foodstuffs  and  feedstuffs,  plant  and  animal  fibers,  oilseeds,  and  leaf 
tobacco. 

'Kxcludes  intermediate  materials  for  food  nvanufacturinK  and  manufactured  animal 
feeds. 

‘  Preliminary. 

Notb. — For  a  listing  of  the  commodities  Included  In  each  sector,  see  Table  7B,  Wholetale 
Priceo  and  Price  Indexee,  1958  (BL8  Bulletin  1257). 

Source :  Department  of  Labor. 
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■  Not  available. 

•  January-November  average. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-44. — Consumn  price  indexes,  by  special  groups,  1935-63 
For  city  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  Jamilies 
11957-59-100) 


Year  or  month 

All 

items 

All 

items 

less 

food 

All 

Items 

less 

shel¬ 

ter 

Commodities 

Services 

All 

com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

Food 

Commodities  less  food 

Ail 

serv¬ 

ices 

Rent 

All 

serv¬ 

ices 

less 

rent 

All 

Dura¬ 

bles 

Non- 

dura¬ 

bles 

1935 . 

47.8 

.52.  5 

40.  1 

45  0 

42. 1 

50.  4 

48  1 

48.8 

53.2 

.56.9 

50.  7 

1936 . . 

4K  3 

.53.0 

40  7 

4.5.6 

42.5 

,51.0 

48.8 

49.2 

63.8 

.58.3 

50.  4 

1937 . 

.50  0 

54  9 

48.2 

47  4 

44  2 

53  2 

51.9 

51.2 

5.5.4 

60.9 

50.9 

19;« . 

49  1 

55.  5 

40  8 

4.5.6 

41  0 

.53.2 

.52.8 

.50.9 

.56.  5 

62.9 

61.3 

1939 . 

48  4 

55.  1 

40.0 

44  7 

39.9 

52.3 

51.7 

50.  1 

56.6 

63.0 

51.3 

1940 _  _ 

48  8 

55,  3 

40  3 

4.5,  1 

40  5 

.52.  6 

51.3 

50  6 

56.8 

63.2 

51.4 

1941 . 

51  3 

.56.9 

49  1 

48  2 

44.2 

.55.2 

64.8 

52.8 

57.  5 

64.3 

52.0 

1943 . . 

,50.8 

00  9 

55  3 

55  2 

51  9 

61.  4 

62.  2 

58  4 

59  3 

6.5.7 

54.3 

1943 . 

00  3 

02  0 

,59  5 

60  1 

57.9 

64.0 

fVt.  3 

60.9 

60.  4 

65  7 

56.7 

1944 . . . 

01.3 

65.  0 

60.  5 

60.  8 

57.  1 

67.  5 

70.2 

64  0 

61.9 

65.9 

59.  5 

1945 . 

02.  7 

60.  5 

02  1 

62  6 

58.  4 

70.2 

7.5.  .5 

66  3 

62.7 

66.  1 

60.  7 

194*’. . 

08.0 

09  4 

r>8. 4 

69  4 

66  9 

74  6 

79  0 

71.1 

63.9 

66.5 

62.9 

1947 . . 

77.8 

7.5.8 

79  4 

83  4 

81  3 

84.2 

85.6 

81.7 

66.5 

68.  7 

66.  1 

194S . . 

8;i.  8 

81  3 

8.5.6 

89  4 

88.2 

90  6 

91.9 

88.0 

70.  7 

73.2 

69.9 

1949 . - . 

83.  0 

82  1 

84  1 

87.  1 

84  7 

89.3 

93.2 

86.3 

74  0 

76,4 

73.4 

1950 . 

83.  8 

8.3  1 

84  7 

87  6 

85.  8 

89  2 

94.2 

86.  2 

76  4 

79  1 

75.  4 

1951 . 

90.  5 

88.  4 

91  8 

95.  5 

95.  4 

9.5.9 

101.  4 

92.  7 

80  4 

82.3 

80.0 

1952 . . 

92.5 

90.  5 

93  6 

96.7 

97.  1 

96.  7 

liri.  7 

93  2 

84.0 

8,5.7 

83.8 

1953 . 

93  2 

92  3 

93.9 

96.  4 

95  6 

96.  8 

101  6 

94  0 

87.  5 

90.3 

87,0 

1954 . 

93.6 

92.8 

93.9 

95  4 

95  4 

9.5.6 

97.7 

94  4 

89.8 

93.5 

89.1 

1955 . 

93  3 

93.  1 

ai  4 

94  4 

94.0 

94  6 

94.9 

94  4 

91.4 

94  8 

90.8 

1950 . 

m  7 

94.7 

m.7 

9.5.3 

94  7 

95.9 

94.9 

96.5 

93.4 

96.5 

92.8 

1957 . 

98.  0 

97.9 

97.  8 

98.  4 

97.8 

98.  9 

98.2 

99.  1 

97.0 

98.3 

96.  7 

19,W . 

100.  7 

100.  1 

1(H).  7 

100.  7 

101.9 

99.8 

99  7 

99.8 

1(H)  3 

100.1 

1(H).  3 

1959 . 

101  5 

l(r2. 0 

101.  5 

101.0 

100.3 

101.3 

102. 0 

101.0 

102.7 

101.6 

102.9 

1900 . 

103  1 

103  7 

103  0 

101.  7 

101  4 

101  8 

100.  7 

102.6 

105.6 

103  1 

106. 1 

1901 . 

im  2 

im.  8 

104  2 

102  4 

102.  6 

ur2. 1 

1(H).  5 

103.  2 

107.  6 

104  4 

108.3 

1902  . 

105.  4 

1(W.  1 

105.  4 

103  2 

103  6 

l(r2.  8 

101.5 

103.  8 

109.  5 

105.  7 

110.2 

1963  ' . 

106.7 

107  3 

106  6 

104  2 

105  0 

103  4 

101  3 

104  7 

111  3 

106,7 

112.2 

1902:  January . 

I1M.5 

105  3 

1(M.4 

102.3 

102.  5 

102.0 

100.8 

102.9 

108,7 

105.1 

109.3 

February . 

im  8 

105  5 

UM  8 

102  7 

103  1 

102.  2 

100.8 

103.3 

108.9 

105.2 

109.5 

.March . 

lao.o 

195  7 

105.  0 

102.8 

10.3.  2 

102  4 

100.9 

103.  5 

109  0 

ia5.3 

109.6 

April . 

105.2 

106.0 

105.2 

103  1 

103.4 

l(r2.  8 

101.4 

103.8 

109  2 

105.4 

109.8 

Nfay . 

105.  2 

106.0 

105.  2 

103.0 

103.  2 

102.6 

101.5 

103.5 

109  4 

105.5 

110.1 

June . 

105  3 

106.  1 

105.3 

103.1 

103.5 

102.6 

101.6 

103.4 

109.5 

105.6 

110.2 

July . 

ia5.5 

106.1 

105.  4 

103.  1 

103.8 

102.5 

101.5 

103  3 

109.8 

105.7 

no  5 

Augu.st . 

1(».  5 

106.2 

105.5 

103.2 

103.8 

102.6 

101.7 

103.2 

109.9 

ia5.8 

110.6 

Septemltcr . 

100.  1 

100  0 

106  1 

104.  1 

104.8 

103.4 

101.6 

104.6 

109.8 

105.9 

110.5 

Octol>er . 

100  0 

106  7 

106.  1 

104  0 

KM  3 

103.6 

102.0 

104.6 

109.8 

106.1 

110.5 

November . 

100.0 

106.7 

106.0 

103  9 

im.  1 

103.  5 

102.2 

104  4 

1 10.0 

106.2 

110.6 

December . 

10.58 

106  7 

105  8 

103.6 

103.  5 

103.4 

101.7 

104  6 

110.1 

100.2 

110.8 

1963:  January  . 

106  0 

106  5 

10.5.6 

103  6 

104.7 

102.6 

100  4 

104  0 

no  5 

106  3 

111.2 

February . 

106.  1 

106.6 

106  1 

103.8 

105  0 

102  7 

100  6 

104  1 

no  5 

106.4 

111.2 

March . 

106  2 

106  8 

106.  1 

103.7 

104  6 

102.9 

100  8 

104  2 

110.8 

106.4 

111.6 

April . 

106  2 

107  0 

106  1 

103  6 

104.3 

103.0 

100.9 

104  3 

111.1 

106.5 

111.9 

May . 

106.2 

107.0 

106.1 

103  6 

104  2 

103  0 

101  0 

104  2 

111.1 

106.6 

111.9 

June . 

106  6 

107.3 

106  6 

104  1 

105.0 

103.3 

101  3 

104  5 

in  3 

106  7 

112.2 

July . 

107  1 

107  5 

107.1 

104  7 

106.2 

103.5 

101.3 

104  8 

111.5 

106  7 

112.4 

August . 

107.1 

107.6 

107.2 

104  7 

106  0 

103.6 

101.4 

105.0 

111.7 

106.8 

112.6 

September . 

107.1 

107.8 

107  1 

104  6 

10,5.4 

103.8 

101.5 

105.2 

111.9 

107.0 

112.8 

October . 

107.2 

108. 1 

107.2 

104.7 

104  9 

104.3 

102.2 

105.6 

112.1 

107.1 

112.9 

November . 

107  4 

108  4 

107.4 

104.8 

105.1 

104.5 

10Z5 

105.8 

112.3 

107.2 

113.2 

I  January-November  average. 
Source;  Department  of  Labor, 
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MONEY  SUPPLY,  CREDIT,  AND  FINANCE 


Table  C-45. — Moruy  supply,  1947-63 


[Averages  of  daily  figures,  billions  of  dollars] 


Totol 

money 

supply 

and 

time 

depos¬ 

its 

ad¬ 

justed 

Money  supply  1 

Totol 
money 
supply 
and 
time 
depos¬ 
its 
ad¬ 
justed  • 

Money  supply  * 

1 

U.S. 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

de¬ 

mand 

de¬ 

pos¬ 

its* 

Year  and  month 

Total 

Cur¬ 

rency 

com¬ 

po¬ 

nent 

De¬ 

mand 

leposit 

com¬ 

ponent 

Time 
de¬ 
posits 
ad¬ 
just¬ 
ed  * 

Total 

Cur¬ 

rency 

com¬ 

po¬ 

nent 

De¬ 

mand 

depo-sit 

com¬ 

ponent 

Time 
de¬ 
posits 
ad¬ 
just¬ 
ed  • 

Seasonally  adjust e<l 

Unadjusted 

1947:  December _ 

148.5 

113  1 

26.4 

86  7 

35  4 

151. 1 

115  9 

26  8 

89  1 

35.1  1 

1.0 

1948:  Deoemlx'r.... 

147.5 

111.5 

25.8 

85.8 

36  0 

150.0 

114  3 

•26  2 

88.  1 

35.7  ! 

1  8 

1949;  December _ 

147.5 

111.  2 

25. 1 

86  0 

36  4 

150  0 

113.9 

25.6 

88.4 

36.  1  1 

2.  K 

1950:  December.... 

152. 9 

116  2 

25.0 

91.2 

36  7 

1.V5  6 

119  2 

25  4 

93  8 

36  4  , 

2  4 

1951;  Deceml)er _ 

160.9 

122  7 

26  1 

96  5 

38.2 

163.8 

125  8 

26  6 

99  2 

38  0  j 

2  7 

1952;  December _ 

168.6 

127  4 

27  3 

KM)  1 

41  2 

171.7 

130  8 

27.8 

103  0 

40  9 

4  u 

1953:  Deoemlier _ 

173.  4 

128.8 

27.7 

101.  1 

44  6 

176  4 

132.  1 

28.  2 

103  9 

44  2  1 

3  8 

1954:  December _ 

180.7 

132.3 

27.4 

UH  9 

48.4 

183  6 

135  6 

27.9 

107.7 

48.0  1 

5  0 

1955:  December _ 

185.4 

135  2 

27.8 

107  4 

50  2 

188.2 

138  6 

28.4 

no  2 

49  6 

3  4 

1956:  December _ 

189  0 

136  9 

28  2 

108.7 

52  1 

191.7 

140  3 

28  8 

111  5 

51  4  1 

3  4 

1957;  December _ 

193.4 

135.9 

28.3 

107.5 

67.5 

196  0 

139  3 

28  9 

110.4 

56.7  1 

3  5 

1958:  December.... 

206.7 

141  2 

28.6 

112.6 

65  5 

209  3 

144  7 

•29  2 

115.5 

64  6 

3.9 

1959;  December.... 

209.4 

142.0 

28.9 

113.2 

67.4 

212.2 

145.6 

•29  5 

116  1 

66  6  ; 

4  9 

1960:  December _ 

213  9 

141.2 

28.9 

112  2 

72.7 

2168 

144  7 

29  6 

115  2 

72.1 

4  7 

1961:  December _ 

228.2 

145.  7 

29  6 

116  1 

82  5 

231.2 

149  4 

30  2 

119  2 

81  8  1 

4  9 

1962:  December _ 

245  3 

147.9 

30.6 

117.3 

97.5 

248.  2 

151.6 

31.2 

120.  4 

96.  6J 

5  6 

1963:  l)eceml)er  <... 

265  0 

153.3 

32.4 

120.9 

111.7 

267.9 

157.2 

33.1 

124. 0 

110.7 

5  3 

1962:  January . 

230  0 

145.9 

29.7 

1163 

84  1 

232  5 

149.0 

29.5 

119.5 

83.5  1 

3  8 

February . 

231  3 

145.5 

29.7 

115.8 

85  8 

230.7 

145.3 

29.3 

115.9 

86.4  1 

4  6 

M  arch . . . 

233  1 

145. 7 

29.9 

115.8 

87.5 

231  6 

144  2 

29.6 

114  6 

87.4  i 

5  1 

April . 

May . 

234.7 

146  1 

|ol!| 

116  0 

88.7 

235.  I 

146.2 

29  8 

116  4 

88.9  1 

3.8 

235  2 

145.  7 

Eon 

115.7 

89.6 

233  5 

143  6 

29  8 

113  8 

89.9 

7  0 

June . 

236.2 

145.6 

30.1 

115.4 

90.7 

235.1 

144  0 

30.0 

113.9 

91.1 

7  2 

July . 

237.4 

145.7 

115.5 

91.8 

236.6 

144  3 

30  3 

114  0 

92  2 

1  7  1 

August . 

237.6 

145. 1 

30.2 

114.9 

92.5 

236.  7 

143  8 

30  3 

113.5 

93  0 

6  8 

September _ 

238.7 

145.3 

30  2 

115.  1 

93  4 

238.8 

145  0 

30.3 

114  6 

93.8 

7  2 

October . 

240.8 

146. 1 

30.3 

115.8 

94.6 

241.4 

146  5 

30  4 

116  1 

94.9 

73 

November _ 

242.9 

146  9 

30.5 

116.4 

96.0 

243  6 

148  2 

30  8 

117.5 

95  4 

6  0 

December.... 

245  3 

147.9 

117.3 

97.6 

248.2 

151.6 

31.2 

120.4 

96  6 

5.6 

1963:  January . 

247  9 

148  7 

30.7 

118  1 

99  1 

250  3 

151  8 

30  5 

121  3 

98  4 

4  8 

February . 

248.9 

148.6 

30.9 

117.7 

100  3 

248.3 

148  3 

30  5 

117  8 

99  9 

5  6 

March . 

250  7 

148.9 

31  1 

117  8 

101.8 

249  1 

147.4 

30  8 

116  7 

101  7 

5  9 

April . 

May . . 

252.0 

149  4 

31.2 

118.2 

102.6 

252.  4 

149  5 

30  9 

118  6 

102  9 

4  •J 

253.1 

149.4 

31  3 

118.1 

103.7 

251  3 

147  3 

31  1 

116.2 

104.0 

7.0 

June . 

254.3 

149.8 

31  6 

1162 

104.5 

253.2 

148.2 

31.4 

116.7 

105.0 

1 

July . . 

256.2 

150.7 

31  6 

119. 1 

105.5 

255.3 

149  4 

31  8 

117  6 

106  0 

August . 

257.3 

150.  5 

31.8 

118.8 

106.7 

256.  4 

149  1 

31  9 

117  2 

107.3 

!  6  2 

Septeml)er... 

258.4 

150.9 

31  8 

119.  1 

107.6 

258.6 

150  5 

32  0 

118.6 

108.  1 

6  5 

October . 

260.9 

152.0 

32.0 

120. 1 

108.9 

261  7 

1.52.4 

32  1 

120  3 

109  3 

5.3 

Noveml)er _ 

263.8 

153.  I 

32  3 

120.9 

110.7 

264.  6 

154.5 

3^2.6 

121.9 

110.0 

4  6 

Decemlx-r «... 

265.0 

153  3 

32.4 

120.9 

111.7 

267.9 

157.2 

33. 1 

124.0 

110.7 

5  3 

>  Money  supply  consists  of  (1)  currency  outside  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  vaults  of  all 
oommercial  banks;  (2)  demand  deposits  at  all  commercial  banks,  other  than  those  due  to  domestic  commer¬ 
cial  banks  and  the  U.S.  Government,  less  cash  Items  in  process  of  collection  and  Federal  Reserve  float; 
and  (3)  foreign  demand  balances  at  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

*  Time  deposits  adjusted  are  time  deposits  at  all  oommercial  banks  other  than  those  due  to  domestic 
oommercial  banks  and  the  U.S.  Government. 

'  Deposits  at  all  commercial  banks. 

‘  Preliminary. 

Note. — Between  January  and  August  1959,  the  scries  were  expanded  to  include  data  for  all  banks  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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Table  C-46. — Bank  loam  and  investments,  7929-63 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


All  commercial  banks 


Weekly  re¬ 
porting  mem¬ 
ber  banks ' 


Septemtier 
Octolier... 
November 
December. 
1903:  January 
February. 
March  ... 


August 
September  ’ 
October  ’... 
November  ’ 
Decern t)or 


•  Data  are  for  last  Wednesday  of  month  (except  June  30  and  December  31  call  dates)  for  all  commercial 
banks  and  for  last  Wednesday  for  weekly  reporting  member  banks. 

I  Include  interbank  loans  prior  to  194H. 

'  .Member  banks  are  all  national  banks  and  those  State  banks  which  have  taken  membership  in  the 
Fe<leral  Ueeerve  System.  Weekly  reporting  member  banks  comprise  about  330  large  banks  in  over  100 
leading  cities. 

'  C'ommerclal  and  Indu.strial  loans  and  prior  to  1950,  aCTicultural  loans.  Beginning  July  1959,  loans  to 
financial  institutions  exclude<l.  Series  revised  beginning  July  1946,  October  1955,  July  1958,  and  July  1959. 
Prior  to  1944  published  data  adjusted  to  include  open  market  paper. 

'  June  data  are  u.sed  l)ecause  complete  end-of-year  data  are  not  available  prior  to  1935  (or  U.S.  Government 
obligations  and  other  securities. 

'  Not  available. 

'  Preliminary;  data  for  December  are  estimates  for  December  31,  1932  and  1963. 

Note. — Series  for  all  commercial  banks  have  been  revised  to  show  seasonally  adjusted  data. 

Between  January  and  August  1959,  series  for  all  commercial  banks  expanded  to  Include  data  for  all  banks 
In  Alaska  and  liawali.  Data  for  all  member  banks  include  Alaska  and  Uawail  beginning  1954  and  1959, 
respectively. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Reserve  Bank  credit  outstanding 


Member  bank  reserves 


Year  and  month 


1928:  December . 

1930:  December . 

1931:  December . 

1932:  December . 

1933:  December . 

1934:  December . 

1935:  December . 

1936:  December . 

1937:  December . 

1938:  December . 

1939:  December . 

1940:  December . 

1941:  December . 

1942:  December . 

1943:  December . 

1944:  December . 

1945:  December . 

1946:  December . 

1947:  December . 

1948:  December . 

1949:  December . 

1950:  December . 

1951:  December . 

1952:  December . 

1953:  December . 

1964:  December . 

1955:  December . 

1956:  December . 

1957:  December . 

1958:  December . 

1969:  December . 

1960:  December . 

1961:  December _ 

1962:  December . 

1963:  December* _ 

1962:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1963:  January . 

February . 

March.. . 

April . . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August _ 

September . 

October _ 

November . 

December  • _ 


>  Data  from  March  1933  through  April  1934  are  for  licensed  banks  only. 

*  Beginning  December  1959,  total  reserves  held  Include  vault  cash  allowed. 

•  Preliminary. 

Non. — Data  for  member  banks  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  1954  and  1959,  respectively. 
Source:  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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Tabi.e  C  -48. — Bond  yields  and  interest  rates,  1929-63 
(Percent  per  annum) 


Year  or  month 

U.S.  Oovernment 
.securities 

Corporate 

bonds 

(.Moody's) 

Iliyh- 
ftrade 
munic¬ 
ipal 
bonds 
(Stand¬ 
ard  <ti 
Poor’s) 

Average 
rate  on 
short¬ 
term 
bank 
loans 
to  busi¬ 
ness- 
selected 
cities 

Prime 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

paper, 

4-6 

months 

Fed¬ 

eral 

Re¬ 

serve 

Bank 

dis¬ 

count 

rate 

3-inonth 
Treas¬ 
ury 
bills  > 

9-12 
month 
Issues  • 

3-5 
year 
Issues  > 

Taxable 
bonds ‘ 

Aaa 

Baa 

1020  _ 

{*) 

(•) 

4.73 

5.90 

4.27 

V) 

6.85 

5.16 

(») 

(') 

4.  .15 

5.90 

4.07 

V) 

3.  .19 

3.04 

1  402 

(') 

4.  .18 

7.62 

4  01 

(’) 

2.64 

2.11 

laTi  -  _ 

.879 

(•) 

5.01 

9.30 

4.65 

(n 

2.73 

2.82 

.81.1 

(•) 

2.66 

4.  49 

7.76 

4.71 

(') 

1.73 

2.  .16 

lOU  . . 

.256 

(') 

2.  12 

4.00 

6.32 

C) 

1.02 

1.14 

lAVi . 

.137 

(•) 

1  29 

5. 7.1 

3.40 

(') 

.7.1 

1.50 

.  143 

(*) 

111 

3.24 

4.77 

3.07 

V) 

.7.1 

1.50 

. 

1Q37  . 

.447 

(•) 

1.40 

3.26 

5  03 

3. 10 

V) 

.94 

1.33 

.  0,13 

(•) 

.811 

3. 19 

5.80 

2.  91 

V) 

.81 

1.00 

1939  . 

.023 

(') 

.59 

Kllll 

4.96 

2.76 

2.1 

.69 

1.00 

liMO  . 

.014 

(') 

.no 

2.84 

4.75 

2.50 

2.1 

..16 

1,00 

1U41  _ 

.  103 

(•) 

.73 

2.77 

4.33 

2. 10 

2.0 

.53 

1  00 

1942  . 

..326 

(•) 

1  46 

2.46 

2.83 

4.28 

2.36 

2.2 

.66 

•  1.00 

1943 . 

.  373 

0.  7.1 

1  34 

2.  47 

2.73 

3. 91 

2. 06 

2.6 

.69 

•  1  00 

1944 . 

.37.1 

.79 

1.33 

2.48 

2.  72 

3.61 

1.86 

2.4 

.73 

•  1.00 

194,1  . 

.37.1 

.81 

1  18 

2.37 

2.62 

3.29 

1.67 

2.2 

.7.1 

«  1.00 

194fl . 

.37.1 

.  82 

1  16 

2.  19 

2.  .13 

3  05 

1.64 

2.1 

.81 

•  1.00 

1947  . 

.,1<M 

.HH 

1  32 

2.25 

2.  61 

3.24 

2.01 

2. 1 

1.03 

1.00 

194H, . 

1  040 

1  14 

1  62 

2.  44 

2.82 

3  47 

2.40 

1.44 

1.34 

1949  . 

1  102 

1.  14 

1  43 

2.  31 

2.66 

3.42 

2.  21 

1.49 

1.50 

law . 

1  218 

1  26 

1  .W 

2.32 

2.62 

3.24 

1.98 

1.4.1 

1.59 

19M  . 

1  .M2 

1  73 

1  93 

2.  .17 

2.86 

3.41 

2.16 

1.75 

19,12 . 

1.766 

1  81 

2.  13 

2.68 

2.96 

3. 52 

2.  19 

^BStl 

2.33 

1.75 

19.V3 . 

1.931 

2  (17 

2.  .16 

2.  m 

3.  20 

3. 74 

2.72 

2.52 

1.99 

19.14 . 

.953 

.92 

1.82 

2.  W 

2.90 

3.51 

2. 37 

3.6 

1.58 

1.60 

19,M . 

1.7.V3 

1  89 

2,  .W 

2.  84 

3  06 

3.  .13 

2.  .13 

2.18 

1.89 

19.16 . 

2  6.18 

2.83 

3  12 

3. 08 

3  36 

3.88 

2.93 

3. 31 

2.77 

19.17 . 

3.  267 

3  .13 

3  62 

3.47 

3.89 

4.71 

3.60 

3. 81 

3  12 

19.18 . 

1  8.39 

2. 09 

2.  90 

3  43 

.3.79 

4  73 

3  .16 

2.46 

Z  16 

19.19 . 

3  40.1 

4.  II 

4  33 

4.08 

4.38 

3.95 

3.97 

3.36 

1960 . 

2  928 

3.55 

3.99 

4.02 

4.41 

5.19 

3.73 

3.85 

3  53 

1961 . 

2.378 

2.91 

3.  t'lO 

3.90 

4.3.1 

3.46 

5.0 

2.97 

3.00 

1962 . 

2.778 

3  02 

3.  .17 

3.95 

4  .  .33 

5.02 

3.  18 

5.0 

3.26 

3.00 

1963 . 

3.  219 

3.28 

3.  72 

^VWril 

4.26 

4.86 

3  24 

5.0 

3.55 

3.23 

2  302 

2.70 

3  .13 

3  89 

4  32 

5. 10 

3.44 

2  98 

3  00 

2  408 

2  84 

3  81 

4.27 

3  33 

3.03 

3.00 

March . 

2.  420 

2.  86 

KfH 

3  78 

4  22 

3  38 

4.97 

3  03 

3.00 

2,  327 

2  83 

3.80 

4.25 

3  44 

2.91 

3  00 

2.  288 

HwU 

3.73 

4.27 

3.  38 

2.76 

3  00 

June . 

2.359 

3.70 

3.88 

4.33 

3.  .13 

4.97 

2. 91 

3.00 

July . 

2.  268 

BIRI 

3.69 

3  90 

4  41 

3  53 

2.72 

3  00 

2.  402 

3  03 

3  80 

4  00 

4  45 

5. 11 

3.  65 

2.92 

3  00 

.‘^ptember . 

2.304 

3.03 

3  77 

4.02 

4.45 

5, 12 

3.  .14 

4.99 

3  05 

3.00 

October . 

2  3.10 

2.97 

3.64 

3.98 

4  42 

5. 13 

3.  46 

3.00 

3.00 

November . 

2.  4.18 

2.95 

3.68 

3  98 

4  39 

5. 11 

3  44 

2.98 

3  00 

December . . 

2. 617 

3.03 

3.82 

4.  42 

5. 10 

3. 49 

4.96 

3. 19 

3.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  C-48. — Bond  yields  and  interest  rates,  1929-63 — Continued 
(Percent  per  annum] 


Year  or  month 

U.S.  Government 
securities 

Corporate 

bonds 

(Moody’s) 

High- 
grade 
munic¬ 
ipal 
bonds 
(Stand¬ 
ard  A 
Poor’s) 

Average 
rate  on 
short¬ 
term 
bank 
loans 
to  busi¬ 
ness- 
selected 
cities 

Prime 

com- 

mer- 

elal 

paper, 

4-6 

months 

Fed¬ 

eral 

R<^ 

serve 

Bank 

dis¬ 

count 

rate 

3-month 
Treas¬ 
ury 
bills  > 

9-12 
month 
Issues  > 

3-5 

year 

Issues* 

Taxable 
bonds ' 

Aaa 

Baa 

2.746 

3.08 

3.  84 

4.  08 

4.  42 

6.08 

3. 32 

3  26 

3.(X) 

2.  752 

3. 11 

3.  77 

4.09 

4.42 

5. 07 

3. '28 

3.22 

3.  (HI 

March..'. . 

2.719 

2.99 

3.56 

4  01 

4.39 

5.04 

3.  19 

4.98 

3.  25 

3  (XI 

2  735 

2.94 

3.  48 

3.89 

4.33 

5.02 

3.08 

3.20 

3.  00 

May . 

2.  694 

2.98 

3.53 

3.88 

4.28 

5.00 

3.09 

3.  16 

3.00 

June . 

2.719 

3.02 

3.51 

3.90 

4.28 

6.02 

3.  24 

5.01 

3.25 

3  00 

2.  945 

3.23 

3.  71 

4.02 

4.  34 

5.05 

3  30 

3  .  .36 

3.00 

2.  M7 

3. 13 

3.  .57 

3  98 

4.36 

5.06 

3.31 

3.30 

.3.  00 

September . 

2.792 

3.00 

3.  .56 

3.94 

4  .32 

5.03 

3.  18 

4.99 

3  34 

3.  00 

2.  751 

2.  90 

3.  46 

3.89 

4.  28 

4.99 

3.03 

3.27 

3  (X) 

2.  WO 

2.92 

3.  46 

3.  87 

4.25 

4.96 

3  ai 

3  23 

3  tX) 

December . 

2. 856 

2.95 

3.44 

3.87 

4.24 

4.92 

3.  12 

5.02 

3.29 

3. 00 

2. 914 

2.97 

3.47 

3.89 

4.21 

4  91 

3  12 

3  34 

3.00 

2. 916 

2.  89 

3.  48 

3  92 

4  19 

4.89 

3  18 

3  25 

3.(0 

March..'. . 

2.897 

2.99 

3.60 

3  93 

4.19 

4.88 

3  11 

5  00 

3  34 

3  (X) 

2.9(19 

3.02 

3  66 

3.97 

4  21 

4.87 

3  11 

3  32 

3.  (XI 

Nfay . . 

2.9'20 

3.06 

3.  57 

3  97 

4.22 

4.86 

3  15 

3  25 

3  (XI 

June . 

2.995 

3. 17 

3. 67 

4.00 

4.23 

4  84 

3.  27 

6.  6i 

3.38 

3.00 

3  143 

3.33 

3.78 

4.01 

4. '26 

4.84 

3  31 

3  49 

3  24 

3.  320 

3.  41 

3  81 

3.  99 

4.29 

4  83 

3  22 

3  T2 

3  60 

September . 

3. 379 

3  .54 

3.88 

4.(H 

4  31 

4  84 

3  27 

5.  01 

3.  88 

3  50 

October . 

3.  453 

3.59 

3  91 

4.07 

4  32 

4  83 

3  32 

3.88 

3.50 

3  5‘22 

3  70 

3  97 

4. 11 

4  33 

4.84 

3  41 

3.  88 

3  .V) 

December . 

3. 523 

3.77 

4.04 

4.  14 

4  35 

4.85 

3.41 

6.00 

3.96 

3.50 

i 


•  Rate  on  new  Issues  within  period.  Issues  were  tax  exempt  prior  to  March  1,  llMl,  and  fully  taxable 
thereafter.  For  the  period  1934-37.  series  Includes  Issues  with  maturities  of  more  than  3  months. 

•  Includes  certificates  of  Indebtedness  and  si'leep'd  note  and  bond  lssui‘s  (fully  taxab  e). 

'  Selected  note  and  bond  issues.  Issues  were  partially  tax  exempt  prior  to  1941,  and  fully  taxable  there¬ 
after. 

•  First  Issued  In  1941.  Series  Includes  bonds  which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  before  a  plven  number  of 
years  as  follows;  April  1953  to  date,  10  years;  April  1952-March  1963,  12  years;  October  1941-March  1952, 
is  years. 

•  Treasury  bills  were  first  Issued  In  December  1929  and  were  Issued  Irregularly  In  1930. 

•  Not  available  before  August  1942. 

t  Not  available  on  same  basis  as  for  1939  and  subsequent  years. 

•  From  October  30,  1942,  to  April  24,  1940,  a  preferential  rate  of  0.50  percent  was  In  effect  for  advances 
secured  by  Government  securities  maturing  or  callable  In  1  year  or  leas. 

•  Series  revised  to  exclude  loans  to  nonbank  financial  Institutions. 

Note.— Yields  and  rates  computed  for  New  York  City,  except  for  short-term  bank  loans. 

Sources:  Treasury  DepartmenL  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Moody's  Investors 
Service,  and  Standard  ti  Poor’s  Corporation. 
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Table  C-49. — Short-  and  intermediate-term  consumer  credit  outstanding,  1929-63 


(Million!)  of  dollars) 


End  of  year  or  month 

Total 

Instalment  credit 

Nonlastalment  credit 

Total 

Auto¬ 
mobile 
paper  ' 

Other 
con¬ 
sumer 
goods 
paper ‘ 

Repair 

and 

modem- 
Ixatlon 
loans  * 

Per¬ 

sonal 

loans 

Total 

Charge 

ac¬ 

counts 

Other • 

1929 . 

7,116 

3, 524 

1,384 

1,544 

27 

.969 

3,502 

1,996 

1,596 

1930 . 

6. 3.91 

086 

1,432 

2.9 

3, 329 

1,833 

1,496 

1931 . 

5.31S 

2. 463 

684 

1,214 

22 

2,8.92 

1,635 

1,217 

1932 . 

1,672 

356 

834 

18 

2. 354 

1,374 

980 

1933 . 

1,723 

403 

799 

15 

2,162 

1,286 

876 

1934 . 

4,218 

1,990 

614 

889 

37 

450 

2,219 

1,306 

913 

193.5 . 

5,190 

2. 817 

092 

2.93 

572 

2,373 

1,3.94 

1,010 

1936 . 

6,375 

3.  747 

1,372 

364 

721 

2, 628 

1,428 

1,200 

19:17 . 

6. 648 

4,118 

1.494 

219 

900 

2,830 

1,.904 

1,326 

19,’IH . 

6. 370 

3.686 

1.099 

1,442 

218 

927 

2,684 

1,403 

1,281 

1939 . 

7.222 

1,497 

1,620 

298 

1,088 

2,719 

1,414 

1,305 

1940 . 

8.3.38 

5.  514 

RSI 

1,827 

371 

1,24.9 

2, 824 

1,471 

1.3,93 

1941 . 

8.  ITJ 

6.085 

2,4.98 

1,929 

376 

1,322 

3,087 

1,64.9 

1,442 

1942 . 

5,983 

3,166 

742 

1,195 

255 

974 

2, 817 

1.444 

1.373 

1943 . 

■xna 

2,136 

355 

810 

130 

832 

2,765 

1,440 

1,32.9 

1944 . 

5,111 

2,176 

897 

791 

no 

869 

2,935 

1,517 

1,418 

1949 . 

5.665 

2. 462 

4.95 

816 

182 

1,009 

3,203 

1,612 

1,501 

1946 . 

8,  .384 

4,172 

981 

1,290 

40.9 

1.496 

4.212 

2.076 

2. 136 

1947 . 

11,998 

6.695 

1,024 

2,143 

718 

Urlil 

4.903 

2,381 

2,522 

194H . 

14.447 

8,996 

3,018 

2. 901 

8.93 

2,224 

.9. 451 

2,722 

2.729 

1949 . 

17,364 

11,590 

4.555 

8,706 

898 

2,431 

5,774 

2,854 

2,920 

19.90 . 

21.471 

14.703 

4.799 

Bnifl 

2.  814 

6, 768 

3,367 

3. 401 

1991 . 

22.712 

1.9,294 

5,972 

4,880 

1,085 

3. 3.97 

7,418 

8.700 

a.  718 

19.92 . 

27.  .920 

19,403 

7.733 

6.174 

1,385 

4,111 

8,117 

4,130 

3.987 

19.93 . 

31.393 

23,005 

9.835 

6.779 

1,610 

4,781 

8,388 

4,274 

4.114 

19,'>4 . 

32,464 

23,568 

9.809 

6.751 

1,616 

5,392 

8,896 

4,485 

4,411 

19.9.9 . 

38.830 

28.906 

13.460 

7,641 

1,603 

6.112 

0. 024 

4.795 

5.120 

19.96 . 

42.  334 

31,720 

14.  4'20 

8,606 

1,9(K9 

6,789 

10.  614 

4.905 

5.610 

19.97 . 

44.970 

33,867 

15.340 

a  844 

2,101 

7.582 

11,103 

5.146 

5.957 

19.9H . 

4.9, 129 

33.  642 

14. 1.92 

2, 346 

8  110 

11.4H7 

5  060 

6  427 

19.99 . 

51,  .942 

16.420 

21809 

0,386 

12,297 

5,104 

7,193 

1960 . 

17.688 

11,525 

3. 139 

10,480 

13. 196 

5,329 

7. 867 

1961 . 

57.678 

43,527 

17,223 

11.8.97 

3, 191 

11,2.96 

14. 151 

5,324 

8,827 

1962 . 

63,164 

48,034 

19,540 

■FMril.1 

12.643 

15.130 

5,684 

9,446 

1963* . 

69,775 

53. 675 

22. 125 

13,725 

14.  425 

5,800 

10,300 

1962:  January . 

.96.689 

43.  188 

17,128 

11. 681 

3,148 

11,231 

13,  501 

4.846 

a656 

Febniary . 

56.084 

42.979 

17, 1.97 

11,456 

3.112 

11,254 

13. 105 

4.292 

a  813 

March . 

56,210 

17,339 

11,308 

3,090 

11,329 

13. 135 

4.168 

a  967 

April . 

57.  215 

43,711 

17,710 

11.373 

4, 375 

0,129 

May . 

58,173 

44,338 

18,075 

11,  450 

4,596 

9,230 

June . 

58,059 

45,056 

18,479 

11,567 

3,171 

11,839 

4,644 

0,250 

July . . . 

50.205 

45,490 

11,574 

3.193 

11,053 

13, 715 

4.  511 

0,204 

.90  8.37 

46,020 

11,637 

3,226 

IZ  139 

13. 817 

4  580 

9  237 

September . 

46. 145 

18,972 

11,691 

3,239 

li243 

1A885 

4. 642 

0’243 

October . 

60,441 

46.  .926 

10,193 

11,777 

■FRxa 

13,015 

4,768 

9,147 

Novemlier . 

19.  416 

11,960 

3. 250 

luClkl 

14, 151 

4.884 

0,267 

December . 

63, 164 

19,540 

12,605 

3. 246 

12,643 

15, 130 

5,684 

0,446 

1963:  January... . 

62,462 

10.582 

12,453 

3. 211 

1Z674 

14,542 

5,071 

0,471 

Februanr... . 

61,989 

47,852 

19.  678 

12,250 

3,185 

12,730 

14,137 

4.  511 

0,626 

March . 

62. 149 

KiaiUJ 

10,030 

12. 149 

3,177 

12. 819 

4.374 

9,700 

April . 

63,167 

48,806 

20,376 

12. 197 

3,200 

14,361 

4. 581 

9,780 

May.. . 

64. 135 

49,484 

12,272 

3,245 

13. 173 

14,651 

4,793 

9,858 

June . . . 

64,087 

60,307 

21,236 

12,422 

3, 281 

13,368 

14,680 

4,783 

0,897 

July . . 

65,491 

50,894 

21,593 

12,450 

3. 316 

13,526 

14,507 

4,760 

9,837 

Auinist . 

66,308 

51,526 

21,819 

3. 357 

13. 743 

14,782 

4,839 

0.943 

September . 

66,538 

51,718 

21,725 

|Tl|o3 

3.377 

13, 914 

14,820 

4,833 

0,987 

October . 

67,088 

52,257 

21,071 

12,845 

3,400 

■HlSl 

14. 831 

4,898 

0,933 

November . 

67,746 

52, 695 

22,107 

lEdl 

3,407 

14,135 

4.999 

10,052 

December  * . . 

69,775 

53, 675 

22,125 

1  13,725 

3,400 

14, 425 

5,800 

10,300 

'  Includes  all  consumer  credit  extended  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  automobiles  and  other  consumer 
loods. 

*  Includes  only  such  loans  held  by  financial  Institutions;  those  held  by  retail  outlets  are  Included  In  “other 
consumer  goods  paper." 

'  Single-payment  loans  and  service  credit. 

*  Preliminary;  December  by  Oouncil  of  Economic  Advisers. 

^OTB.— Series  revised  beginning  1962.  For  details,  see  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  November  1963. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  January  and  August  1996,  respectively. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-50. —  Instalment  credit  extended  and  repaid,  1946-6^ 
[Millions  of  dollurs] 


Year  or  month 

Total 

Automobile 

pai»er 

Other  pon.sumer 
goods  paper 

Repair  and 
moclenitzation 
loans 

Personal 

loans 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

1946 . 

8,496 

6.7a6 

1,969 

1,443 

3,077 

200 

3.026 

2,  .639 

1 1* ! 

12,713 

iToirai 

3,692 

2. 749 

4,498 

391 

3,819 

3, 405 

k  ft!. 

16,686 

13.284 

6,217 

4. 123 

.6,383 

579 

4.271 

3.957 

15, 614 

6,967 

5,430 

5,865 

689 

4.542 

4,335 

fflRmiiiiiiiiiiiii 

21,568 

ia446 

8.  .630 

Bul 

7.1.60 

6.057 

835 

717 

4, 660 

1961 . 

23, 576 

22.9a6 

a  966 

9.0.68 

7, 466 

7. 4(M 

841 

•^72 

6.294 

5,  751 

1962 . 

29,614 

26.406 

11,764 

10, 003 

9,186 

7.892 

1,217 

917 

7.  .347 

6,  .693 

1963 . 

31,N68 

27,966 

12,981 

10.  879 

9,227 

8,622 

1,344 

1,119 

8.  006 

7,3.36 

1954 . 

31,051 

30,  488 

11,833 

9, 117 

9,145 

1,261 

1,255 

8,866 

8,2.65 

1W6 . 

38,972 

33.634 

16.734 

13,082 

10,642 

9, 7.62 

1.393 

1,316 

10,203 

9.  484 

KfM 

37  as4 

\S  51 A 

14  555 

1 1  7*n 

in  75n 

1967 . 

42,016 

391868 

16,  46.6 

1.6;.646 

11,807 

lli.vw 

1.674 

1,477 

12;  069 

11,276 

1968 . 

40.119 

40, 344 

14.  226 

1.6.  41.6 

11,747 

11.. 663 

1,871 

1,626 

12. 27.6 

11.741 

1969 . 

4a  052 

42,603 

17, 779 

15.  .679 

13,982 

12,402 

2,222 

1,765 

12,857 

1960 . 

49.560 

45.972 

17,a64 

16.  .384 

IBWll 

13.  .674 

2.213 

i.aai 

15.223 

14. 1.30 

1961 . 

48,396 

47,700 

■ti«i:iM 

16,  472 

14.  .678 

14,246 

2.068 

2.015 

1.6,  744 

14,  967 

1962 . 

5.6. 126 

50,620 

19,796 

17,478 

15,666 

14.939 

2.051 

1.996 

17,594 

16.206 

1963  > . 

54.9(X1 

21,925 

19.300 

16.  900 

15,800 

2.175 

2. 025 

19,  575 

17,  775 

Seasonally  adjusted 

1962:  January . 

4.278 

4,092 

1,611 

1.436 

1.229 

1,195 

160 

166 

1,378 

1,29.6 

February . 

4.357 

4,097 

l.a63 

1,408 

1.279 

1,238 

1.67 

167 

1.368 

1.284 

March.. . 

4.418 

4.106 

1,592 

1,405 

1,2,38 

1.220 

170 

167 

1,418 

1.314 

April . 

4.6(^ 

4. 119 

1,645 

1,397 

1,335 

1,232 

170 

166 

1,4.64 

1.324 

May . 

4.644 

4.224 

1,687 

1,460 

1,314 

1,248 

182 

171 

1,481 

1.345 

June . 

4,579 

4,190 

1,638 

1,435 

1,299 

1,246 

179 

168 

1,463 

1,341 

July . 

4.640 

4,266 

1,671 

1,464 

1,309 

1,271 

177 

169 

1,463 

1,362 

August . 

4,661 

4.263 

1,691 

1,480 

1,292 

1,2.68 

179 

168 

1,489 

1.167 

September _ 

4. 643 

4.293 

1..666 

1,467 

1,306 

1,276 

165 

164 

1.»I6 

1..386 

October . 

4.639 

4.271 

1,700 

1,494 

1,280 

1,2:48 

169 

IM 

1,490 

1.376 

November.... 

4.865 

4,372 

1,776 

1,523 

1,364 

1,268 

167 

166 

1,548 

1,416 

December _ 

4.826 

4,341 

1,739 

1,509 

1,415 

1,262 

164 

166 

1,508 

1,404 

1963;  January . 

4.899 

4,414 

1,807 

1,564 

1.360 

1,277 

172 

167 

1,560 

1.406 

February . 

4.957 

4,462 

1,809 

1..666 

1,395 

1.289 

169 

165 

l,.684 

1.442 

March . 

4.973 

4, 496 

1,811 

1,546 

1,406 

1,324 

180 

170 

1,576 

1.4.56 

AprlL . 

6.008 

4.487 

1,870 

1,585 

1,359 

1,276 

187 

170 

1,592 

1,4,56 

May . 

4.986 

4.644 

1,847 

1,611 

1,357 

1,294 

188 

170 

1,593 

1,469 

June.. . 

5,054 

4.568 

1,820 

1,588 

1,408 

1,317 

186 

167 

1.640 

1,496 

July . 

5, 100 

4.  .691 

1,854 

1,603 

1.409 

1,330 

191 

171 

1,646 

1,487 

August . 

5,100 

4,619 

1,802 

1,607 

1,441 

1,326 

185 

170 

1,672 

1.516 

September... 

5.093 

4,752 

1,730 

1,659 

1,425 

1,347 

181 

174 

1,7.67 

1,572 

October . 

5.311 

4.780 

1,910 

1,676 

1,457 

1,362 

188 

170 

1,756 

1.572 

November.... 

4. 979 

4.596 

1,  792 

1,638 

1,432 

1,324 

168 

167 

1,.687 

1.467 

December'... 

a095 

4.  670 

1,800 

1,675 

1,475 

1,325 

170 

170 

1,&60 

1,.V)0 

•  Preliminary;  December  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Series  revised  beginninR  1962.  For  details,  see  Federal  Reierre  Bulletin,  November  1963. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beKlnnlnR  January  and  August  19.'>9,  respectively.  Tlierefore,  the 
difference  between  extensions  and  repayments  for  January  and  August  1969  and  for  the  year  19S9  does  not 
equal  the  net  change  In  credit  outstanding. 

Source;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-51. — Mortgage  debt  outstanding,  by  type  oj property  and  oj financing,  193^-63 

[Billions  of  dollars] 


Nonfarm  properties 


End  of  year  or  quarter 

All 

prop¬ 

erties 

Total 

Total 

l-to4 

Oovei 

Total 

-family  h 

-nment  u 
WTitten 

FHA 

In¬ 

sured 

ouses 

nder- 

VA 

guar¬ 

anteed 

Con¬ 
ven¬ 
tional  ■ 

Multi- 
family 
and 
com¬ 
mercial 
prop¬ 
erties  • 

Farm 

prop¬ 

erties 

ia39 . 

3.5.5 

28.  0 

16.3 

1  8 

1  8 

14  S 

12  .5 

8  8 

IMO . 

36  5 

30  0 

17  4 

2  3 

*2  a 

15  1 

12  8 

0  5 

1041 . 

37  6 

31.2 

18.  4 

3.0 

15.  4 

12  y 

8  4 

1M2 . 

36  7 

30  8 

IH  2 

3  7 

3  7 

14  5 

12  5 

1043 . 

35.  3 

20  0 

17.8 

4  1 

4  1 

13.7 

12  1 

5  4 

Mi . 

34.  7 

20  7 

17  0 

4  2 

4  2 

13  7 

11  H 

4  0 

I04.S . 

35  5 

30  8 

18  6 

43 

4 1 

0  2 

14  3 

12.2 

4.8 

104« . 

41  8 

36  0 

23  0 

6. 1 

37 

2  4 

16  0 

13  8 

4  0 

1047 . 

48  0 

43  0 

28  2 

0  3 

3.8 

5.5 

18.0 

15.7 

5.1 

1048 . 

56  2 

33  3 

12.5 

5  3 

7  2 

20  8 

17  6 

5.3 

1040 . 

62  7 

37.6 

15.0 

6  0 

8. 1 

22.6 

10  5 

5.6 

10.V) . 

72  8 

45  2 

18.0 

8.6 

10  3 

26  3 

21  6 

6  1 

ia,M . 

82.3 

51.7 

22  0 

0  7 

13  2 

28.8 

23  0 

6  7 

10.V2 . 

01  4 

84.2 

58.5 

25.  4 

10  8 

14  6 

33.1 

25  7 

7  2 

10M . 

lOI  3 

03.6 

66  1 

28  1 

12.0 

16  1 

38  0 

27  5 

7.7 

1054 . 

113  7 

105.4 

75.7 

32.  1 

12  8 

10  3 

43.6 

20.7 

8.2 

10M . 

120  0 

120  0 

88.2 

38  0 

14  3 

24  6 

40  3 

32.6 

0  0 

105« . 

144  5 

134.6 

00  0 

43  0 

15  5 

28  4 

55. 1 

35.6 

0  8 

10.57 . 

156  5 

146  1 

107.6 

47.2 

16  5 

30.7 

60  4 

38.5 

10.4 

loss . 

171  8 

160  7 

117.7 

^■Tin 

10  7 

30  4 

67,6 

43  0 

11.  1 

1050 . 

100  8 

178.7 

130.0 

53  8 

23  8 

30.0 

77.0 

47.0 

12.1 

10M . 

206  8 

104  0 

141.3 

56.4 

26.7 

20.7 

84.8 

52.7 

12.8 

1061  • . 

226  3 

212.4 

1.53  1 

50  1 

20.5 

20.6 

03  0 

50.3 

13  0 

1062  ' . 

251.6 

236.4 

166.5 

62  0 

32.3 

20.7 

104  5 

69.0 

15.2 

1063  » . 

281.3 

264.4 

182.4 

W 

(•) 

(‘) 

(*) 

82.1 

16.8 

1062:  I  > . 

231  1 

216.8 

155.3 

50  0 

30  3 

20,6 

05.4 

61.5 

14  2 

II  » . 

237.8 

223  1 

150.1 

60.4 

30.0 

20  5 

98.7 

64.0 

14.7 

Ill  « . 

244  5 

220.6 

162.  0 

61  0 

31.5 

20  5 

101.0 

66.7 

14  0 

IV  » . 

251  6 

236.4 

166  5 

62.0 

32  3 

20.7 

104.5 

60.0 

15.2 

1063  I> . 

257  I 

241.6 

160  2 

62.8 

33.0 

20.8 

106.4 

72.4 

15.5 

II  « . 

265  2 

240  1 

173.7 

63  5 

33  5 

30  0 

110.2 

75.4 

16. 1 

Ill  • . 

273  3 

256.8 

178  3 

64.3 

34  3 

30.0 

114.1 

78  5 

16  6 

IV  » . 

‘281  3 

•264  4 

182.  4 

(*) 

(‘) 

(*) 

(•) 

8‘2.1 

16.8 

'  Derived  flifures. 

*  Includes  negligible  amount  of  farm  loans  held  by  savings  and  loan  associations. 

*  Preliminarv. 

*  Not  available. 

Source;  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  estimated  and  compiled  flom  data  supplied 
by  various  Government  and  private  organisations. 
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Table  C-52. — AV/  public  and  private  debt,  1929-63  ■ 
[Blllloni  of  dollars] 


‘  Net  public  and  private  debt  outstanding  Is  a  comprehensive  aKfrreftate  of  the  Indebtedness  of  borrowers 
after  elimination  of  certain  types  of  dupllcatlnit  ftuvernmental  and  ouri>orate  debt.  For  a  further  explans- 
tlon  of  the  concept,  see  Survey  of  CurrerU  Huiineti,  October  1950. 

■  Data  fur  State  and  local  (tovernment  debt  are  for  June  30. 

*  Farm  mortftaces  and  farm  production  loans.  Farmers'  financial  and  consumer  debt  Is  Included  In  the 
nonfarm  categories. 

‘  Financial  debt  Is  debt  owed  to  banks  for  purchasing  or  carrying  securities,  customers’  debt  to  brokers, 
and  debt  owed  to  life  Insurance  companies  by  policyholders. 

'  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Revisions  for  1029-39  and  1053-63  In  the  consumer  credit  data  of  the  Hoard  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  have  not  yet  been  fully  Incorporated  Into  this  series. 

Sources:  Dywitment  of  Commerce,  Trea.sury  Department,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reservs 
System,  and  Federal  Home  Ixian  Bank  Board  (except  as  not^). 
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Table  C-53. — U.S.  Government  debt,  by  kind  oj  obligation,  1929-63 
[  Billions  of  dollars) 


Interest-bearing  public  debt 


End  of  year  or  month 

wross 
public 
debt  and 
guar¬ 
anteed 
issues  > 

Marketable  pubUc 
Issues 

Nonmarketable  public  issues 

Special 
Issues  * 

Short¬ 
term 
is.sues  * 

Trea.sury 

bonds 

United 

States 

savings 

bonds 

Treasury 

tax  and 
savings 
notes 

Invest¬ 
ment 
bonds  • 

1920 . 

16.3 

3.3 

11.3 

0.6 

1930 . 

16  0 

2  0 

11  3 

.8 

1931 . 

17.  H 

2.  8 

13.  6 

.4 

I9:ri . 

20  H 

6.0 

13.  4 

.  4 

1933  . 

24  0 

7. 5 

14.  7 

.4 

31  5 

11. 1 

16.4 

.6 

19,15 . 

35. 1 

14  2 

14  3 

0.2 

.7 

i9;«i . 

30  1 

12.5 

19  5 

.5 

.6 

19.17 . 

41  9 

12.5 

20.  5 

1.0 

2.2 

i9:« _ 

44  4 

0  8 

24  0 

I  4 

3.2 

47  6 

7.7 

26.9 

4  2 

.50.  9 

7.5 

28  0 

mm 

5.4 

64  3 

8.0 

33.  4 

6.  1 

2.  5 

1942 . 

112  5 

27.0 

49  3 

15.0 

6.  4 

00 

1943 . 

170.  1 

47.  1 

67  9 

27.4 

8.  6 

12.7 

1944 _ 

232.  1 

60  0 

01.6 

40.4 

0  8 

16.3 

278.7 

78.2 

120  4 

48  2 

8  2 

20  0 

1946 . 

2.50  5 

57. 1 

no  3 

49  8 

5.7 

24  6 

1947 . 

257.0 

47.7 

117.0 

52.1 

5.4 

1.0 

194H . 

2.52.  0 

45  0 

in  4 

55.  1 

4.6 

1.0 

31  7 

257.2 

50.2 

66.  7 

7.6 

1.0 

33.0 

2.56.7 

68  3 

04  0 

58  0 

8  6 

1.0 

33.7 

2.59  5 

65.6 

76.0 

57.6 

7.6 

13.0 

35.0 

19.'i2 . 

267  4 

68.7 

70.8 

57.9 

5.8 

13.4 

30  2 

19.53 . 

275.2 

77.3 

77.2 

67.7 

6.0 

12.0 

41.2 

19.54 . 

278.8 

76.0 

81.8 

57.7 

4  5 

12.7 

42.6 

280  8 

81  3 

81.0 

57.9 

(•) 

43  0 

1956 . 

276  7 

79  5 

80.  8 

56  3 

(•) 

4.5  6 

1957 . 

275  0 

82  1 

82.  1 

52  5 

45  8 

2H3  0 

02  2 

83.4 

51.2 

44  8 

200.0 

103.5 

84.8 

48.2 

(•) 

7.6 

43  5 

1960 . 

200  4 

109  2 

70  8 

47  2 

6.2 

44  3 

1961 . 

206.  5 

120  5 

7.5.5 

47.5 

•) 

5 1 

43.5 

1962 . 

304  0 

124  6 

78.4 

47.5 

(•) 

4. 4 

43  4 

1963  . 

310. 1 

121  2 

86.4 

48.8 

(•) 

3.7 

43.7 

1962  January  . 

206  9 

121  0 

76.6 

47.  5 

(•) 

5.0 

42  3 

February . . 

207  4 

121  0 

76.6 

47.5 

(•) 

6.0 

42  8 

296  5 

120  0 

76  6 

47.  6 

(•) 

4  8 

42.  8 

April . 

207  4 

120  3 

77.8 

47  6 

(•) 

4.8 

42  1 

May  . 

200  6 

1-22  7 

75.  5 

47.6 

(•) 

4  8 

44  3 

June . 

208  6 

121  0 

75.0 

47.6 

(•) 

4.7 

44  0 

July . 

298.3 

121  0 

75.0 

47.7 

(•) 

4  7 

4,3.8 

August . ; . 

302  3 

122  1 

77.2 

47.7 

(•) 

4.6 

45  4 

Sepleml>er . 

300  0 

118.2 

70.8 

47.7 

(•) 

4  6 

44  6 

<  »ctober . 

.302.6 

121  6 

70  7 

47.7 

(•) 

4  5 

.  43.9 

Novemiier . 

305  0 

124  2 

80  0 

47.7 

(•) 

4.  5 

44  2 

Deoemlw . 

304.0 

124.  6 

7a4 

47.5 

(•) 

4.4 

43.4 

1963;  January . 

303  0 

125  4 

78.6 

47  7 

(•) 

4  4 

42.2 

February . 

3ft5  2 

123  7 

81.  1 

47  9 

(•) 

4  4 

42  5 

.M  arch . 

303  5 

123.7 

79  8 

48.0 

(•) 

4  2 

42.2 

April . 

303  7 

124  2 

80.  1 

48  1 

(•) 

4  0 

41  6 

May . 

3a5  .  8 

124.0 

80  1 

48.2 

(•) 

3.9 

43  6 

June . 

306  5 

121.5 

82  0 

48  3 

(•) 

3  0 

44  8 

July . 

305.5 

121.5 

81  0 

48.4 

(•) 

3.0 

43  7 

August . 

.307.2 

122.8 

80  5 

48  5 

(•) 

3.0 

45.5 

September . 

307  3 

117.8 

86.5 

48.6 

(•) 

3  8 

44.7 

October . 

307.  1 

118  0 

86.4 

48.7 

{•) 

3.7 

43.3 

Novemljer . 

308  0 

120  1 

86.4 

48  8 

(•) 

3.  7 

43.6 

December . 

310.1 

121.2 

86.4 

48.8 

(•) 

3.7 

43.7 

'  Total  includes  non-interest-bearing  debt,  fully  guaranteed  securities  (except  those  held  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury).  Postal  Savings  bonds,  prewar  bond.s,  a<i]u.ste<l  service  bonds,  depositary  bonds,  armed  forces  leave 
bonds,  Rural  Eiectrlflcation  Administration  series  bonds,  foreign  series  eertifleatrs  and  notes,  foreign 
currency  rertiflcates  and  bonds.  Treasury  certiflcates,  and  U.S.  retirement  plan  bonds,  not  shown  sepa¬ 
rately.  Not  all  of  total  shown  is  subject  to  statutory  debt  limitation. 

*  Bills,  certiflcates  of  Indebtedness,  and  notes. 

'  ^ries  A  bonds  and,  beginning  April  1051,  series  B  convertible  bonds. 

'Issued  to  U.S.  Oovemment  Investment  accounts.  These  accounts  also  held  $14.4  billion  of  public 
marketable  and  nonmarketable  Issues  on  December  31, 1063. 

'  Less  than  $50  million. 

'The  last  series  of  Treasury  savings  notes  matured  in  April  1056. 

Source:  Treasury  Department. 
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Table  C-54. — Estimatfd  ownership  oj  V.S.  Goiernment  obligations ,  79.39-6J 
(Par  values, ■  billions  of  dollars] 


Gross  public  debt  and  guaranteed  Issues  > 


End  of  year  or 
month 

Total 

Held 
by  U.S. 
iJov- 
em- 
ment 
invest¬ 
ment 
ac¬ 
counts 

Held 

by 

Federal 

Reserve 

banks 

Held  by  "the  public” 

Total 

Com¬ 

mercial 

banks' 

Mutual 
savings 
banks 
and  in¬ 
surance 
com¬ 
panies 

Other 
corjx)ra- 
tlons  • 

State 
and 
local 
govern¬ 
ments  • 

Indivhl- 
uals  • 

Miscel¬ 
laneous 
inves¬ 
tors  ! 

1039 . 

47  6 

6.5 

2.5 

38.6 

16.9 

9  4 

2.2 

0  4 

10. 1 

0.7 

1940 . 

50.9 

7.6 

2.2 

41  1 

17.3 

10. 1 

2.0 

.5 

10.6 

.  7 

IMl . 

64  3 

9  5 

2  3 

.52.  5 

21.  4 

11.9 

4  0 

.7 

13.6 

.9 

1942 . 

112.5 

12.2 

6.2 

94  0 

41.1 

15.  8 

10  1 

1.0 

2,3.7 

23 

1943 . 

170  1 

16  9 

11.5 

141  6 

,59.9 

21.2 

16  4 

2. 1 

37.6 

4  4 

1944 . 

232.  1 

21.7 

18.8 

191.6 

77.  7 

28.0 

21.4 

4  3 

53.3 

7.0 

1945 . 

278.  7 

27.0 

24  3 

227  4 

90  8 

34  7 

22  2 

6.5 

64  1 

9  1 

259 

30  9 

23  3 

205  2 

74  5 

36.  7 

15.3 

6 

64  2 

H  1 

. 

1947 . 

257  0 

34  4 

22.6 

200  1 

6.8.7 

35  9 

14.  1 

7  3 

65  7 

8.4 

1948 . 

2.5  2  9 

37  3 

23  3 

192.2 

62.  6 

32.  7 

14.8 

7.9 

65.  5 

8.9 

1949 . 

257.  2 

39.4 

18.9 

198.  9 

66.8 

31.  5 

16.8 

8.  1 

66.3 

9  4 

59.50 . 

2.56  7 

39  2 

20  8 

196  8 

61  8 

‘29  6 

19  7 

8  8 

66  3 

10.  •' 

1951 . 

2.59  5 

42. 3 

■23.8 

193.4 

61  6 

■26  3 

20.7 

9  6 

64  6 

10  6 

19.52 . 

267  4 

4.5  9 

24.7 

196  9 

63  4 

2.5  5 

19  9 

11  1 

65  2 

11  7 

19.53 . 

275.2 

48  3 

2.5  9 

201.0 

63  7 

25.  1 

21  5 

r2.7 

64.8 

13  'J 

1954 . 

278.8 

49  6 

'24  9 

■204  2 

69  2 

•24.  1 

19  2 

14  4 

63  4 

13  9 

19.55 . 

280  8 

51.7 

24  8 

204  3 

62.0 

23  1 

•23.5 

1,5.3 

64  7 

15  6 

1956 . 

276.7 

54  0 

■24.9 

197.8 

59.  5 

21  3 

19  1 

16  3 

65  5 

16  1 

1957 . 

r.5  0 

.56.2 

24  2 

195.  5 

59  5 

20  2 

18.6 

16.6 

64  0 

16.5 

1958 . 

283  0 

.54  4 

26  3 

•202  2 

67.5 

19  9 

18  8 

16.  5 

611  0 

16  6 

1959 . 

290  9 

53.7 

26  6 

210  6 

60  3 

19  5 

22  8 

18  0 

68.0 

22  1 

1960  . 

290  4 

55. 1 

27  4 

207.9 

62.  1 

18. 1 

20.  1 

18.  7 

64  7 

24  2 

1961 . 

296.5 

54.5 

28  9 

213  1 

67.2 

17.5 

19.7 

18.7 

65  0 

25  0 

1962 . 

.304  0 

55.6 

30.8 

217.6 

67  2 

17  5 

20  1 

19  5 

65  2 

■>  0 

1963  • . 

310.  1 

.58.  1 

33.6 

218.4 

63  5 

16.  7 

•20.8 

■20  6 

67.  1 

IN  H 

1962:  January . 

296.9 

53  8 

28.5 

214  6 

67  8 

17  8 

20.6 

19  0 

65  1 

24  1 

Februarv . 

297.  4 

.54.2 

•28.4 

214  8 

66.6 

17.  8 

•21.6 

19  1 

65  1 

24  5 

March . 

296.5 

.54  5 

■29  1 

21.3  0 

64  1 

18.0 

20  4 

19  5 

65  4 

25  6 

.April . 

297  4 

53  7 

■29.2 

■214  4 

65  4 

17.8 

20.6 

19.6 

65  2 

25  9 

-May . 

■299  6 

.55  9 

■29.6 

■214.1 

65  4 

17  8 

21  1 

19.  7 

64.  7 

25  4 

June . 

•298.6 

56.5 

29.7 

21'2.  5 

65.2 

17.6 

19.6 

19.7 

64.7 

: 

July . 

■298  3 

55  5 

29  8 

213  0 

64.  8 

17  8 

20.0 

19  9 

65  1 

25  4 

.August . 

30  -2  .  3 

67  1 

30  4 

■214  9 

65.  0 

17.8 

21  1 

19  9 

65.  0 

26  1 

September _ 

300.0 

56.  4 

29.8 

213  7 

65  2 

17  7 

19  0 

19  8 

65.  1 

2: 0 

October  . 

3^2  6 

56.  1 

30.2 

216.3 

66  5 

17.6 

19  9 

19.  6 

64.9 

*» 

November _ 

305  9 

57.9 

30.5 

217.5 

66  1 

17  6 

21  8 

19  3 

65.  0 

December _ 

3<54.  0 

55.6 

30.8 

217.6 

67.2 

17.  5 

20  1 

19  5 

65.2 

2H.  0 

1963.  January . 

303.9 

.54.5 

30  3 

219.  1 

66  7 

17  6 

21  0 

19.9 

65.6 

2^  2 

February . 

30.5  2 

55. 1 

30.6 

219.  5 

6.5.  8 

17.5 

21  6 

19.9 

65  8 

29  0 

.March . 

303.5 

55. 1 

31.0 

217  4 

64.  7 

17.5 

20.  7 

20  1 

66  3 

2>  1 

.April . 

3<i3  .  7 

54.3 

31.2 

2182 

65  1 

17.2 

21  0 

20.5 

65.8 

2*  5 

May . 

30.5.8 

.57.  1 

31.3 

217  4 

63  9 

17.  1 

22  2 

,  20.  5 

65.4 

2>.3 

June . 

306.5 

.58.4 

32  0 

216.  1 

64  4 

16  9 

20  2 

20.  7 

65.5 

»>.3 

July . 

305.5 

.57.1 

32.  5 

215  9 

63  3 

17  1 

20.5 

20  9 

66  0 

28  3 

August . 

307.2 

.58.  9 

32.  4 

21.5.9 

61.7 

17.0 

21.3 

21.2 

66  1 

7 

September _ 

307.3 

58.3 

32  6 

216.4 

63  0 

17.0 

19.6 

20.9 

66  5 

■29.  J 

October . 

307.  1 

57.2 

32.8 

217.2 

63  1 

16.8 

20  4 

■20.7 

66  6 

29  5 

November _ 

308.9 

57.  7 

33.7 

217.  5 

62.  7 

16.8 

21.5 

20  3 

66.  8 

29  3 

December  •... 

310.  1 

58  1 

33  6 

218.4 

63  5 

16.7 

20.8 

20  6 

67.  1 

'29  .8 

>  United  States  savinfts  bonds,  series  A-F  and  J,  are  Included  at  currant  redemption  value. 

•  Excludes  guaranteed  securities  held  by  the  Treasury.  Not  all  of  total  sliown  Is  subject  to  statutorr 
debt  limitation. 

•  Includes  commercial  banks,  trust  companies,  and  stock  savings  banks  In  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  and  island  possessions;  figures  exclude  securities  held  In  trust  departments.  Since  the  estimates  in  thu 
table  are  on  the  Msis  of  par  values  and  Include  holdings  of  banks  In  United  States  Territories  and  posse.sslor.'. 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  estimates  in  Table  C-46,  which  arc  based  on  book  values  and  relate  only  to  lianL* 
wluiln  the  United  States. 

•  Exclusive  of  banks  and  Insurance  companies.  ^ 

>  Includes  trust,  sinking,  and  investment  funds  of  State  and  local  governments  and  tlielr  agencies, 
of  Territories  and  possessions. 

'  Includes  partnerships  and  personal  trust  accounts.' 

’  Includes  savings  and  loan  associations,  nonprofit  Institutions,  corporate  pension  trust  funds,  dealer! 
and  brokers,  and  Investments  of  foreign  balances  and  International  accounts  In  this  country.  Beglnr.:i( 
with  December  1046,  the  international  accounts  Include  investments  by  the  International  Bank  for  Keocc 
structlon  and  Development,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Development  Assorix 
tioo,  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  varlou.s  U.N.  rund.s,  in  special  non-interest-bearing  not* 
issued  by  the  U.8.  Government.  Beginning  with  Juno  30,  1047,  Includes  holdings  of  Federal  land  bank! 

'  Preliminary  estimates  by  Coundlof  Economic  Advisers. 


Bouroe:  Treasury  Department  (except  as  noted). 
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Tabif.  055. — Average  length  and  maturity  distribution  oj  marketable  interest-bearing 
public  debt,  1946-63 


Knd  of  year  or  month 


1962:  January  . 
February 


September 
October... 
Novell!  tier 
IJecemlier. 

1963;  January  .. 
February . 


Amount 

out¬ 

standing 

Maturity  class 

Within 

1  year 

1  to  5 
years 

5  to  10 
years 

10  to  20 
years 

20  years 
and 
over 

1  Averag* 

i 

! 

Millions  of  dollars 

Years 

ISO,  606 

61,974 

24,763 

41,807 

17.  461 

43,599 

1  0 

1 66,702 

51, -21 1 

■21,851 

35,  562 

18,  597 

41,481 

i  “ 

160. 346 

48.  742 

21,630 

32.264 

16.  -2-29 

41,481 

1  9 

155,147 

48,130 

32, 562 

16, 746 

22, 821 

34,888 

8 

1.M.310 

42,  .338 

.51,292 

7,792 

28, 035 

25,953 

8 

137,917 

43,908 

46,  .526 

8,707 

29,979 

8.  797 

6 

140,407 

46. 367 

47,814 

13,933 

25. 700 

6,594 

5 

147,335 

65.  -270 

36,161 

1.5,6.51 

-28,662 

1,592 

s 

150,3.54 

62,  734 

-29,866 

27, 515 

28,634 

1,606 

5 

1.5.5,206 

49,703 

.39,107 

34,253 

28, 613 

3.  .530 

5 

154,953 

.58.714 

34,401 

28,908 

28.  .578 

4,3.51 

'  5 

155,705 

71,9.52 

40,(919 

1-2, 328 

-26,  407 

4,349 

4 

166,675 

67. 782 

42.  .5.57 

21,476 

27.952 

7,208 

'  5 

178,027 

72,9.58 

58,304 

17,952 

21,6-25 

9088 

1 83,  845 

70.  467 

72.  844 

20. 246 

12,630 

7,958 

4 

187,  148 

81, 1-20 

.58,  400 

26,  435 

10,233 

10,960 

196,072 

88,442 

57,(»41 

26,  (H9 

9,319 

15,221 

4 

■203,  .508 

85.294 

58,026 

37,385 

8, 3t-i0 

14,444 

1  ® 

197,6-28 

86.416 

64.921 

20,918 

11,9.59 

13,414 

197, 609 

88,417 

62,910 

20,916 

11,954 

13,411 

1  4 

196. 524 

87,209 

59,679 

23,720 

10,677 

15.239 

4 

198.138 

88,956 

59. ‘206 

24. 976 

10,670 

15,232 

4 

198, 193 

90.577 

55. 549 

26. 178 

10.664 

15,225 

196,072 

88.  442 

57,041 

26,049 

9,319 

15,  -221 

196, 870 

89.244 

57,955 

26. 045 

9,313 

15,213 

, 

!  4 

199,  '295 

93,7-28 

52,806 

27,885 

9,309 

15,567 

^  * 

197,961 

84,467 

58, 158 

32,411 

7,353 

15,562 

5 

201,311 

88,-284 

57,728 

32. 403 

7.  .348 

15.  548 

204,222 

88,580 

61,614 

31,140 

7,342 

1.5,  545 

203,011 

87,284 

61,640 

33,983 

4,565 

15,539 

203,959 

87. 978 

61,657 

33,  975 

4.  .566 

19782 

4 

204,  751 

88. 951 

59,003 

36.  4.58 

4.566 

15,  774 

4 

203,  472 

81.647 

61. 3-28 

37.962 

9  770 

19  764 

5 

204,3-23 

82,469 

61,079 

37,952 

6.770 

19054  i 

5 

‘204, 101 

87,  797 

58.007 

35,485 

9  769 

19  043  1 

5 

203,508 

85,294 

58. 026 

37,385 

9360 

14,444  > 

5 

203, 491 

8.5,286 

.58.  03.5 

37. 376 

9  359 

14.  435 

5 

203,-233 

85,976 

60,856 

33,622 

9359 

14.  420 

5 

204,282 

83,070 

58.085 

39. 100 

9  3.58 

15.669 

5 

20.5, 347 

84.  .556 

57. 678 

39,097 

9  3.58 

19  958 

5 

206,551 

88,385 

56,660 

37,  .500 

9  3.58 

15,648 

5 

207,  571 

89,403 

58,  487 

35,682 

8. 357 

15. 642 

5 

Autrust-... 

September 

October... 

Novemb«*r 

December. 


Note.— All  Issues  classified  to  final  maturity  except  partially  tax-exempt  bonds,  which  are  classified  to 
earliest  call  date. 


Source:  Treasury  Department. 
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Table  C-56. — Federal  budget  receipts  and  expenditures  and  the  public  debt,  1929-65 


I  Millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  or  calendar  year 

Net 
budget 
receipts  > 

Budget 

expendi¬ 

tures 

Surplus 

or 

deflclt  (— ) 

Public  debt 
at  end  of 
year  • 

Fiscal  year: 

1929 . 

3,861 

3,127 

734 

16,931 

1930 . 

4.0.58 

3,320 

738 

16,185 

1931 . 

3. 1 16 

3.  577 

-462 

16,801 

1932 . 

1,924 

4,6.59 

-2. 735 

19.  487 

1933 . 

1.997 

4.  598 

-2.ti02 

'22,  ,539 

1934 . 

3,015 

6. 645 

-3,630 

•27,053 

1935 . 

3,706 

6,  497 

-2,791 

28.701 

1936 . 

3.997 

8,  422 

-4,425 

33.779 

1937 . 

4,9,56 

7. 733 

-2,  777 

36,  425 

1938 . 

6.  .588 

6,  765 

-1. 177 

37. 165 

1939 . 

4, 979 

8,841 

-3,862 

40.  440 

1940 . 

6.137 

9, 055 

-3,918 

42.968 

1941 . 

7,096 

13,2.55 

-6.  1.59 

48,96,1 

1942 . 

12.  .547 

34.037 

-21,490 

72,  422 

1943 . 

21.947 

79,368 

-.57,420 

1.36,696 

1944 . 

43,  ,563 

94.986 

-5I.4'23 

201,003 

1945 . 

44.  362 

98,3ft3 

-.53,941 

2.58, 682 

1946 . 

39.6.50 

60,  326 

-20. 676 

26>9,  422 

1947 . 

39. 677 

38.923 

754 

258,286 

1948. . 

41.375 

32. 9.55 

8,419 

2.52, 292 

1949 . 

,37,663 

39,  474 

-1,811 

252.  770 

1950 . 

36,  422 

39.  ,544 

-3. 122 

257, 357 

1951 . 

47,480 

43. 970 

3.510 

2.V5.  222 

1952 . 

61.2a7 

6.5, 3a3 

-4,017 

259. 105 

1953 . 

64. 671 

74.  120 

-9.  449 

266,071 

1954 . 

64.420 

67.  537 

-3,117 

271,262) 

1955 . 

60.209 

64.389 

-4. 180 

274,  374 

1956 . 

67.850 

66,224 

1.626 

272. 751 

1957 . 

70.  562 

68,966 

1..596 

270.  527 

1958 . 

68.5.50 

7 1.. 369 

-2,819 

276. 343 

1959 . 

67,915 

80, 342 

-12.  427 

284.706 

1960 . 

77, 763 

76,  .539 

1,224 

286,331 

1961 . 

77.659 

81.515 

-3,  8,56 

288,971 

1962 . 

81,409 

87.787 

-6. 378 

298, 201 

1963 . 

86. 376 

92, 642 

-6.266 

1964  * . 

88,400 

98.  405 

311,800 

1965 » . 

93,000 

97,900 

-4,900 

317,000 

Calendar  year: 

1948  . 

40.800 

35,  .5.59 
41,0.56 

5.  241 
-3,  592 

252,  800 

1949 . 

37.  464 

257. 130 

1950 . . 

37,23.5 

37, 657 

-422 

256,  708 

1951  . 

62,  877 

56,  236 
70.  547 

—  3,358 

259,419 

1952 . 

64,705 

-.5.  842 

267. 391 

1953 . 

63. 654 

72.811 

-9.  1.57 

275. 165 

1954 . 

60,938 

64.  022 

65.  891 

-3,683 

-2.771 

1955 . 

63.  119 

280, 769 

1956 . 

70,  616 

66,838 

3. 779 

276.  6.28 

1957 . 

71,749 

71,157 

592 

274, 8(»t 

1958 . 

68.262 

75,  349 

-7,088 

282.922 

1959 . 

72,738 

79.  778 

290,796 

1960 . 

79,518 

77.565 

1,  953 

290,217 

1961 . 

78.  157 

84.  463 

—6.306 

296, 169 

1962.  . 

84.  709 

91,907 

-7. 199 

3a3.  470 

1963  * . 

87. 516 

94,188 

-6,672 

309, 347 

>  Gross  receipts  less  refunds  of  receipts  and  transfers  of  tax  receipts  to  the  oid-afte  and  survivors  Insurance 
trust  fund,  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  the  railroad  retirement  account,  the  unemployment  trust 
fund,  and  the  highway  trust  fund. 

*  Excludes  guaranteed  issues;  therefore,  differs  from  total  shown  In  Tables  C-53  and  C-54.  The  chanw 
in  the  public  debt  from  year  to  vear  reflects  not  only  the  budget  surplus  or  deflclt  but  also  changes  In  the 
Government's  cash  on  hand,  and  the  use  of  corporate  debt  and  investment  transactions  by  certain  Govern¬ 
ment  enterprises. 

*  Estimate. 

*  Preliminary. 

Note.— Certain  Interfund  transactions  are  excluded  from  budget  receipts  and  exr>endltures  beginning 
fiscal  year  1932.  For  years  prior  to  1932,  the  amounts  of  such  transactions  are  not  significant. 

Sources:  Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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Table  C-57. — Federal  budget  receipts  by  source  and  expenditures  by  Jurution,  fiscal  years  1946-65 

(Millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 

year 

Budget  receipts  by  source 

Budget  expenditures  by  function 

Budget 
surplus 
or  (lefl- 
cit  (-) 

Total 

Indi¬ 

vidual 

Income 

taxes 

Corpo¬ 

ration 

Income 

taxes 

Excise 

taxes 

All 

Other 

re¬ 

ceipts' 

Total 

Na¬ 

tional 

defense 

V’eter- 

ans’ 

serv¬ 

ices 

and 

bene¬ 

fits 

Agri¬ 
cul¬ 
ture 
and 
agri¬ 
cultur¬ 
al  re¬ 
sources 

Inter¬ 

est 

All 

other 

expend¬ 

itures* 

1946.. 

39,650 

16. 1.57 

11,833 

6,999 

4,661 

60,326 

43, 176 

4,415 

747 

4,816 

7,173 

-20,676 

1947.. 

39.677 

17. 835 

8,569 

7,  207 

6,066 

38,923 

14,368 

7,381 

1,243 

5,012 

10,917 

7.54 

194S.. 

41.375 

19.305 

9. 678 

7. 3.56 

5,037 

32. 9.55 

11,771 

6,653 

575 

5,248 

8,708 

8,419 

1949.. 

37,663 

15,548 

11, 195 

7,502 

3,418 

39,  474 

12,908 

6,7-25 

2,  512 

5,445 

11,884 

-1,811 

1950. . 

36,  422 

15, 745 

10.  448 

7.  .549 

2. 679 

39.  .544 

13,009 

6,646 

2,783 

5,817 

11,288 

-3.122 

1951 . . 

47,  4H0 

21,643 

14, 106 

8,648 

3,083 

43. 970 

22.444 

5.342 

650 

5,714 

9,819 

3,510 

19.52.. 

6I.2H7 

27,913 

21.225 

8.851 

3,298 

6.5,303 

43,976 

4,863 

1.045 

5,934 

9,  486 

19.VI.. 

64, 671 

30.  108 

21,238 

9.868 

3.  4,56 

74,  120 

.50.  442 

4.3*i8 

2,9,55 

6,578 

9,777 

-9,  449 

1954.. 

64,420 

29,  .542 

21, 101 

9, 945 

3,833 

67,537 

46,986 

4,341 

2,573 

6, 470 

7,167 

-3,117 

19.55. . 

60,  209 

28,  747 

17,861 

9.  131 

4.469 

64,389 

40,695 

4.  .522 

4.388 

6,  4,38 

8.346 

-4, 180 

19.V... 

67,H.50 

32. 188 

20,880 

9,929 

4.8.54 

66,224 

40.723 

4.810 

4,868 

6.846 

8.977 

1,6-26 

19.57.. 

70.  .562 

35. 6-20 

21,167 

9,0.55 

4,721 

68,966 

4.3.360 

4,870 

4,546 

7,307 

8,8«3 

1,596 

19.5H.. 

68,550 

34.  724 

20. 074 

8,612 

5, 141 

71,369 

44,-234 

5, 184 

4,419 

7,689 

9. 843 

-2,819 

1959.. 

67,915 

36,719 

17,309 

8,504 

5,384 

80,342 

46,491 

5. 287 

6,590 

7,671 

14,303 

-12,427 

1960.. 

77, 763 

40.715 

21.494 

9. 137 

6,418 

76,  ,539 

45,691 

5.266 

4,882 

9,266 

11,4.34 

1,224 

1961.. 

n,6.59 

41,338 

20,9.54 

9,063 

6,304 

81,515 

47,  494 

5,414 

5,173 

9,a50 

14.384 

-3,856 

1962*. 

81,44)9 

45.  571 

20, 523 

9,585 

5,731 

87,787 

51,103 

5,4*13 

5,895 

9.198 

16.186 

-6,378 

1963* 

86, 376 

47,  .588 

21.579 

9,915 

7,294 

92. 642 

52, 7.55 

5,  186 

6,948 

9,980 

17,  773 

-6,-266 

1964  *4 

88,400 

98,405 

196.5  *  4 

93.000 

1 

97,900 

. 

. i . 

. 

>  Includes  employment  taxes,  estate  and  gift  taxes,  customs  revenues,  and  miscellaneous  receipts.  See 
ilso  Note  below. 

*  Includes  ex()enditures  for  International  affairs  and  finance;  sp.')ee  research  and  technology;  natural 
resources;  commerce  an  1  trans|>ortatlon;  housing  and  community  development;  health,  labor,  and  welfare; 
education;  and  general  government.  Annual  expen<llturee  rmlllions  of  dollars)  for  space  research  and 
tw'hnology,  19M  ISM  are,  respectively:  SO.  74,  71,  76,  S9,  14.S,  401,  744,  1,257,  2,400,  and  4,200.  Also  Includes 
sdlu.stment  to  dally  Trt‘a.sury  statement  (for  actuals)  and  allowance  for  contingencies  (for  estimates).  See 
also  Note  below. 

*  Receipts  reflect  new  depreciation  guMelines  and  Investment  tax  credit. 

*  Kstlmate. 

Note.— Total  budget  receipts  and  total  budget  expenditures  and  the  “all  other”  categories  exclude  cer- 
Uiit  Interfund  transactions. 

Sources;  Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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Table  C-58. — Government  cash  receipts  Jrom  and  payments  to  the  public,  1946-65 
I  Billions  of  dollars] 


Total 

Federal  • 

State  and  local  > 

Fiscal  or  calendar  year 

Cash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

Cash 

pay- 

menus 

Exce.s.s 
of  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  of 
pay¬ 
ments 
(-) 

Cash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

Cash 

pay¬ 

ments 

Excass 
of  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  of 
pay¬ 
ments 
(-) 

Cash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

Cash 

pay¬ 

ments 

Excess 
of  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  of 
pay¬ 
ments 
(-) 

Fiscal  year: 

1946 . 

M  2 

70  2 

-16  0 

43  6 

61  7 

-18  2 

10  7 

8.5 

2.2 

1M7 . 

55.6 

47  5 

8.  1 

43  5 

36  9 

6  6 

12  1 

10  6 

l.sS 

1948 . 

59  6 

9  4 

45  4 

36  5 

8  9 

14  2 

13  7 

.  ,1 

1949 . 

67.6 

,16.3 

13 

41  6 

Hnia 

16  0 

15  7 

3 

laso . 

58  2 

61.5 

-.3  3 

40  9 

4.3  1 

-2  2 

17  3 

18  4 

-1  1 

19.SI . 

72.5 

M  2 

7  3 

53  4 

4.1  8 

7  6 

19  1 

19  4 

-  3 

19.V2 . 

88  7 

88.9 

-.2 

68  0 

68  0 

(*' 

20  7 

20  9 

-.2 
.  1 

19,13 . 

93  9 

99.  1 

-5.2 

71  5 

76.8 

-5  3 

22  4 

22  3 

1954 . 

95.6 

96  1 

-.  4 

71  6 

71.9 

-.2 

24  0 

24  2 

-.2 

19.M . 

g3  5 

97.5 

-4  0 

67  8 

70  5 

-2.7 

25  7 

27  0 

-t  3 

1958 . 

101.5 

4  2 

77  1 

72  5 

45 

28  7 

29  0 

-.3 

1957 . 

113  5 

111.8 

17 

82  1 

80  0 

2 1 

31  4 

31  8 

-  4 

19.18 . 

115  0 

118  3 

-3 .3 

81  9 

83  .1 

-1.6 

33  1 

34  8 

-17 

1959 . 

117  0 

132.3 

-15  3 

81  7 

94  8 

-13  1 

35  3 

37  5 

-2  2 

1960 . 

134  5 

132  9 

1.6 

9.1  1 

»4.3 

.8 

39  4 

38  6 

•  8 

1961 . 

139  4 

141  7 

97  2 

99.  .1 

-2  3 

42.2 

42  2 

(<) 

.3 

1962  .  . 

148  0 

153  5 

-5.  .1 

■nTwl 

107.7 

-5.8 

46  1 

4.1  8 

1963 . 

159,3 

162.7 

-3.3 

109.7 

113  8 

-4  0 

49  6 

48  9 

1964  »...  ..  .. 

114  4 

122.  7 

-8.  3 

1965  ‘ . 

119  7 

122.7 

-2.9 

.  1 

Calendar  year: 

1946 . 

52  9 

50  9 

2  0 

41  4 

41  4 

11  4 

9.5 

i.« 

1947 . 

57  4* 

.10  7 

6  7 

44  3 

38  6 

5  7 

13  1 

12. 1 

1948 . 

60  0 

51  8 

8.2 

44  9 

36  9 

15  1 

14  9 

.2 

1949 . 

57  9 

59  8 

-1.8 

41  3 

42.6 

-1 3 

16  6 

17. 1 

-  5 

1950 . 

60  4 

61  1 

-.6 

42  4 

42  0 

.5 

1A  0 

19  1 

-11 

1951 . 

79.  1 

78  3 

9 

.19  3 

.18.0 

1.2 

19  9 

20  2 

-  4 

1952 . 

93  0 

93  6 

-.6 

71  3 

T2.0 

-  6 

21.7 

21  6 

.1 

1953 . 

93  5 

100  4 

-6  9 

70  2 

77  4 

-7  2 

23  2 

23  0 

.3 

1954 . 

93  3 

95  3 

68.6 

69  7 

-1  1 

24  7 

25  6 

-.9 

1955 . 

98  4 

100  2 

-1.8 

71  4 

72  2 

-.7 

26  9 

28  0 

-11 

19,16 . 

iai  2 

80  3 

74  8 

5  5 

29  9 

30  4 

-.5 

19.17 . 

116  8 

116  6 

.2 

84  5 

83  3 

1  2 

32  3 

33  3 

1958 . 

115  9 

125  2 

-93 

81  7 

89  0 

-7  3 

34  1 

36  2 

-21 

1959 . 

124.6 

133  1 

-8.5 

87.6 

95.6 

37. 1 

37.5 

-  5 

1960 . 

139  3 

13.1  4 

3.9 

98  3 

94  7 

3  6 

41.1 

40.7 

.3 

1961 . 

141  8 

148  8 

-7  0 

97  8 

104  6 

-6.  8 

44  0 

44  2 

-.2 

1962 . 

154  0 

159.3 

-5.3 

111.9 

-5.  7 

47.8 

47.5 

.4 

'  For  derivation  of  Federal  ca.'h  receipts  and  payments,  see  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  tkt 
FUcal  Year  ending  Juru  SO,  1965,  and  Table  C-Cl. 

>  Estimated  by  Council  of  Economic  Advtsers  from  receipts  and  expenditures  In  the  national  Incomt 
accounts.  Casta  receipts  consist  of  (lersonal  tax  anil  nontax  receipts,  indirect  bu-slnesa  tax  and  nontu 
accruals,  and  corporate  tax  accruals  ^justed  to  a  collection  basis.  Cash  jiayments  are  total  expetidltuit* 
less  Federal  grants-ln-ald  and  less  contributions  for  .social  In-surance.  (Federal  yrants-in-ald  are  therefor* 
excluded  from  State  and  local  receipts  and  payments  and  included  only  In  Fesleral  payments.)  Set 
Table  C-59. 

>  Surplus  of  $49  million. 

*  Less  than  $50  million. 

•  Estimate. 

Sources:  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers. 
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Table  C-S9.  -Government  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  national  income  accounts,  1929-63 

[BlUlona  of  dollars] 


Total  government  Federal  Government ' 


State  and  local 
government 


Sur-  8ur- 

„  .  ,  .  plus  or  plus  or 

Calendar  year  or  quarter  deficit 

P  Ex-  (-)on  p  Ex-  (-)on  p  Ex- 

mUnfii  P®*****-  o^rtji  oelDta 

“'P“  turee  and  *'P“  tures  and  tures 

prod-  prod¬ 
uct  ac-  uct  ac¬ 
count  count 


IM.'S .  101.4 

UM .  109  8 

1957  .  119.3 

1958  .  ll.Vl 

1959  .  130. 2 

1980  .  140  6 

1981  .  1455 

1997 .  159.8 

1963  • .  168.  8 


I  .  138  7 

II  .  144  0 

HI .  1469 

IV .  152  6 

I  .  153  5 

II  .  156.7 

m .  157  3 

IV .  150.7 


1963:  I.... 

11.. . 

111.. 
IV*, 


Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 


1.50. 0  -5. 4 

188.6  -1.0 
160  2  -3. 0 

16.5.1  -5.4 

168  2  -4.2 

1608  -1.3 

170  7  -.6 

174. 5  (*) 


100  0  -  5.9 

108  6  -3  0 

100. 1  -3  6 

112.4  -5.3 

114  5  -4  6 

115.3  -3.0 

116. 1  -1  8 

118.4  («) 


62.2  61.8 

63.4  61.7 

65. 0  63. 8 

(*)  98. 5 


'  See  Note,  Table  C-60. 

*  Deficit  of  335  million. 

'  Prelimlnan  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

*  Not  available. 

'  Less  than  350  million. 

Non.— Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments  are  reflected  in  Federal  expenditures  and 
State  and  local  receipts  and  expendlturee.  Total  government  receipts  and  eximndlturea  have  been  adjusted 
to  eliminate  this  duplication. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  1060. 

Source:  Department  of  Commeroe  (except  as  noted). 


Table  C-60. — Federal  Government  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  national  income  accounts, 

7946-66 

[nilllons  of  (iollarsi 


>  Not  available.  •  Estimate. 

■Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— These  accounts,  like  the  cash  budget,  include  the  transactions  of  the  trust  accounts.  Unlike 
both  the  conventional  budget  and  the  cash  statement,  they  exclude  certain  capital  and  lending  transactions. 
In  general,  they  do  not  use  the  cash  basis  for  transactions  with  business.  In-stead,  corporate  profits  taxes 
are  includ^  in  receipts  on  an  accrual  instead  of  a  cash  basis;  expenditures  are  tlmetl  with  the  delivery  in¬ 
stead  of  the  isayment  for  goods  and  services;  and  CCC  guaranteed  price-support  crop  loans  financed  by 
banks  are  counted  as  expenditures  when  the  loans  are  m^e,  not  when  CCC  redeems  them. 

Data  forJAl^ka  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1900. 

Sources;  Department  of  Commerce  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (except  as  noted). 


Table  C-61. — Reconciliation  oj  Federal  Government  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  conventional 
budget  and  the  consolidated  cash  statement  with  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  national  income 
accounts,  fiscal  years  1961-65 

[Billions  of  dollarsi 


Receipts  or  eipendltures 


Flsc&l  years 


igei  1962  1963  1964  >  1965  > 


Budget  rereipta. 


Less:  Intragovemmental  transactions . 

Receipts  from  exercise  of  monetary  authority _ 

Plus:  Tnist  fund  receipts . 

Equals:  Federal  reeeipta  from  the  public  (consolidated  cash 
receipts) . 

Adjustments  for  ajtency  coverage: 

I/ess:  District  of  Columhla  revenues . 

Adjustments  for  netting  and  consolidation: 

Less:  Interest,  dividends,  and  other  earnings . 

Plus:  ('ontrlhutlons  to  Federal  employees’  retirement 

funds,  etc . 

Adjustments  for  timing: 

Plus;  Excess  of  corporate  tax  accruals  over  collections: 

personal  taxes,  social  Insurance  contributions, 


Adjust  menus  for  capital  transactions;  * 

I>ess:  Reallxatlon  upon  loans  and  Investments,  sale  of 

Government  property,  etc . 

Equals:  Kecelpla  National  Income  accoanta . 

EXPENDITIIRE.S 


Budget  expendllurea. . 

Less;  fntragovernmental  transactions .  3. 

Accrued  interest  and  other  non-cash  expenditures  | 

Plus:  Trust  fund  ex|iendltures  (Including  Government- 

sponsored  enterprtse  expenditures  net) .  23. 

Equala:  Federal  paymenta  to  the  poblic  (conaolidaled  caah 

expendllurea) .  99 

Adjustments  for  agency  coverage; 

Less:  District  of  Columbia  expenditures  . 

Adjustments  for  netting  and  consolluatlon: 

I.ess  Interest  received  and  proceeds  of  Government  sales 
Plus:  Contributions  to  Federal  employees’  retirement 

funds,  etc . . .  1, 

Adjustments  for  timing: 

Plus:  Exce.ss  of  interest  accruals  over  payments  on 

savings  bonds  and  Tre;isury  hills  . 

Excess  of  deliveries  over  expenditures  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items  * . 

less:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  foreign  currency 

exchanges .  1 

Adjustments  for  capital  transactions:  • 

I-ess;  Loans— Fesleral  National  Mortgage  A.ssociation 
secondary  market  mortgage  purchases,  redemp¬ 
tion  of  International  Monetary  Fund  notes, 


Trast  and  deixwlt  fund  items . . 

Purchase  of  land  and  existing  assets... 
Other  • . . 

Equala:  Expenditure*  -Natloital  income  accounia 


'  Data  for  1964  and  1965  are  estimates. 

'  I<ess  than  $50  million. 

'  ('onsist  of  transactions  in  financial  assets  and  liabilities,  land  and  secondhand  assets.  Acquisition  of 
Mwly  produced  tangible  assets  are  Included  In  expenditures  for  goods  and  services  as  defined  In  the  national 
inoome  and  product  accounts. 

*  Includes  net  change  In  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  guaranteed  non  recourse  loans  and  Increase  In 
Clearing  account. 

'  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventory  valuation  adjustment. 

Sources:  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-62. — State  and  local  government  revenues  and  expenditures,  selected  fiscal  years,  1927-62 


[Millions  of  dollarsl 


Revenues  by  source  • 

Expenditures  by  function ' 

Fiscal  year ' 

Total 

Prop¬ 

erty 

taxes 

Sales 

and 

gross 

re¬ 

ceipts 

taxes 

Indi¬ 

vidual 

income 

taxes 

Corpo¬ 

ration 

net 

income 

taxes 

Reve¬ 

nue 

from 

Fed¬ 

eral 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

All 
Other 
reve¬ 
nue  ' 

Total 

Edu¬ 

cation 

IliRh- 

ways 

Public 

wel¬ 

fare 

All 

other • 

1937 . 

7.271 

4,730 

470 

70 

« 

116 

1,793 

7,210 

2.235 

l.SOtf 

I5I 

3, 015 

1932 . 

7.267 

4,487 

752 

74 

79 

132 

1,643 

7.  765 

2.311 

1,741 

444 

3.269 

1934 . 

7.678 

Klioi 

■Hi.'i!: 

80 

49 

1,016 

1.449 

7. 181 

1.831 

hK9 

2, 952 

1936 . 

8.395 

1,484 

153 

113 

948 

■WciTI 

7.  644 

2.  177 

1.425 

827 

3.215 

1938 . 

9,228 

4. 440 

1.794 

218 

165 

1,811 

8,757 

2.  491 

3.  547 

1940 . 

4.430 

1.982 

224 

1,56 

945 

1,872 

9,229 

2.638 

1,573 

1. 1.56 

.3.862 

1942 . 

4,  5.37 

2.351 

276 

272 

8,58 

2. 123 

■'HB’il 

2.  586 

1.490 

1.225 

3,889 

1944 . 

2.289 

342 

451 

9.54 

2.269 

8.863 

2.793 

1. 133 

3.  737 

1946 . 

12,3.56 

4,986 

2.986 

422 

447 

8.55 

2.661 

■iwiyj 

3,3.56 

1.672 

1,409 

4,  .591 

1948 . 

17,250 

6.126 

4.  442 

543 

592 

1,861 

3,685 

17,684 

5, 379 

2,099 

1950 . 

20. 911 

7.349 

5.154 

788 

593 

2,486 

4.  ,541 

22.787 

7. 177 

3.801 

8.  867 

19.53 . 

2.5. 181 

8.6.52 

6,357 

998 

846 

2,566 

5,  763 

26.098 

8.318 

4,650 

2.788 

10,  342 

1953 . 

27.307 

9. 375 

6.927 

1,065 

817 

2.870 

6.  2,52 

4,  987 

2.914 

10.619 

1954 . 

29.012 

9,967 

7,276 

1, 127 

778 

2,966 

6,897 

5,  527 

3,060 

11.557 

1955 . 

7,643 

1,237 

744 

3.131 

7,5.H4 

11.907 

6.  452 

3. 168 

12. 197 

1956 . 

34.667 

11.749 

8.691 

1,638 

3,335 

8,465 

KuwiTl 

13.220 

6.9.53 

3.139 

13.  .399 

1957 . 

38.164 

12.864 

9.467 

1.7,54 

984 

3.  843 

40.375 

14.134 

7.816 

3. 485 

14.9411 

1958 . 

41.219 

■DCB 

9.829 

1.759 

4.86.5 

44.  851 

1,5.919 

8.  .567 

3,818 

16,  .547 

1959 . 

14.983 

■  PKldl 

1.994 

6,  377 

Ejlyll 

48,887 

17.283 

9.  592 

4, 136 

17, 876 

1960 . 

11.849 

2,463 

11,634 

61.  876 

18,719 

9,428 

4,  404 

19.  .324 

1961 . 

54.037 

12,  463 

2.613 

1.266 

7, 131 

12.  .56*3 

56.  -201 

20, 574 

9.  844 

4,  720 

21,061 

1962 . 

58,214 

13. 510 

3.036 

7.  857 

13,447 

.59,714 

21,921 

10,  .MI 

5,oy7 

22, 3.55 

'Fiscal  years  not  the  same  for  all  (tovemments. 

>  Excludes  revenues  or  expenditures  of  publicly  owne<l  utilities  and  liquor  stores,  and  of  insurance-trust 
activities.  Intergovernmental  receipts  and  payments  between  governments  in  these  categories  are  also 
excluded. 

'Includes  licenses  and  other  taxes  and  charges  and  miscellaneous  revenues. 

'Includes  expenditures  for  health,  hospitals,  police,  local  fire  protection,  natural  re.sources,  sanitation, 
housing  and  community  redevelopment,  local  recreation,  general  control,  interest  on  general  debt,  and 
other  and  unallocable  expenditures. 

Not«.— Data  are  not  available  for  intervening  years. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1959  and  1960,  respectively. 

See  Table  C-63  for  net  debt  of  State  and  local  governments. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  the  Census). 
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CORPORATE  PROFITS  AND  FINANCE 

Tabi.f,  C-63. —  Profits  heJoTt  and  ajtrr  taxes,  all  private  corporations,  1929-63 
(Itillions  of  ilollarv] 


ri)riK)riit«  profits  (fiefore  taxes)  and 
Inventory  valuation  adjustment 


Corporate  profits 
after  taxes 


Year  or  (piarter 


Manufacturing 


Corpo-  Corpo- 

Transiwr-  |  rate  rate 

tatlon,  :  profits  tax 


Dura-  N’on.  '*®*’‘*' 

Me  durable  Indus-  ‘ 

iTotal]  goods  goods  “/Jv,  tries  | 

Indus-  Indus- 

tries  tries  I 


Undls- 

trlbuted 

i.roflts 


1951 .  41.0 


1952  . 

1953  . 

19M . 


19fi0 . 

19fil . 

19»iJ  » . 

1963  »  ‘  • . 


14.6  I  43.8 
14  9  I  46.8 


23.0  11.2 

23.  S  12.  1 
22.  3  12.  6 
18.8  12.4 


Sea-sonally  adjusted  annual  rates 


1961:1 .  38.8  18  6 

II  .  43.6  21.5 

III  .  44  0  22  4 

IV  .  48  6  25.3 

1962:1 .  46  1  24.0 

II  .  46.5  24  1 

III  .  46.1  24.7 

IV  .  49  3  25.2 

1963-  1 .  48.8  24.2 

II  .  ,50  1  26.0 

III  .  52.  2  27.  6 

IV  * .  (•)  (•) 


6.7  13.5 

7.1  15.0 


7.6  13.8 

7.  9  16.  2 


19.2  15.0 

216  15.1 

•22.0  15.2 

24.  3  15. 8 


24. 3  16. 5 

25. 5  17. 1 


8.1  16.4  48.3  22.9 

7  9  16.2  51.0  24.2 

8.3  16  4  52.2  24.7 

(•)  (•)  (•)  (•) 


'  Federal  and  State  corporate  Income  and  excess  profits  taxes. 

*  I/ess  than  S50  million. 

'  The  nexv  figures  for  1962  and  1963  reflect  the  new  depreciation  guidelines  issued  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  July  11, 1962,  and  the  investment  tax  credit  provided  in  the  Ctevenue  Act  of  1902. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

'  Data  for  corporate  profits  are  approximations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  data  for  fourth  quarter  are  not 
available.  All  other  data  incorporating  or  derived  from  these  figures  are  correspondingly  approximate. 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 


1’ablk  Cl  64. — Relation  oj  profits  after  taxes  to  stockholders'  equity  and  to  sales,  private  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations,  by  industry  group,  1959-63 — Continued 


Sources:  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Secuiitlee  and  Exchange  Commission. 


715-113  0-64-19 
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Table  G-65. — Relation  of  profits  before  and  after  taxes  to  stockholders'  equity  and  to  sales, 
private  manufacturing  corporations,  by  asset  size  class,  7959-^3 


I  Standard  Industrial  Classiflcation. 

Noti.— Data  on  a  comparable  basis  are  not  available  for  earlier  periods.  For  explanatory  notes  concern¬ 
ing  ooi^Uatlon  of  the  series,  see  Quarterly  Financial  ReporU  for  U.S.  Manu/acturinff  Corporatumt,  Federal 
TrMe  Commission  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  for  all  periods. 

Sources:  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


Table  G-66. — Sources  and  uses  oj  corporate  funds,  1952-63  > 


3 


‘i 


3 

i 

I 

1 


(Billions  of  dollars] 


Source  or  use  of  funds 

1052 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963> 

Total  uses . . 

27.3 

28.2 

24.0 

45.1 

39  5 

37.9 

31.5 

46.8 

39.3 

42.3 

48. 1 

51.1 

Plant  and  equipment  outlays.... 

22.4 

23.9 

22.4 

24.2 

29  9 

32.7 

26.4 

27.7 

29.6 

32.0 

33.5 

Inventories  (book  value) . 

1.3 

1.8 

-1.8 

6  7 

7.6 

2.1 

-2  4 

6.6 

2.5 

1.8 

3.8 

■SI 

Customer  net  receivables  • . 

3.1 

.7 

2.4 

6.4 

3  3 

2.1 

2.9 

5.6 

4.2 

3.5 

5.8 

5.2 

Cash  and  U.S.  Government  se- 

curitles . . . 

.1 

18 

(‘) 

5.0 

-4.3 

-.3 

2.7 

2.9 

-1.7 

2.5 

12 

l.« 

Other  assets.. . 

.4 

(*) 

.8 

2.8 

1.3 

19 

4. 1 

3.5 

4.9 

5  3 

6.6 

Total  sources . 

28.1 

22.4 

44.8 

42.4 

35.7 

51.9 

41.7 

43.6 

5Z3 

54.4 

Internal  sources . 

17.8 

19  7 

19.8 

26.6 

27.8 

26.0 

31.1 

29.1 

29.6 

34  9 

37.6 

Retained  profits  and  deple- 

tlon  allowances . 

7.4 

7  9 

6  3 

fUE 

8  9 

5.7 

9.5 

6  2 

5.6 

■All 

8.2 

Depreciation  and  amortlxa- 

tlon  allowances . 

11  8 

13.5 

15.7 

17.3 

10.1 

21.6 

22.9 

27.8 

29.4 

External  sources  . 

2.6 

18.2 

14  6 

12.1 

9.7 

1Z6 

13.9 

17.4 

16.8 

Federal  Income  tax  liability.. 

-3.1 

.6 

-3  1 

3  8 

-1.7 

-2.2 

-2.5 

2. 1 

-1.6 

.6 

.9 

1.5 

Other  liabilities . 

2.4 

2.2 

.4 

2.1 

2.1 

1.7 

3.7 

3.2 

1.8 

3.2 

Z6 

Hank  loans  and  mortftage 

loans . . 

3.1 

.4 

-.6 

5.4 

5.4 

1.7 

1.0 

7.1 

3.0 

2.0 

6. 1 

6.4 

Net  new  Issues . 

7  9 

7.1 

5.9 

6  9 

7  0 

10.5 

9.5 

7.8 

8.0 

9.6 

7.1 

6.3 

Discrepancy  (uses  less  sources) . 

-.8 

-1.8 

1.6 

.3 

-2.9 

-2.2 

-42 

-5.0 

-2  4 

-1.3 

-4.1 

-3.3 

■  ExcIudM  banks  and  Insurance  companies. 

*  Preliminary  estimates. 

>  Receivables  are  net  of  payables,  which  are  therefore  not  shown  separately. 

*  Less  than  $A0  million. 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce  based  on  Securities  and  Excbangs  Commission  and  other  financial 
data. 
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Table  C-67. — Current  astels  and  liabilities  of  United  States  corporations,  1939-63  • 
[Uillions  of  dollars] 


Current  assets 


Current  liabilities 


End  of  year  or 
Quarter 

Total 

Cash  on  hand  and 

In  banks 

U.S.  Government 
securities 

Receivables  from 
U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  * 

Other  notes  and 
accounts  receiv¬ 
able 

Inventories 

Other  current 
a.ssets  • 

*3 

0 

Advances  and  pre¬ 
payments,  U.S. 
Government  * 

Other  notes  and 
accounts  payable 

Federal  income  tax 
liabilities 

Other  current 
liabilities 

Net 

work¬ 

ing 

capi¬ 

tal 

1939 . 

M  A 

10.  8 

3.2 

22. 1 

■ 

1R  n 

1  4 

21.9 

1.2 

6.0 

24  S 

1940 . 

60.3 

13.1 

2.0 

0. 1 

23.9 

19.8 

1.5 

32.8 

0.6 

22.6 

2.5 

7.1 

27.5 

1941 . 

72.9 

13.9 

4.0 

.6 

27.4 

25.6 

1.4 

40.7 

.8 

25.6 

7. 1 

7.2 

32  3 

1942 . 

83.6 

17.6 

10 1 

4.0 

23.3 

27  3 

1.3 

47  3 

2.0 

24.0 

12  6 

8.7 

36  3 

1943 . 

93.8 

21.6 

16.4 

5.0 

21.9 

27.6 

1.3 

51.6 

2.2 

24. 1 

1A6 

8.7 

42  1 

1944 . 

97.2 

21.6 

20.9 

4.  7 

21.8 

26.8 

1.4 

51.7 

1.8 

25.0 

15.5 

9.4 

45.6 

1945 . 

97.4 

21.7 

21. 1 

2.7 

23.2 

26  3 

2.4 

45.8 

.9 

24.8 

10.4 

9.7 

51.6 

1946 . 

108.1 

22.8 

15.3 

.7 

30.0 

37.6 

1.7 

51.9 

.1 

31.5 

8.5 

11.8 

56  2 

1947 . 

123.6 

25.0 

14. 1 

38.3 

44.6 

1.6 

61.5 

37 

.6 

10.7 

13.2 

62  1 

1948 . 

133.0 

25.3 

14.8 

42.  4 

48.9 

1.6 

64.4 

39.3 

11.5 

13.5 

68.6 

1949 . 

133.1 

26.5 

16  8 

43 

.0 

45.3 

1. 4 

60.7 

37 

.5 

9.3 

14.0 

72  4 

1950 . 

161.5 

28. 1 

19.7 

1.1 

55.7 

55. 1 

1.7 

79.8 

.4 

47.9 

16.7 

14.9 

81.6 

1951 . 

179.1 

30.0 

20.7 

2.7 

58.8 

64.9 

2. 1 

92  6 

13 

53.6 

21  3 

16.5 

86.5 

1952 . 

186.2 

30.8 

19.9 

2  8 

64.6 

65.8 

2.4 

96. 1 

2.3 

57.0 

18.1 

18.7 

90  1 

1953 . 

190.6 

31.1 

21.5 

2.6 

65.9 

67.2 

2.4 

98.9 

2.2 

57.3 

18.7 

20.7 

91.8 

1954 . 

194.6 

33.4 

19.2 

2.4 

71.2 

65.3 

3. 1 

99.7 

2.4 

59.3 

15.5 

22.5 

94  9 

1955 . 

224  0 

34.6 

23  5 

2.3 

86.6 

72.8 

4  2 

!21.0 

2.3 

73.8 

19.3 

25.7 

103  0 

1956 . 

237.9 

34.8 

19. 1 

Z6 

95. 1 

80.4 

5.9 

130  5 

2.4 

81.5 

17.6 

29.0 

107.  4 

1957 . 

244.7 

34.9 

18.6 

2  8 

99.  4 

82.2 

6.7 

133  1 

2.3 

84.3 

15.4 

31. 1 

III  6 

19.58 . 

255.3 

37.4 

18.8 

2.8 

106.9 

81.9 

7.5 

136.6 

1.7 

88.7 

12.9 

33  3 

118.7 

19.59 . 

277.3 

36  3 

22.8 

2.9 

117.7 

88.4 

9. 1 

153. 1 

1.7 

99.3 

15.0 

37.0 

124.2 

1960 . 

289.0 

37.2 

20. 1 

3.1 

126  1 

91.8 

10.6 

160.4 

1.8 

105.0 

13.5 

40. 1 

128.6 

1961 . 

306.0 

40.3 

19.7 

3  4 

135.5 

95.2 

12.0 

169  3 

1.8 

111.6 

14.0 

41  9 

136.8 

1962 . 

326.9 

41.0 

20.1 

3.6 

146.6 

100.9 

13.7 

181.9 

2.0 

119.8 

14.9 

45.  1 

144  0 

1961:  I . 

288.3 

35.1 

19.9 

3  2 

125.2 

93  4 

11  5 

157.6 

1.8 

103.3 

11.7 

40.8 

130  7 

II . 

293.2 

36.4 

20.0 

3.1 

128.9 

92.7 

12.2 

158.9 

1.7 

104.8 

11.3 

41  1 

134  3 

Ill . 

298.0 

37.2 

18.8 

3.2 

132.5 

93  6 

12.7 

162.5 

18 

106.5 

12.3 

41.8 

135  5 

IV . 

306.0 

40  3 

19.7 

3.4 

135.6 

95  2 

12.0 

169  3 

1.8 

111.6 

14.0 

41.9 

136  .  S 

1962:  I . 

308.6 

36.9 

20.4 

3  4 

137.0 

97  8 

13. 1 

170.2 

1.8 

111  4 

13.5 

43  5 

138.4 

II . 

313.3 

37.2 

19.6 

3.3 

141.0 

98.7 

13.5 

ir2.  9 

1.8 

113.4 

13.6 

44.  1 

140  4 

Ill . 

320.5 

37.5 

19.0 

3.4 

146  4 

100.5 

13.7 

179.2 

1.9 

117.7 

14.6 

4,5.0 

141  3 

IV . 

325.9 

41.0 

20.1 

3.6 

146.6 

100.9 

13.7 

181.9 

2.0 

119.8 

14.9 

45.1 

144  0 

1963:  I . 

327.7 

36.9 

20.7 

3.5 

148  7 

102.7 

1,5.2 

182.8 

2.3 

120.2 

14. 1 

46  2 

144.9 

II . 

334.7 

38.0 

20.2 

3.3 

153  1 

104  0 

16.0 

187.6 

2.5 

123.8 

14.2 

47.  1 

147.  I 

Ill . 

341.6 

38.5 

19.6 

3.4 

157.8 

105.8 

16.6 

192.0 

2.5 

126.6 

15. 1 

47.7 

149.7 

>  All  United  States  corporations,  excluding  banks,  savlnRS  and  loan  associations,  and  Insurance  oompanie.s. 
Year-end  data  through  i960  are  based  on  Statitties  of  Income  (Treasury  Departnient),  covering  virtually  all 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  Statitlict  of  Income  data  may  not  be  strictly  comparable  from  year  to 
year  because  of  changes  In  the  tax  laws,  basis  for  filing  returns,  and  processing  of  data  for  compilation  pur¬ 
poses.  All  other  figures  shown  are  estimates  based  on  data  compiled  from  many  different  sources.  Including 
data  on  corporations  registered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  As  more  complete  Informa¬ 
tion  becomes  available,  estimates  are  revised. 

*  Receivables  from  and  payables  to  U.S.  Government  do  not  include  amounts  offset  against  each  other 
on  the  coriMratlon’s  books  or  amounts  arising  from  sulx»ntracting  which  are  not  directly  due  from  or  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  Wherever  possible,  adjustments  have  b«n  made  to  Include  U.S.  Government 
advances  offset  against  inventories  on  the  oorMratlon’s  books. 

'  Includes  marketable  securities  other  than  U.S.  Government. 

Source;  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Table  G-68. — State  and  municipal  and  corporate  securities  offered,  1934-63  • 
[M  iUioiu  of  dollars] 


■  These  data  cover  substantially  all  new  issues  of  State,  municipal,  and  corporate  securities  offered  for 
cash  sale  In  the  United  States  In  amounts  over  $100,000  and  with  terms  to  maturity  of  more  than  1  year. 

’  Eicludes  notes  issued  exclusively  to  commercial  hanks.  Intercorporate  transactions,  sales  of  invest¬ 
ment  company  Issues,  and  issues  to  be  sold  over  an  extended  period,  such  as  offerings  under  employee- 
purchase  plans. 

*  .Vumber  of  units  multiplied  by  offering  price. 

*  Net  proceeds  represents  the  amount  received  by  the  Issuer  after  payment  of  compensation  to  distributors 
and  other  costs  of  flotation. 

*  Preliminary. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  for  all  periods. 

Sources:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  The  Commereial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  and  The  Bond 
Buyer. 
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Table  C-69. — Common  stock  prices,  earnings,  and  yields  and  stock  market  credit,  1939-€3 


Standard  and  Poor's  common 
stock  data 


Price  Index  > 

Dlvl- 

_  dend 

yield  > 
(l>er- 

Total  Indus-  cent) 
trial 


Stock  market  credit 


(') 

(•) 

(') 

(') 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(') 

(•) 

1,374 

942 

976 

473 

1,032 

517 

968 

499 

1,249 

821 

1,798 

1,237 

1,826 

1,253 

1,980 

1,332 

2. 445 

1,665 

3. 436 

2,388 

4,030 

2,791 

3,984 

2,823 

3,676 

2,482 

4,  537 

3,285 

4,461 

3,280 

4,415 

3,222 

5,602 

4,259 

5,494 

4,125 

7,202 

5,475 

5,464 

4,111 

5, 426 

4,066 

5,457 

4,083 

5,491 

4,079 

5,408 

4,000 

4,938 

3,605 

4,876 

3,562 

5,073 

3,773 

5,156 

3,887 

5,165 

3,864 

5,285 

3,951 

5,  494 

4. 125 

5,595 

4,208 

5,717 

4.;«2 

5.7.'>4 

4. 331 

5,978 

4,  5'26 

6,229 

4,737 

6,420 

4,898 

6,511 

4.  895 

6,660 

5,034 

6,971 

5,316 

7, 180 

5,  495 

7,298 

5.586 

7,202 

5,475 

■  Includes  300  common  stocks;  manufacturlnK,  193;  transportation,  18;  utilities,  34;  trade,  Onance,  and  serv¬ 
ice,  45;  and  mining,  10;  averages  of  weekly  figures. 

*  Includes  500  common  stocks,  425  are  Industrials;  averages  of  daily  figures. 

*  Aggreratc  cash  dividends  (based  on  latest  known  annual  rate)  divided  by  the  aggregate  monthly  market 
value  of  the  stocks  in  the  group.  Annual  yields  are  averages  of  monthly  data. 

*  Ratio  of  quarterly  earnings  (seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate)  to  price  index  (or  last  day  In  quarter 
Annual  ratios  are  averages  of  quarterly  data. 

‘  As  reported  by  member  Anns  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  carrying  margin  accounts.  Includes 
net  debit  balances  of  all  customers  (other  than  general  partners  In  the  reporting  firm  and  member  firms  of 
national  exchanges)  whose  combined  accounts  net  to  a  debit.  Balances  secured  by  U.8.  Oovernment 
obligations  are  excluded.  Data  are  for  end  of  period. 

*  Loiins  by  weekly  reporting  member  banks  to  others  than  brokers  and  dealers  for  purchasing  or  carrying 
securities  except  U.S.  Government  obligations.  From  1)53  through  June  1959,  loan-s  for  purchasing  or 
carrying  U.S.  Government  securities  were  reported  separately  only  by  New  York  and  Chicago  banks. 
Accordingly,  for  that  period  any  loans  for  purchasing  or  carrying  such  securities  at  other  reiwrting  banks 
are  included.  Series  also  revised  beginning  July  1946,  March  1953,  July  1958,  and  .\pril  1961.  Data  are  for 
last  Wednesday  of  period.  For  details,  see  Federal  Beeene  Bulletin,  June  1961. 

’  Loans  by  weekly  reporting  member  banks  for  purchasing  or  carrying  securities,  including  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  obligations.  Series  revised  beginning  July  1946,  January  1952,  July  1958,  July  1959,  and  April  1961. 
Data  are  for  last  Wednesday  of  period.  For  details,  see  Federal  Reterve  Bulletin,  June  1961. 

*  Not  available. 

Sources;  Securities  and  Exebann  Commission,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Standard  &  Poor’s  Corporation,  Moody’s  Investors  Service,  and  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


Tahi.k  ('-70. — HusiniKS  population  and  buninvss  failurcD,  1929-03 


Business  failures  *  < 


New 
busl- 

,  ness  „  . 

Ois-  incor-  Bus* 

con-  iwra-  ness 

tin-  lions  fall- 


I  1902:  January... 
I  February. 

March.... 

I  April . 

3  May . 

!  June . 

!  July . 

j  Auyust... 

I  September 

r  October... 

j  November 

;  December 

!  1903:  January.. 

February. 
March.... 

tfS:::.:: 

June . 

July . 

August... 

September 

October... 

November 

December 


>  Excludes  Arms  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  professional  services.  Includes  self-employed  person 
only  if  he  has  either  an  established  place  of  business  or  at  least  one  paid  employee. 

*  Data  through  1039  are  averages  of  end-of-nuarter  estimates  centered  at  June  30.  Beginning  1040,  data 
are  for  beginning  of  period.  Quarterly  data  snown  here  are  seasonally  adjusted. 

*  Total  for  period. 

*  Commercial  and  industrial  failures  only.  Excludes  failures  of  bonks  and  railroads  and,  beginning  1033, 
of  real  estate,  insurance,  holding,  and  financial  companies,  steamship  lines,  travel  agencies,  etc. 

*  Failure  rate  per  10,000  listed  enterprises.  Monthly  data  are  seasonally  adjusted. 

'  Not  available. 

’  Series  revised;  not  strictly  comparable  with  earlier  data. 

'  Includes  data  for  Hawaii  beginning  1050  and  Alaska  beginning  1060.  (Data  for  1058  comparable  to  1050 
are  150.781;  data  for  1060  comparable  to  1050  are  182,374.) 

'  Preliminary. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 
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Table  C-71. — Income  from  agriculture,  7929-63 


Year  or 
quarter 

Personal  Income 
received  by  total 
farm  population 

Income  received  from  farming 

Realized  gross 

IToduc- 
tlon  ex¬ 
penses 

Net  to  farm 
operators 

Net  Income  per 
farm,  including 

From 

all 

sources 

From 

farm 

sources 

From 

non¬ 

farm 

sources' 

Total* 

Cash 

receipts 

from 

market¬ 

ings 

Exclud¬ 
ing  net 
inven¬ 
tory 
change 

Includ¬ 
ing  net 
inven¬ 
tory 
change  • 

chai 

Current 

prices 

ige  * 

1963 
prices  • 

Pillions  of  dollars 

Dollars 

1929  . 

13.9 

11.3 

7.6 

6.3 

6  1 

943 

1,813 

1930  . 

11  4 

9  1 

6.9 

4.5 

4.3 

650 

1,3,54 

1931 . 

8.4 

6.4 

5.5 

2.9 

3  3 

.506 

1,234 

1932  . 

6.4 

4.7 

4.4 

1.9 

2.0 

305 

1933  .... 

7. 1 

5  3 

4.3 

2.8 

2  6 

382 

i.aTj 

1934 . 

5.4 

3.2 

2.2 

8.5 

6.4 

4.7 

3.9 

2.9 

434 

1,0.59 

1935 . 

7.7 

5.4 

2.3 

9.7 

7  1 

5  1 

4  6 

5.3 

778 

1,898 

1936 . 

7.2 

4.6 

2.6 

10.7 

8.4 

5.6 

5. 1 

4.3 

643 

1,568 

1937 . 

9.0 

6  3 

2.7 

113 

8.9 

6.1 

5  2 

6.0 

911 

2. 119 

1938 . 

7.2 

4.7 

2.4 

10.1 

7.7 

5.8 

4  3 

4.4 

675 

1,646 

1939 . 

7.4 

4.8 

2.6 

10.6 

7.9 

6.2 

4  4 

4.5 

697 

1,742 

1940 . 

7.6 

4  9 

2.7 

11  0 

8.4 

6.7 

4  3 

4  6 

720 

1,800 

1941 . 

10.1 

6  9 

3.2 

13  8 

11.1 

7.7 

6.2 

6.6 

1,044 

2,428 

1942 . 

14.0 

10.2 

3.8 

18.8 

15.6 

9.9 

8.8 

9.9 

1,600 

3, 2(K) 

1943 . 

16.3 

12.2 

4.1 

23.4 

19  6 

11.5 

11  9 

118 

1,942 

3,468 

1944 . 

16.5 

12  3 

4.2 

24.4 

20  5 

12.2 

12.2 

11.8 

1,967 

3,3.34 

1945 . 

17.1 

12.9 

4.2 

25.8 

21.7 

12.9 

12.8 

12.4 

2,080 

3,3,V5 

1946 . 

20  1 

15.7 

4  4 

29.7 

24.8 

14.5 

15.2 

15.3 

2,  574 

3.785 

1947 . 

21.0 

16.0 

5.0 

34.4 

29.6 

17.0 

17.3 

15.5 

2,648 

3,310 

1948 . 

23.5 

18. 1 

5.4 

34.9 

30.2 

18.9 

16.1 

17.8 

3,065 

3.606 

1949 . 

19.0 

13.5 

5.6 

31  8 

27.8 

18.0 

13.8 

12.9 

2,259 

2.755 

1950 . 

20.4 

14  3 

6.0 

32.5 

28.5 

19  3 

13  2 

14  0 

2.479 

2,987 

1951 . 

22.8 

16.5 

6  3 

37  3 

33  0 

22.2 

15.2 

16.3 

3,009 

3.343 

1952 . 

22.3 

15.7 

6  6 

37.0 

32.6 

22.6 

14.4 

15  3 

2,  951 

3. 243 

1953 . 

20  0 

13.8 

6.3 

35  3 

31.  1 

21.4 

13.9 

13.3 

2,664 

2.960 

1964 . 

19.0 

13.2 

5.8 

33.9 

30.0 

21.7 

12.2 

12.7 

2,645 

2,939 

1S55 . 

18.3 

12.2 

6.1 

33  3 

29.6 

21.9 

11.5 

11.8 

2,529 

2,810 

1956 . 

18.6 

12  0 

6  6 

34.6 

30  6 

22  6 

12.0 

11.6 

2, 574 

2,798 

1957 . 

18.8 

12  2 

6.6 

34  4 

29.8 

23  4 

11.0 

11.8 

2. 695 

2,837 

1958 . 

20.5 

13.8 

6.7 

37.9 

33  4 

25.3 

12.6 

13.5 

3.201 

3.3;h 

1959 . 

19.0 

11.8 

7.1 

37.5 

33  5 

26.2 

11.3 

11.4 

2.775 

2,86)1 

1960 . 

19  6 

12.3 

7  2 

37  9 

34  0 

26.2 

11  7 

12.0 

3,044 

3. 138 

1961 . 

20.1 

13  0 

7  0 

39  6 

34.9 

27.1 

12.5 

12  8 

3.359 

3,428 

1962 . 

20.5 

13  4 

7. 1 

40.8 

35.9 

28.2 

12.6 

13.3 

3,602 

3. 6^8 

1963  • . 

19.8 

13.0 

6.8 

41.1 

36.2 

28.8 

12.3 

12.8 

3,  575 

3,575 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1962;  I . 

41.0 

36.1 

28.0 

13  0 

13.5 

3,660 

3,700 

11 . 

40.5 

35.6 

28. 1 

12.4 

13. 1 

3.550 

3.580 

Ill . 

40.7 

35.8 

28.3 

12.  4 

13.2 

3,  .580 

3. 610 

IV . 

41.0 

36.2 

28.4 

12.6 

13.  4 

3,630 

3, 670 

1963;  I* . 

41  3 

36.4 

28.6 

12.7 

13.5 

3,770 

3,770 

II* . 

40.6 

35.6 

28.6 

12.0 

12.6 

3,520 

3, 620 

Ill* . 

41. 1 

36. 1 

28.9 

12  2 

12.7 

3,A50 

3,  550 

IV  * . 

41.4 

3t'i.  7 

29.1 

12.3 

12.6 

3,520 

3,520 

*  Includes  all  income  received  by  farm  residents  from  nonfarm  sources  such  as  waues  and  salaries  from 
nonfarm  employment,  nonfarm  business  and  professional  Income,  rents  from  nonfarm  real  estate,  dividenil!<, 
interest,  royalties,  unemployment  compensation  and  social  security  payments. 

*  Cash  receipts  from  marketings,  Government  payments,  and  nonmoney  Income  furnished  by  farms. 

*  Includes  net  change  in  inventory  of  crops  and  livestock  valued  at  the  average  price  for  the  year.  Data 
prior  to  1948  differ  from  farm  proprietors’  income  shown  in  Tables  C-11  and  C-14  because  of  revislon.s  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  not  yet  incorporated  into  the  national  income  accounts  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

*  Estimates  of  number  of  farms  revised  from  1951  according  to  new  19.59  Census  of  Agriculture  definition. 
'  Income  in  current  prices  divided  by  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  family  living  items  on  a 

1963  base. 

*  Preliminary. 

Bonrce:  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  C-72. — Indexes  oj  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  and  parity  ratio,  7929-^ 

[1967-se-lOO] 


I 


Prices  received  by  farmers 


Year  or  month 

All 
farm 
prod¬ 
ucts  ■ 

Crops 

Livestock  and  products 

All 

crops' 

Food 

grains 

Feed 

and 

trains 

hay 

Cot¬ 

ton 

To¬ 

bacco 

Oil- 

bear¬ 

ing 

crops 

All 
live¬ 
stock 
and 
prod¬ 
ucts  ' 

Meat 

ani¬ 

mals 

Dairy 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Poul. 

try 

and 

eggs 

Total 

Feed 

grains 

1929 . 

61 

61 

77 

35 

62 

62 

60 

65 

102 

1930 . 

.52 

.52 

68 

29 

43 

65 

81 

1931 . 

36 

3« 

44 

20 

30 

43 

62 

1932 . 

27 

26 

28 

20 

33 

51 

1933 . 

29 

32 

31 

36 

36 

19 

34 

47 

1934 . 

37 

44 

43 

60 

22 

40 

56 

193.1 . 

45 

46 

46 

68 

38 

35 

55 

44 

38 

45 

74 

1936 . 

47 

49 

61 

65 

68 

38 

33 

52 

46 

38 

49 

73 

iiiniiiiii 

51 

.53 

67 

79 

84 

36 

41 

56 

49 

42 

51 

70 

1938 . 

36 

35 

45 

45 

27 

36 

43 

37 

45 

69 

1939 . 

39 

37 

34 

46 

44 

28 

31 

41 

36 

43 

61 

1940 . 

42 

41 

64 

54 

32 

28 

42 

35 

47 

62 

1941 . 

51 

48 

46 

.58 

58 

43 

32 

60 

53 

46 

55 

77 

1942 . 

66 

6.5 

57 

72 

73 

60 

51 

80 

66 

60 

63 

96 

1943 . 

84 

70 

96 

97 

64 

66 

88 

77 

66 

•77 

121 

1944 . 

*82 

89 

78 

108 

mM 

66 

72 

97 

76 

62 

•86 

112 

194.1 . 

•86 

91 

81 

106 

104 

69 

74 

100 

82 

•67 

•89 

126 

194« . 

•98 

96 

127 

131 

91 

78 

114 

94 

•81 

•  104 

127 

1947 . 

114 

118 

128 

161 

171 

105 

77 

158 

111 

141 

1948 . 

119 

114 

118 

162 

104 

78 

1.53 

122 

117 

117 

153 

1949 . 

103 

100 

112 

109 

94 

82 

106 

106 

98 

140 

1950 . 

107 

104 

106 

108 

83 

108 

no 

97 

118 

1951. . 

125 

119 

115 

143 

147 

129 

90 

148 

130 

133 

112 

144 

1952 . 

119 

120 

116 

147 

119 

89 

129 

119 

115 

11$ 

1953 . 

105 

108 

111 

130 

132 

102 

89 

122 

104 

94 

140 

1954 . 

102 

108 

no 

128 

HQ 

105 

91 

133 

97 

92 

96 

113 

1955 . 

96 

104 

107 

116 

116 

90 

109 

90 

80 

96 

121 

1950 . 

95 

106 

115 

116 

93 

111 

88 

76 

99 

112 

1957 . 

97 

105 

HOL] 

101 

96 

106 

94 

89 

■ETI 

102 

1958 . 

104 

98 

97 

97 

97 

100 

98 

106 

109 

99 

108 

1959 . 

99 

99 

96 

98 

98 

mm 

104 

96 

100 

102 

90 

19«0 . 

98 

99 

96 

95 

93 

97 

103 

93 

98 

96 

101 

1961 . 

99 

102 

99 

95 

94 

100 

109 

112 

98 

101 

02 

1962  . 

101 

103 

107 

97 

104 

109 

99 

BTil 

98 

92 

1963  » . 

■jjVI 

106 

103 

103 

102 

113 

95 

94 

98 

92 

1962:  January . 

101 

96 

99 

111 

109 

100 

99 

104 

96 

February _ 

102 

96 

93 

95 

112 

111 

100 

99 

103 

00 

March . 

101 

106 

106 

96 

94 

99 

112 

99 

99 

100 

03 

April . 

100 

106 

98 

95 

104 

112 

96 

99 

94 

89 

\iay . 

100 

109 

100 

98 

109 

112 

111 

94 

99 

91 

82 

June . 

99 

109 

99 

98 

108 

112 

111 

94 

99 

90 

81 

July _ 

99 

98 

98 

108 

111 

101 

93 

85 

August . 

101 

95 

94 

ia5 

105 

104 

97 

91 

September. . 

103 

104 

107 

97 

96 

107 

108 

106 

101 

97 

October . 

101 

102 

96 

94 

107 

102 

103 

96 

November.. 

101 

100 

109 

93 

90 

105 

101 

104 

06 

December... 

101 

100 

96 

94 

104 

108 

100 

100 

102 

97 

1963:  January _ 

101 

103 

99 

96 

97 

101 

BIS 

100 

100 

101 

06 

February... 

100 

104 

no 

101 

98 

96 

103 

113 

97 

95 

■£3 

90 

March . 

99 

no 

101 

98 

103 

103 

113 

94 

91 

97 

98 

April _ 

100 

113 

101 

99 

106 

103 

111 

93 

94 

94 

91 

^^ay . 

99 

no 

102 

101 

105 

103 

113 

91 

93 

91 

85 

Jane . 

100 

109 

102 

106 

106 

106 

103 

113 

93 

95 

90 

84 

July . 

101 

107 

97 

106 

HI 

103 

103 

100 

93 

87 

Augast _ 

105 

97 

106 

Ml 

104 

102 

98 

97 

80 

September.. 

104 

101 

108 

106 

103 

95 

101 

94 

October . 

105 

BELl 

102 

106 

102 

115 

96 

93 

104 

92 

November.. 

108 

106 

100 

WSm 

105 

100 

118 

94 

88 

106 

95 

December... 

Ba 

108 

107 

103 

101 

101 

116 

91 

84 

104 

91 

I 


Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  C-72. — Indexes  oj  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  and  parity  ratio,  1929-63- 

Continucd 

[lS57-«9-100] 


Prices  paid  by  (armers 


Commodities  and  services 


1963:  January... 
February. 
March. ... 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July _ 

AURUSt.... 

September 

October... 

November 

December. 


Pnr- 

ter-  Taxes 
est« 


37  //7 

38  tn 

38  117 

38  1/7 

38  117 

38  117 


I  Includes  items  not  shown  separately. 

*  Interest  payable  per  acre  on  farm  real  estate  debt. 

*  Farm  real  estate  taxes  payable  per  acre  Qevied  In  preceding  year). 

*  Monthly  data  are  seasonally  adjusted. 

'  Percentage  ratio  of  prices  received  for  all  farm  products  to  parity  Index,  on  a  1910-14-100  base. 

*  Includes  wartime  subsidy  payments. 

» Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  C-73. — Farm  production  indexes,  1929-63 
[1957-59-100] 


B 


Crops 


Livestock  and  products 


■  Farm  output  measures  the  annual  volume  of  farm  production  available  for  eventual  human  use  through 
sales  from  farms  or  consumption  In  farm  households.  Total  excludes  production  of  feed  for  horses  and  mules. 
‘Includes  production  of  feed  for  horses  and  mules  and  certain  Items  not  shown  separately. 

>  Includes  certain  items  not  shown  separately. 

<  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Crops 
harvested 
(millions 
of  acres)! 


Ltve- 

stoclc 

breed- 


Year 


Total 


Exclu¬ 
sive  of 
use  for 
feed  for 
horses 
and 
mules 


Ing 

units 

(1957- 

59- 

100)» 


1929. 


365 


298 


92 


1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


369 

304 

92 

93 

311 

95 

281 

98 

247 

98 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 


345 

289 

86 

323 

269 

90 

347 

295 

349 

331 

286 

93 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 


341 

298 

95 

344 

94 

348 

309 

104 

357 

320 

362 

326 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 


354 

322 

352 

323 

355 

329 

104 

356 

332 

98 

360 

338 

99 

1950. 

1951. 

1952. 

1953. 

1954. 


345 

326 

102 

344 

326 

103 

349 

334 

103 

348 

335 

100 

346 

335 

104 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 


340 

330 

106 

324 

315 

104 

324 

316 

101 

324 

317 

99 

324 

318 

1960.. 

1961.. . 
1962  •. 
1063  >. 


324 

304 

295 

300 


319 

300 

291 

296 


97 

98 

99 
101 


Man¬ 

hours 

of 

farm 

work 

(bil¬ 

lions) 

Index  numbers  of  Inputs  (1957-69-I00) 

Total 

Farm 

labor 

Farm 
real 
estate ' 

Me¬ 

chani¬ 

cal 

power 

and 

ma¬ 

chinery 

Fertl- 

lixer 

and 

lime 

Fee<l, 

seed, 

and 

live¬ 

stock 

pur¬ 

chases* 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

98 

218 

92 

38 

21 

■ 

97 

216 

40 

21 

96 

220 

38 

16 

93 

213 

35 

11 

22.6 

2'? 

32 

12 

20.2 

190 

32 

14 

69 

21. 1 

198 

33 

17 

23 

66 

20.4 

192 

35 

20 

31 

68 

22. 1 

208 

38 

24 

29 

68 

20.6 

193 

40 

23 

30 

70 

20.7 

94 

194 

92 

40 

24 

37 

72 

20.5 

97 

192 

42 

28 

45 

73 

20.0 

97 

1.88 

44 

30 

46 

74 

20.6 

100 

194 

48 

34 

57 

75 

20.3 

191 

50 

38 

63 

76 

20.2 

190 

88 

51 

43 

64 

76 

18.8 

99 

177 

54 

45 

72 

76 

18. 1 

99 

170 

58 

53 

69 

77 

17.2 

99 

162 

92 

64 

56 

73 

78 

16.8 

100 

158 

95 

72 

57 

T2 

74 

16.2 

101 

152 

96 

80 

61 

69 

82 

15.1 

101 

142 

97 

86 

68 

72 

85 

15.2 

104 

143 

98 

92 

73 

80 

88 

14.5 

103 

136 

99 

96 

80 

81 

88 

14.0 

103 

131 

99 

97 

83 

80 

91 

13.3 

102 

125 

100 

98 

88 

82 

91 

12.8 

102 

120 

100 

99 

90 

86 

04 

12.0 

101 

113 

99 

99 

91 

91 

98 

11. 1 

99 

104 

100 

100 

94 

93 

95 

■Era 

99 

99 

100 

99 

97 

10  3 

102 

97 

100 

101 

109 

105 

9.8 

92 

100 

100 

no 

106 

89 

100 

99 

114 

116 

109 

85 

100 

96 

123 

120 

111 

8.9 

83 

101 

99 

132 

124 

115 

>  Acreage  harvested  (excluding  duplication)  plus  acreages  in  fruits,  tree  nuts,  and  farm  gardens. 

*  Animal  units  of  br^ing  livestock,  excluding  horses  and  mules. 

*  Includes  buildings  and  improvements  on  land. 

*  Nonfarm  inputs  associated  with  farmers’  purchases. 

*  Preliminary- 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  C-75. — Farm  population,  employment,  and  productivity,  1929-63 


Year 

Farm  popu¬ 
lation 
(April  1)  > 

Farm  employment 
(thousands)  * 

Farm  output 

Crop 
pro¬ 
duc¬ 
tion 
per 
acre  • 

Live¬ 

stock 

pro¬ 

duction 

per 

breed¬ 

ing 

unit 

Num¬ 

ber 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

As  per¬ 
cent  of 
total 
I)opu- 
lation  • 

ToUl 

Family 

workers 

Hired 

workers 

Per 

unit 

of 

total 

input 

Per  man-hour 

Total 

Crops 

Live¬ 

stock 

Index,  1957-59“ 

iOO 

1929 . 

30,580 

25.1 

12,763 

9,360 

3,403 

63 

28 

28 

48 

69 

68 

1930 . 

30,529 

24.8 

12,497 

9, 307 

3, 190 

63 

28 

27 

47 

64 

70 

1931 . 

301845 

24.8 

12;  745 

91642 

3;  103 

69 

30 

30 

47 

72 

70 

1932 . 

31,388 

25.1 

12, 816 

9,922 

2,894 

69 

30 

30 

47 

68 

69 

1933 . 

32,393 

25.8 

12,739 

9,874 

2,865 

65 

28 

27 

46 

61 

68 

1934 . 

32,305 

25.6 

12,627 

9,765 

2.862 

59 

27 

27 

43 

51 

62 

1935 . 

32,161 

25.3 

12,733 

9,855 

2,878 

69 

31 

31 

44 

66 

69 

1936 . 

31,737 

24.8 

12,331 

WkiI 

2,981 

62 

29 

28 

46 

56 

70 

1937 . 

31»266 

24.3 

11,978 

2,  924 

73 

33 

33 

46 

76 

71 

1938 . 

30^980 

23.9 

llift22 

8.  813 

2, 807 

74 

35 

35 

48 

73 

75 

1939 . 

30^840 

23.6 

111338 

8, 611 

21727 

72 

35 

34 

so 

74 

75 

1940 . 

30. 547 

23.1 

10,979 

8,300 

2,679 

72 

36 

37 

50 

76 

75 

1941 . 

30,118 

22.6 

8,017 

2,652 

75 

39 

39 

51 

77 

80 

1942 . 

28,914 

21.4 

7, 949 

2,555 

82 

42 

43 

56 

86 

81 

1943 . 

26. 186 

19.2 

10,446 

8,010 

2,436 

79 

42 

41 

58 

78 

78 

1944 . 

24, 815 

17.9 

7,988 

2,231 

82 

44 

44 

56 

83 

75 

1945 . 

24,420 

17.5 

7,881 

2,119 

82 

46 

46 

58 

82 

79 

1946 . 

25,403 

18.0 

8, 106 

2, 189 

85 

49 

50 

59 

86 

78 

1947 . 

25;  8-29 

17.9 

10;  382 

8,115 

21267 

82 

50 

so 

61 

82 

79 

1948 . 

24.383 

16.6 

8,026 

2,337 

88 

56 

57 

62 

92 

82 

1949 . 

24,194 

16.2 

9,964 

7,712 

2,252 

86 

57 

57 

66 

85 

86 

1950 . 

23,048 

15.2 

9,926 

7, 597 

2,329 

85 

61 

63 

68 

84 

86 

1951 . 

21,890 

14.2 

9, 546 

7,310 

2,236 

86 

62 

61 

72 

85 

89 

1952 . 

21,748 

13.8 

9, 149 

7,005 

2,144 

89 

68 

67 

74 

90 

89 

1953 . 

19. 874 

12.4 

8,864 

6,775 

2,089 

90 

71 

69 

76 

89 

93 

1954 . 

19,019 

11.7 

8,651 

6,570 

2,081 

91 

74 

73 

80 

88 

92 

1955 . 

19,078 

11.5 

8,381 

6,345 

2,036 

94 

80 

77 

85 

91 

93 

1956 . 

18,712 

11.1 

7,  852 

5,900 

1,952 

96 

86 

83 

89 

92 

95 

1957 . 

17,656 

10.3 

7,600 

5,660 

1,940 

96 

91 

90 

92 

93 

96 

1958 . 

17,128 

9.8 

■rJt-fixa 

5,521 

1,982 

103 

103 

105 

100 

105 

100 

1959 . 

16. 592 

9.4 

7,342 

5,390 

1,952 

101 

106 

105 

108 

102 

104 

1960 . 

15,635 

8.7 

7,057 

5,172 

1,885 

105 

115 

114 

113 

109 

105 

1961 . 

14,803 

8. 1 

6,919 

5.029 

1,890 

106 

120 

119 

120 

113 

108 

1962  ‘ . 

14,313 

7.7 

4, 873 

1,827 

107 

127 

124 

127 

116 

108 

1963 » . 

13,400 

7.1 

4,809 

1,871 

110 

135 

132 

133 

119 

108 

•  Farm  population  as  defined  by  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Commerce,  i.e.,  civilian 
population  living  on  farms,  regar<iless  of  occupation. 

•Total  population  of  United  States  as  of  July  1  includes  armed  forces  abroad  and  Alaska  and  Uawail 
after  they  achieved  statehood. 

•  Includes  persons  doing  farm  work  on  all  farms.  These  data,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Statistiral  Reporting  Service,  differ  from  those  on  agricultural  employment  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  (see  Table  C-19)  b^uso  of  differences  In  the  method  of  approach,  in  concepts  of  employment, 
and  In  time  of  month  for  which  the  data  are  collected.  For  further  explanation,  see  monthly  report  on 
Farm  l.abor,  September  10,  1958. 

•  Computed  from  variable  weights  (or  individual  crops  produced  each  year. 

•  Preliminary. 

Sources:  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-76. — Comparative  balante  sheet  oj  agriculture,  1929-64 
(Hlllions  of  dollars] 


Begirmlng 
of  year 

Assets 

Claims 

Total 

Real 

estate 

Other  physical  assets 

Financial  assets 

Total 

Real 

estate 

debt 

Other 

debt 

Pro 

prle- 

tors’ 

eqiil 

tl*“S 

Live¬ 

stock 

Ma¬ 

chin¬ 

ery 

and 

motor 

vehi¬ 

cles 

Crops' 

House¬ 

hold 

fur¬ 

nish¬ 

ings 

and 

equip¬ 

ment* 

Dopos- 

its 

and 

cur¬ 

rency 

U.S. 

savings 

bonds 

Invest¬ 
ment 
in  co¬ 
opera¬ 
tives 

1929 . 

(«) 

48.0 

6.6 

3.2 

0 

(») 

(•) 

(•) 

0 

(*) 

9.8 

{*) 

(») 

1930 . 

68.5 

47.9 

6.5 

3.4 

Z5 

4  0 

3.6 

(«) 

0.6 

68.5 

9.6 

AO 

53  9 

1931 . 

(») 

43.7 

4.9 

3.3 

(•) 

(•) 

(«) 

(•) 

(•) 

9.4 

1932 . 

(») 

37.2 

3.6 

3.0 

(>) 

(•) 

(») 

(•) 

(•) 

(») 

9. 1 

(•) 

1933 . 

(•) 

30.8 

3.0 

2.5 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(») 

(•) 

8.5 

(‘i 

1934 . 

(*) 

32.2 

3.2 

2.2 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(») 

(•) 

(•) 

7.7 

(») 

(») 

193i . 

(•) 

33.3 

3,5 

Z2 

(>) 

(*) 

(>) 

(«) 

(•) 

(>) 

7.6 

<*) 

(') 

1936 . 

(») 

34  3 

5.2 

Z4 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(>) 

(»1 

7.4 

(•) 

193: . 

(>) 

35.2 

5. 1 

Z6 

(>) 

(») 

(') 

(•) 

(•) 

(•i 

7.2 

(•) 

(*) 

1938 . 

(«) 

35.2 

5.0 

3.0 

(») 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

7.0 

(•> 

(•) 

1939 . 

(«) 

34  1 

5.1 

3.2 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(*) 

{«) 

6.8 

(•) 

(•) 

1940 . 

53  0 

33.6 

5,1 

3.1 

2.7 

4.3 

3  2 

0.2 

.8 

53.0 

6.6 

3  4 

43.0 

1941 . 

55.0 

34.4 

5.3 

3  3 

3.0 

4.2 

3.5 

.4 

.9 

55.0 

6.5 

3  9 

44.6 

1942 . 

62.9 

37.5 

7.1 

4.0 

3.8 

4.9 

4.2 

.5 

.9 

62.9 

6.  4 

4.  1 

5Z4 

1943 . 

73.7 

41.6 

9.6 

4.9 

A  1 

5.0 

A  4 

1. 1 

1.0 

73.7 

6.0 

4  0 

63.7 

1944 . 

84.5 

48.2 

9.7 

5.3 

A  1 

5.3 

6.6 

Z2 

1.1 

84.5 

5.4 

3.5 

75.6 

1945 . 

94.0 

53.9 

9.0 

6.3 

6.7 

5.6 

7.9 

3.4 

1.2 

94.0 

4  9 

3.4 

85.7 

1946 . 

103.3 

61.0 

9.7 

5.2 

6.3 

6. 1 

9.4 

4.2 

1.4 

103.3 

4.8 

3.2 

95.3 

1947 . 

116.2 

68.5 

11.9 

A  1 

7.1 

7.7 

10.2 

4.2 

1.5 

116.2 

4  9 

3.6 

107.7 

1948 . 

127.5 

73.7 

13.3 

7.0 

9.0 

8.5 

9.9 

4.4 

1.7 

127.5 

A  1 

4.2 

118.2 

1949 . 

134.2 

76.6 

14.4 

9.4 

A6 

9.1 

9.6 

4.6 

1.9 

134.2 

A3 

A  1 

122.8 

1950 . 

131.6 

75.3 

1Z9 

11.3 

7.6 

8.6 

9. 1 

4.7 

Z  1 

131.6 

5.6 

A9 

119.1 

1951 . 

150.4 

86.6 

17. 1 

13.0 

7.9 

9.7 

9. 1 

4.7 

2.3 

1.50.4 

6. 1 

7.0 

137.3 

1952 . 

165.5 

96. 1 

19.5 

15.2 

8.8 

10.3 

9.4 

4.7 

Z5 

165.5 

6.7 

7.9 

L'O  9 

1953 . 

16Z5 

96.5 

14.8 

15.6 

9.0 

9.9 

9.4 

4.6 

Z7 

16Z5 

7  2 

8.8 

146.  5 

1954 . 

159.1 

96.0 

11.7 

16.3 

9.2 

9.9 

9.4 

4.7 

Z9 

159. 1 

7.7 

9.3 

14Z  1 

1955 . 

16Z7 

96.2 

11.2 

16.2 

9.6 

10.0 

9.4 

5.0 

3.1 

16Z7 

8  2 

9.5 

145. 0 

1956 . 

166.8 

102.9 

10.6 

16.5 

8.3 

10.5 

9.5 

5.2 

3  3 

166.8 

9.0 

9  8 

148  0 

1957 . 

174.7 

110.4 

11  0 

17. 1 

8.3 

10.0 

9.4 

5. 1 

3  4 

174.7 

9.8 

9  6 

1.55.3 

1958 . 

18Z5 

115.4 

13.9 

17.0 

7.6 

9.9 

9.  5 

5.  1 

3  6 

182.5 

10  4 

9.7 

16Z4 

1959 . 

196.7 

124.4 

17.7 

18.5 

9  3 

9.8 

10.0 

5.2 

3.8 

198.7 

11. 1 

12.0 

175.6 

1960 . 

199.5 

129.9 

15.6 

18  6 

7.8 

9.6 

9.2 

4.7 

4. 1 

199.5 

12. 1 

11.8 

175  6 

1961 . 

199.6 

131.4 

15.5 

18.2 

8.0 

8.9 

8.7 

4.6 

4.3 

199.6 

12.8 

12.4 

174  4 

1962 . 

208.0 

137.4 

16.4 

18.6 

8.7 

9. 1 

8.8 

4.5 

4.5 

208.0 

13.9 

13.5 

180.6 

1963 . 

216.5 

143.6 

17.2 

19.3 

9.1 

8.9 

9.2 

4.4 

4.8 

216.5 

15.2 

14.8 

186.5 

1964  ‘ . 

226.2 

152.0 

(•) 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

226.2 

16.7 

16.1 

193  4 

I  Includes  all  crops  hold  on  (arms  for  whatever  purpose  and  crops  bold  olT  (arms  as  security  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans.  The  latter  on  J anuary  1, 1903,  totaled  $1 , 129  million. 

*  Revlsea  to  reflect  farm  population  estimates  ba^  on  definition  of  a  farm  In  19A9  Census  of  Agriculture. 
For  further  details  of  revision,  see  Affrimltwal  Information  BuUelin  No.  170. 

*  Not  available. 

*  Preliminary. 

Source  :  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICS 


Table  C-77. — United  States  balance  oj  payments,  1947-63 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


ear  or  quarter 

Total 

Exports  of  goods  and  service 

Imports  of  goods  and  services 

Balance 

on 

goods 

and 

serv. 

Ices 

Mer¬ 

chan¬ 

dise* 

Mili¬ 

tary 

sales 

Income  on 
Investments 

Other 

serv¬ 

ices 

Total 

Mer¬ 

chan¬ 

dise* 

MUI- 

tary 

expend¬ 

itures 

Other 

serv¬ 

ices 

Pri¬ 

vate 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

1»47 . 

19. 737 

16,015 

1,036 

66 

8,208 

5,979 

455 

1,774 

11. 529 

1948 . 

16,789 

13. 193 

h 

1,238 

102 

2,256 

10,349 

7,563 

799 

1,987 

6.440 

1949 . 

12,149 

(’) 

1,297 

98 

2.226 

9,621 

6,879 

621 

2,121 

6. 149 

19.10 . 

lolTn 

(0 

1,484 

109 

2,097 

1Z028 

9.108 

2.344 

1,779 

19.M . 

18, 744 

14. 123 

1,684 

198 

2,739 

15,073 

3.671 

19.12 . 

17,992 

13. 319 

(’) 

1.624 

2,845 

15,766 

2,0.14 

2,874 

2,226 

19.13 . 

16,947 

12.281 

192 

1,658 

252 

2,564 

16,561 

10,990 

2.615 

2,956 

386 

1954 . 

17, 759 

12,799 

182 

1,955 

272 

2,551 

15,931 

10,354 

2,642 

2,935 

1,828 

195.1 . 

19,804 

14,280 

200 

2.170 

nt 

2,880 

17,795 

11,527 

2,901 

3,367 

2,009 

19.16 . 

23.  .19.1 

17,379 

161 

2,468 

194 

3,393 

19,628 

2,949 

3,875 

3,967 

1957 . 

26.481 

19,390 

375 

2.612 

205 

3.899 

13.  291 

3. 216 

4,245 

5. 729 

19.18 . 

23.067 

16.264 

300 

2.538 

307 

3,658 

12,952 

3,435 

4, 474 

2,206 

19.19 . 

23.  476 

16,  »2 

2,694 

349 

3, 849 

23. 342 

*5, 310 

3,107 

4,925 

134 

1960 . 

26.974 

19.  459 

335 

2,  873 

349 

3,958 

23,205 

14,723 

3,048 

5,434 

3.  769 

1961 . 

28.311 

19.913 

402 

3,464 

■SSI 

4.152 

22,  M7 

14.497 

2.934 

5,436 

5.444 

1962 . 

29.  790 

20,  479 

660 

3.850 

472 

4.3'29 

24.964 

16.11.1 

3.028 

5. 791 

4,826 

1963  • . 

31,106 

21,357 

747 

499 

4.463 

25. 831 

18.768 

6,156 

5,275 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1961:  I . 

28,352 

352 

3.432 

380 

3,988 

21,908 

13.544 

5,272 

6.  444 

IT........... 

27. 372 

448 

3. 324 

480 

KSlQl 

22,024 

13. 616 

3.056 

5,352 

5.348 

Ill . 

28. 428 

19,948 

408 

3. 616 

280 

4,176 

23,484 

■Eixl 

5.460 

4,944 

IV . 

20,484 

mm 

3.  484 

380 

4.344 

24,052 

15. 524 

2,868 

IjljLJ 

5,040 

1962;  I . 

28.824 

452 

3.616 

436 

4,232 

24, 476 

15,768 

3, 016 

5,692 

4,348 

n . 

3.760 

576 

4,296 

24,888 

16.120 

2,992 

5,776 

5,552 

in..„ . 

30.200 

564 

3.784 

420 

4. 352 

25,128 

16.508 

2,928 

5.692 

5,072 

IV . 

29,696 

19,700 

864 

4,240 

456 

4,436 

25,364 

16,184 

3,176 

6,004 

4,332 

1963  I . 

29.788 

19,992 

724 

4,252 

496 

4,324 

16,008 

2,992 

6.028 

4,760 

II....... .... ' 

31,564 

21,924 

812 

3.856 

500 

4.472 

25. 740 

16.680 

2,900 

5,824 

III  >• . I 

31,964 

22,156 

704 

500 

4,592 

26,724 

17,616 

2.828 

5,  240 

S«e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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I  Table  C-77. — United  States  balance  oj  payments,  Continued 


[Millions  of  doUsrs) 


Year  or 
quarter 

Remit¬ 

tances 

and 

pen¬ 

sions 

Oovemment 
grants  and 
capital 

U.S.  private  capital, 
net 

For¬ 

eign 

Unre¬ 

corded 

trans¬ 

actions 

Over -all  balance  (surplus  or 
deficit  (— )) 

Total* 

Total 

Gold 

and 

con¬ 

vert¬ 

ible 

cur¬ 

ren¬ 

cies 

Grants 

and 

capi¬ 

tal 

out¬ 

flow 

Re¬ 

pay¬ 

ments 

on 

U.S. 

loans 

Direct 

invest¬ 

ments 

Long¬ 

term 

port¬ 

folio 

Short¬ 

term 

Llqu 

bill 

To 

mone¬ 
tary 
author¬ 
ities 
and  in¬ 
stitu¬ 
tions ' 

Id  Ua- 
Lies* 

To 
other 
for¬ 
eign 
hold¬ 
ers  • 

1947 . 

-715 

-6. 415 

294 

-749 

-49 

-189 

-75 

936 

4,567 

4, 567 

2,850 

1,717 

1948 . 

-617 

-5,361 

443 

-721 

-6S 

-116 

-173 

1, 179 

1,005 

1,005 

1,530 

— 

525 

1949 . 

-630 

-6,854 

205 

-660 

-80 

187 

83 

775 

176 

175 

164 

11 

1950 . 

-523 

-3,935 

295 

-621 

-495 

-149 

90 

-21 

-3,580 

-3,580 

-1, 743 

-1, 

837 

1951 . 

-457 

-3,496 

305 

-508 

-437 

-103 

213 

477 

-305 

-305 

bi 

— 

358 

1952 . 

-545 

-2,809 

429 

-852 

-214 

-94 

212 

601 

-1,046 

-1,046 

379 

-1,426 

1953 . 

-617 

-2,542 

487 

-736 

185 

167 

178 

33e 

-2, 152 

-2,  152 

-1,161 

- 

991 

1954 . 

-615 

-2,061 

507 

-667 

-320 

-635 

240 

173 

-1,550 

-1,550 

-298 

-1,252 

1955 . 

-585 

-2,6r 

416 

-823 

-241 

-191 

394 

503 

-1, 145 

-1, 145 

-41 

-1, 

104 

1956 . 

-665 

-2,841 

479 

-1,951 

-603 

-517 

653 

543 

-935 

-935 

30« 

-1, 

241 

1957 . 

-702 

-3,233 

659 

-2,442 

-859 

-276 

487 

1,157 

520 

520 

798 

— 

278 

1958 . 

-722 

-3, 131 

544 

-1, 181 

-1,444 

-311 

22 

488 

-3, 529 

-3, 529 

-2,276 

-1. 

254 

1959 . 

-791 

-3,040 

1,054 

-1, 372 

-926 

-77 

863 

412 

-3,743 

-3,743 

-731 

-3.012 

1960 . 

-672 

-3,405 

636 

-1,694 

-850 

-1,348 

366 

-683 

-3. 881 

-3, 881 

-1,702 

-1,890 

-289 

1961 . 

-705 

-4,05f 

1,274 

-1,598 

-1,011 

-1,641 

728 

-ec5 

-2,370 

-2. 37(1 

-741 

-546 

-1,083 

1962 . 

-736 

-4, 281 

1,283 

-1,557 

-1,209 

-507 

1,020 

-1,025 

-2,186 

-2. 188 

-907 

-1.079 

-200 

1963 

-819 

-4,503 

l,0tg 

-1,6S7 

-1,889 

-677 

524 

-419 

-3, 147 

(•) 

(') 

(•) 

(•) 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

Quarterly  totals,  unadjusted 

1961: 

I . 

-748 

-3,940 

512 

-1,8.32 

-876 

-1,888 

848 

-908 

-1,888 

-331 

-346 

-69 

84 

II . 

-684 

-3, 424 

3, 404 

-1,376 

-876 

-1,756 

1,048 

-1,560 

124 

73 

331 

307 

-565 

III.... 

-692 

-4,116 

396 

-1,596 

-936 

-844 

164 

60 

—  2, 620 

-912 

-270 

-417 

-225 

IV.... 

-696 

-4, 744 

784 

-1,588 

-1,856 

-1,676 

852 

-1,212 

-5,096 

-1,200 

-456 

-367 

-377 

1962: 

I . 

-764 

-4,300 

620 

-7v8 

-1,428 

-1,220 

1,308 

-108 

-2,340 

-472 

-189 

416 

-699 

II _ 

-728 

-4,312 

948 

-2,024 

-1,316 

4 

216 

-148 

-323 

207 

-506 

-24 

III.... 

-704 

-4,  Ig) 

2,404 

-1,436 

-752 

-656 

704 

-1,876 

-1,424 

-693 

-550 

-801 

4.58 

IV.... 

-748 

-4,332 

1,160 

-1,972 

-1,340 

-156 

1,852 

-1,968 

-3,172 

-698 

-375 

-388 

65 

1963: 

I . 

-848 

-4,232 

704 

-2,004 

-2,048 

348 

-488 

-3.460 

-689 

-78 

-217 

-394 

II . 

-836 

-5,368 

760 

-1,952 

-2,464 

-2,492 

1,004 

568 

-4,956 

-1,173 

-122 

-909 

-142 

Ill ».. 

-772 

—2. 

If 

-1,104 

-1,156 

112 

220 

-1,336 

-1,024 

-593 

-167 

-382 

-44 

>  Adjusted  from  customs  data  for  differences  In  tlmlnc  and  coverage. 

*  Other  than  liquid  funds. 

*  Equals  changes  In  U.S.  gold  and  convertible  currencies  and  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners. 

<  Minus  Indicates  Increase  In  liabilities. 

'  To  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  foreign  central  banks  and  governments. 

*  To  foreign  commercial  banks  and  other  International  and  regional  Institutions  not  listed  In  footnote  i 
and  to  other  foreigners. 

*  Not  reported  separately. 

'  Average  of  the  first  three  quarters  based  on  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 
'  Not  available, 
w  Preliminary. 

Non.— Data  exclude  military  aid  and  U.S.  subscriptions  to  IMF. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-78. — Major  U.S.  Government  foreign  assistarue,  by  type  and  by  area,  total  postwar 
period  and  fiscal  years  7959-63 


[Fiscal  years,  blllioos  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Total 

Western 

Europe 

(eicluding 

Greece 

and 

Turkey) 

Near  East 
(including 
Greece 
and 

Turkey) 
and  South 
Asia 

Other 

A^ca 

Far  East 
and 
Pacific 

American 

Repub¬ 

lics 

Interna¬ 
tional  or¬ 
gan!  xa- 
tionsand 
unspeci¬ 
fied  areas 

Total,  net 

Total  postwar  • . 

(M  .  7 

39.6 

16.3 

1.5 

23.0 

5. 1 

9. 1 

1959 . 

.7 

1.5 

.1 

1.5 

.6 

1.6 

1960 . 

4.2 

.4 

1.5 

1.5 

.3 

.3 

1961 . 

4.0 

1 

1.6 

1.5 

.4 

.4 

1962 . 

5  2 

.4 

1.6 

•  1.5 

1.0 

.4 

1963  . 

4.9 

-.1 

2.1 

.3 

1.5 

.7 

.4 

Investment  In  five  Interna- 

tional  financial  iastitutions* 

5  2 

5.2 

1959...’ . 

].  4 

1.4 

1960 . 

.  1 

.  1 

1961 . 

.  1 

.  1 

1962 . 

.2 

.2 

1963  . 

.  1 

.1 

Under  assistance  programs,  net 

Total  postwar  i . 

89  5 

39.6 

16.3 

1.5 

23.0 

.5.1 

3.9 

1959 . 

4.7 

.7 

1.5 

.  1 

1.5 

.6 

.2 

1960 . 

4. 1 

.4 

1.5 

.2 

1.5 

.3 

.2 

1961 . 

3.9 

-.1 

1.6 

.2 

1.5 

.4 

.3 

1962 . 

5. 1 

1.6 

.4 

1.5 

1.0 

.2 

1963 . 

4.8 

2.1 

.3 

1.5 

.7 

.3 

Net  srants  of  military  supplies 

and  services 

Total  postwar  i . 

32.  1 

5.2 

.  1 

10. 1 

.8 

.4 

1959 . 

2.2 

.7 

.5 

(>) 

.8 

.1 

(«) 

1960 . 

2.0 

.8 

.4 

{•) 

.7 

.1 

(«) 

1961 . 

1.7 

.6 

.3 

(*) 

.7 

.1 

m 

1962 . 

1.6 

.3 

.3 

(«) 

.8 

.  1 

(•) 

1963 . 

1.7 

.5 

.4 

(«) 

.7 

.1 

(») 

Other  aid.  net 

Total  postwar  > . 

24. 1 

11. 1 

1.4 

12.9 

4  3 

3.6 

19.59 . 

(») 

.9 

.  1 

.7 

.6 

.2 

1960 . 

-.3 

1.1 

.2 

.7 

.2 

.2 

1961 . 

-.6 

1.3 

.2 

.8 

.3 

.3 

1962 . 

(•) 

13 

.3 

.7 

.9 

.2 

1963  . 

3.0 

-.6 

1.6 

.3 

.8 

.6 

.3 

Net  grants  (less  conversions) 

Total  postwar  • . 

39  1 

17.2 

6. 1 

.9 

11.0 

1.2 

2.7 

19.59 . 

1.6 

.  1 

.5 

.  1 

.7 

.  1 

.1 

1960 . 

1.6 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.7 

.  1 

.1 

196! . 

1.8 

.1 

.6 

.2 

.7 

.1 

.2 

1962 . 

1.9 

.  1 

.7 

.3 

.6 

.  1 

.2 

1963  . 

1.4 

(») 

.6 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.2 

Net  credits  (including  conver- 

sions) 

Total  postwar  • . 

15.0 

6.4 

.4 

1.6 

2.8 

.4 

19.59 . 

.7 

(•) 

.1 

.5 

1960 . 

.1 

(«) 

(•) 

.1 

w 

1961 . 

(») 

(•) 

.1 

.2 

(•) 

1962 . 

1.4 

-.1 

.1 

.1 

.6 

(») 

1963  . 

1.4 

-.7 

1.0 

.1 

.6 

.4 

.1 

Other  assistance  (through  net 

accumulation  of  foreign  cur- 

rency  claims)  * 

Total  postwar  L. . 

3.3 

.5 

1.6 

.1 

.4 

.3 

.4 

1959 . 

.2 

(») 

.2 

(•) 

(») 

.1 

1960 . 

.4 

-.1 

.3 

(•) 

*> 

.1 

.1 

1961 . 

.4 

.3 

(•) 

(•) 

.  1 

1962 . 

.2 

^) 

(•) 

(•) 

.1 

.1 

1963  . 

.2 

(•) 

(• 

{•) 

.1 

.1 

(•) 

>  Fiscal  years  1M6-63. 

’  Inter-AmeiicaD  Dcvelopmeot  Bank,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Inter¬ 
national  Development  AssodaUon,  International  Finance  Corporation,  and  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

*  Leas  than  $50  million. 

*  Other  assistance  (net)  represents  the  transfer  of  United  States  farm  products  In  exchange  for  foreign 
currencies,  less  the  U.S.  Government’s  disbursements  of  the  currencies  as  grants,  credits,  or  for  purchases. 
Also  Includes  the  foreign  currency  claims  acquired  by  the  Government  as  principal  and  Interest  collections; 
since  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-128,  they  are  available  for  the  same  purpose  as  farm  sales  proceeds. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C— 79. — United  States  merchandise  exports  and  imports,  by  economic  category, 

1949  and  1958-63 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


r 


Domestic  eiports:  Tot:»l  i. 


A^lcoltural . 

Nonagrlcultural. 


Food  and  beveraftes . 

Afcrlcultiiral  foodstuffs . 

Nonagricultural  foodstuffs. 


Industrial  supplies  and  materials.... 
Cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural . 

Nonagricultural  industrial  mate¬ 
rials . . 

Materials  used  in  farming . 


Capital  equipment 
Machinery  and 


Machinery  and  related  Items.... 
Commercial  transportation 

equipment . 

Special  category  equipment  * _ 


Consumer  goods,  nonfood . . 

Oovemment  military  sales  and  un- 
classifled . . . . 


General  imports:  Total' 


Industrial  supplies  and  materials  > _ 

Petroleum  and  products . . 

Newsprint  and  paper  base  stocks. 
Materials  associated  with  non¬ 
durable  goods  output . 

Selected  building  materials  (ex¬ 
cluding  metals) . . 

All  other  industrial  supplies  and 
materials  *  (assoclatea  mainly 
with  durable  goods  output).... 


Food  and  beverages _ 

Materials  used  in  farming. 
Consumer  goods,  nonfood. 


Capital  equipment  (including  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery)... . 


All  other  and  unclasslfled. 


1949 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Januni 

1962 

11,789 

16,202 

16,211 

19, 401 

19,907 

20,632 

10,560 

3,578 

3,854 

3,955 

4,831 

5, 024 

5,031 

2,572 

8,211 

12,348 

12,256 

14, 570 

14,883 

15,601 

7,988 

2,302 

2,549 

2,796 

3,103 

3,346 

3,692 

1,921 

2,254 

2,511 

2, 751 

3,060 

3,308 

3,652 

1,903 

48 

38 

45 

43 

38 

40 

18 

4,870 

6,404 

6,110 

7,802 

7,572 

7,000 

3, 473 

1,273 

1,262 

1,088 

1,654 

1,593 

1,198 

588 

3,597 

5,142 

5,022 

0,148 

5,979 

5,802 

2,885 

107 

263 

300 

331 

346 

447 

234 

3,378 

5,328 

5,363 

6,392 

6,716 

7,405 

3.829 

2,290 

3, 667 

3,706 

4,141 

4,530 

4,921 

2,519 

918 

1,423 

1,369 

1,792 

1,539 

1,571 

854 

164 

238 

288 

459 

647 

913 

456 

913 

1,271 

1,274 

1,327 

1,357 

1,380 

710 

159 

387 

368 

446 

570 

708 

393 

6,638 

‘  13, 255 

15, 627 

15,017 

14,713 

16,396 

8,105 

3,743 

7,007 

8,441 

7,956 

7,681 

8,456 

4,284 

485 

1,610 

1,536 

1,548 

1,682 

1,814 

913 

670 

988 

1,089 

1,098 

1,093 

1,144 

563 

991 

1,161 

1,556 

1,  489 

1,451 

1,613 

857 

143 

435 

003 

541 

538 

617 

299 

1,454 

2,813 

3, 657 

3,280 

2, 917 

3,268 

1,652 

2,004 

3,354 

3,364 

3,209 

3,253 

3,  520 

1,685 

286 

366 

366 

353 

395 

418 

228 

410 

1,710 

2,424 

2,459 

2,200 

2,707 

1,243 

107 

481 

618 

1 

602 

720 

843 

443 

88 

370 

414  1 

438 

464 

452 

222 

I  Excludes  military  aid  shipments  of  supplies  and  equipment  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
1957-03;  in  1949,  excludes  military  shipments  under  the  Oreek-Turkey  and  the  China  military  aid  programs 
Also  excludes  uranium  exports  prior  to  1961  (about  $10  million  a  year). 

>  Excludes  Oovemment  military  cash  sales. 

*  Adjusted  to  Include  imports  of  uranium  ores  and  oonoentrates. 

*  Total  adjusted  to  exclude  $33  million  of  the  value  reported  by  economic  category. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-80. —  United  States  merchandise  exports  and  imports,  by  area,  1949  and  1958-63^ 


[MiUloiu  of  dollars] 


.4rea 

IMS 

1058 

1950 

1060 

1961 

1062 

January-October 

1902 

1963 

Exports  (including  reexports); 
Total » . 

n.fiOO 

15,025 

15,020 

18,802 

19,143 

19, 474 

17,088 

Canada . 

1,928 

3,439 

3,748 

3,700 

3.643 

3.830 

3,398 

Other  Western  Hemisphere. 

2,820 

4,334 

3,777 

3,770 

3,560 

2.896 

Western  Europe . . 

3,080 

4,514 

4,535 

0,318 

6,287 

6,371 

5,593 

Soviet  bloc  • . . 

02 

113 

89 

194 

133 

125 

121 

Other  Europe . 

3 

5 

7 

13 

15 

16 

14 

0 

Asia . . 

1,997 

2,058 

2,756 

3,646 

4,111 

4,124 

3. 351 

3,854 

Australia  and  Oceania . 

175 

245 

323 

475 

403 

469 

391 

415 

Africa . . . 

594 

018 

001 

766 

831 

803 

801 

General  imports;  Total . 

0,038 

*13,255 

15,027 

15, 017 

14, 713 

13,578 

14.211 

Canada . 

1,558 

2,005 

3,352 

3,153 

3,270 

3,022 

3,166 

Other  Western  Hemisphere. 

2,444 

4,049 

4,020 

3.064 

3. 725 

3.269 

3. 351 

Western  Euro[>e . 

909 

3,207 

4,523 

4,185 

4,058 

3,745 

3,867 

Soviet  bloc* . . . 

07 

03 

81 

81 

81 

79 

68 

69 

Other  Europe . 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Asia . 

1,184 

1,997 

2,603 

2,721 

2,582 

2,965 

2, 466 

2,679 

Australia  and  Oceania . 

125 

209 

338 

266 

320 

440 

353 

427 

Africa . 

338 

608 

670 

627 

672 

758 

631 

644 

Unidentified  countries  • . 

8 

34 

20 

19 

4 

25 

22 

5 

>  Data  for  all  periods  have  been  adjusted  to  include  Imports  of  uranium  ore  and  exports  of  uranium  and 
other  nuclear  materials.  Imports  from  Canada  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  have  been  adjusted  for 
all  (wriods  for  such  Imports.  Data  on  imports  of  uranium  ore  from  other  countries  are  not  available  prior 
to  IU61. 

*  Excludes  special  category  Items. 

*  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Cxechoslovakia,  East  Qermany,  Hungary,  Albania,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania. 

*  Total  adjusted  to  exclude  $33  million  of  the  value  reported  by  area. 

*  Consists  of  certain  low-valued  shipments  and  uranium  and  thorium  Impwts,  not  identifiable  by  country. 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce. 


Table  G— 8 1  .—Geld  reserves  and  dollar  holdings  oj foreign  countries  and  international  organizations, 

1949,  1953,  and  1958-63 

[  Millions  of  dollars;  end  of  period] 


Area  and  country 

1949 

1053 

1058 

1050 

1060 

1961 

1062 

1063 

Sep¬ 

tember* 

Total . 

18,668 

26,035 

36,501 

42,245 

46,207 

*49,528 

52,508 

64. 795 

Continental  Western  Europe _ 

6,008 

0,020 

17, 244 

10, 248 

21,050 

23,707 

25,058 

26,247 

Austria . 

92 

240 

612 

630 

530 

661 

783 

005 

Belgium . 

818 

015 

1,301 

1,279 

1,314 

1,582 

1,539 

1,667 

France . 

733 

1,204 

1,294 

1,080 

2,165 

3, 114 

3,747 

4.500 

Germany . 

149 

1,224 

4,407 

4,640 

^450 

6,509 

6,412 

6,637 

Italy . 

670 

821 

2,200 

3,119 

3,080 

3,450 

3,627 

3,  .541 

Netherlands . 

Scandinavian  countries 
(Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 

370 

981 

1,300 

1,634 

1,783 

1,800 

1,830 

1,011 

mark,  and  Finland) . 

394 

710 

1,121 

1,113 

042 

1,193 

1,256 

1,326 

Spain . 

132 

169 

06 

157 

328 

470 

624 

7.52 

Switzerland . 

2,067 

2,174 

2,853 

2, 991 

2,957 

3,518 

3,658 

3,  40U 

Other . . 

773 

1,473 

1,862 

1,705 

1,501 

1,591 

1,582 

1,599 

United  Kingdom . 

2,027 

3,241 

3,875 

3,827 

4,887 

4,030 

4,561 

4,565 

Canada . 

1,516 

2,500 

3,438 

3, 610 

3, 770 

4, 163 

4,446 

4,  578 

Latin  America . 

3, 072 

3,679 

4, 123 

4. 014 

3,533 

3,556 

3,411 

3,  876 

Argentina . 

412 

504 

210 

393 

420 

426 

272 

4.54 

Brazil . . 

510 

425 

454 

479 

483 

514 

361 

Chile . . . . 

101 

123 

140 

228 

180 

153 

178 

176 

Colombia _ _ _ 

138 

236 

241 

288 

237 

236 

206 

217 

Cuba _ _ _ 

463 

670 

452 

296 

79 

44 

16 

14 

Mexico _ _ 

270 

345 

665 

587 

541 

612 

630 

764 

Peru.. . . 

82 

104 

96 

111 

114 

132 

152 

198 

Uruguay . 

236 

338 

362 

242 

232 

238 

282 

264 

Venezuela . . 

517 

507 

1,215 

032 

800 

820 

807 

934 

Other.. . . . . . 

343 

438 

478 

458 

447 

381 

438 

494 

Asia . . . . . . 

2,008 

2,865 

3. 251 

4,008 

4.  446 

*  4,385 

5,005 

5.3.55 

Japan . . . 

356 

953 

1,095 

1,566 

2,169 

>  1,970 

2,502 

2,69’.> 

Other.. . . 

1,652 

1,912 

2, 156 

2,442 

2,277 

2,406 

2,503 

2,663 

All  other  countries . . . 

679 

1,105 

1, 100 

1,313 

1,251 

1,436 

1,764 

1,019 

International  and  regional . . 

3,268 

3, 616 

3,371 

6,225 

7, 351 

7,261 

8,263 

8,255 

•  Preliminary. 

*  Total  dollar  holdings  Include  $82  million  reported  by  banks  initially  included  as  of  December  31,  1961,  of 
which  $81  million  reported  for  Japan. 

Note.— Includes  gold  reserves  and  dollar  holdings  of  all  foreign  countries  (with  the  exception  of  gold 
reserves  of  U.S.S.R.,  other  Eastern  European  countries,  and  Communist  China),  and  of  international 
and  regional  organisations  (International  Rank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  .Mone¬ 
tary  Fund,  In  ter- American  Development  Bank,  European  Investment  Bank  and  others).  Holdings  of 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  and  the  European  Payments  Union/European  Fund  and  the  Tri- 
p^ite  Commission  for  the  Restitution  of  Monetary  Oold  are  included  under  "other”  Continental  Western 
Europe. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 


Table  C-82. —  United  States  gold  stock  and  holdings  of  convertible  foreign  currencies  by  U.S. 
monetary  authorities,  1949-63 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


End  of  year  or  month 

ToUl 

Gold: 

Total  * 

Stock  * 

Treasury 

Foreign 

currency 

holdings 

1949 . 

24,563 

24,563 

24, 427 

1950 . 

22,820 

22,820 

22,706 

1951 . 

22,873 

22,873 

22, 695 

1952 . 

23.252 

23,252 

23,187 

1953  . 

22,091 

22,091 

22,030 

1954 . 

21,793 

21,793 

2U713 

1955  . 

21,753 

21,753 

21,690 

1956 . 

22,058 

22,058 

2U949 

1957 . 

22,857 

22,857 

22!  781 

1958  . 

201582 

20,582 

20,534 

1959 . 

19,507 

19,507 

19. 456 

1960  . 

17,804 

17,804 

17,767 

1  1961 . 

17;  063 

16,947 

16^889 

116 

1  1962 . 

16,156 

16, 057 

15,978 

99 

1963  • . 

15,808 

15,596 

15,513 

212 

1962:  January . 

16,963 

16, 847 

16,815 

116 

February . 

16,948 

16, 795 

16,790 

153 

March . 

16, 873 

16, 643 

16,608 

230 

April . 

16, 762 

16,  519 

16, 495 

243 

Nfay . 

16.718 

16,  458 

16, 434 

260 

June . 

17,081 

16, 5'27 

16, 435 

554 

1  July.. . 

16. 678 

16,182 

16, 147 

496 

August . 

16,562 

16, 139 

16.098 

423 

16,531 

16, 081 

16,  067 

450 

16,364 

16,026 

15, 978 

338 

,  November . 

16,  216 

16,014 

15,  977 

202 

i  December . 

16,156 

16,057 

15, 978 

99 

1963:  January . 

16.102 

15. 974 

15,928 

128 

February . 

16.023 

15.891 

15, 878 

132 

1  March . 

16. 078 

15.946 

15, 878 

132 

'  April . 

16.046 

15. 914 

15,877 

132 

May . 

16.009 

15.854 

15.797 

155 

June . 

15,956 

15,830 

15,733 

126 

July. . 

15,  764 

15,677 

15.633 

87 

Aupist . 

15.725 

15,633 

15,582 

92 

Septemlter . 

15,788 

15.634 

15.582 

1.54 

j  Octolier . 

15. 910 

15.640 

15.583 

270 

'  November . . . . . . 

15.780 

15.609 

15.582 

171 

December  • . 

15,808 

15,596 

15,513 

212 

■  Includes  gold  sold  to  the  United  States  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  with  the  right  of  repur¬ 
chase  which  amounted  to  $800  million  on  December  31,  1963. 

,  >  Includes  gold  in  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund. 

i*  Preliminary. 

Sources:  Treasury  Department  and  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Table  C-83. — Price  changes  in  international  trade,  195S-63 
IIKS^IOO] 


Area  or  commodity  class 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Third 

quarter 

Tea: 

Developed  areas: 

Exports . . . 

97 

100 

103 

100 

99 

100 

ICl 

Terms  of  trade  > . 

9« 

97 

96 

100 

102 

103 

105 

United  States: 

Exports . 

94 

97 

101 

100 

101 

101 

104 

104 

103 

Terms  of  trade  > . 

92 

93 

96 

100 

102 

101 

105 

108 

106 

Undeveloped  areas: 

Exports . . . 

105 

104 

104 

100 

97 

98 

95 

93 

95 

Terms  of  trade  ■ . 

108 

104 

100 

100 

99 

99 

97 

95 

98 

Latin  America: 

Exports . 

111 

111 

107 

100 

95 

95 

93 

91 

»93 

Terms  of  trade  > . 

115 

111 

105 

100 

95 

96 

96 

94 

>97 

Latin  America  excluding  petroleum: 

! 

Exports . 

116 

115 

Ill 

100 

94 

95 

Bn 

*92 

Terms  of  trade  • . 

120 

116 

109 

100 

94 

96 

■a 

>  96 

Ommodity  class: » 

Manufactured  goods . 

94 

98 

101 

100 

99 

101 

103 

102 

Nonfcrrous  base  metals . 

133 

138 

111 

100 

111 

114 

109 

lie 

Primary  commodities:  Total . 

104 

105 

106 

100 

97 

97 

94 

99 

Foodstuffs . 

102 

101 

103 

100 

93 

91 

90 

102 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa . 

109 

106 

103 

100 

83 

77 

72 

72 

Cereals . 

105 

102 

100 

100 

97 

96 

98 

101 

Other  agricultural  commodities . 

115 

114 

113 

100 

105 

107 

BSI 

90 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds . 

101 

109 

105 

100 

100 

94 

97 

89 

95 

TextUes . 

125 

123 

126 

100 

98 

104 

Hub 

112 

Wool . •... 

125 

129 

144 

100 

106 

108 

107 

10 

126 

Minerals . . . 

95 

99 

103 

100 

94 

93 

92 

92 

92 

Metal  ores . . . 

98 

105 

107 

100 

97 

98 

100 

99 

95 

■  Terms  of  trade  Indexes  are  unit  value  Indexes  of  exports  divided  by  unit  value  Indexes  of  Imports. 

*  Data  are  for  second  quarter. 

•  Commodity  price  Indexes  relate  to  exports. 

Note.— Data  shown  for  area  groups  and  for  manufaotured  goods  are  unit  value  Indexes.  All  other 
are  price  indexes. 

Data  exclude  trade  of  Soviet  area  and  Communist  China. 

Source:  United  Nations. 
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